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DON PEDRO CALDERON DE LA BARCA. 


Wiru the exception of some scenes 
from Lopé and Guillen de Castro, con- 
tained in Lord Holland’s Life of Lopé 
de Vega, the first English specimens of 
translation from the Spanish Theatre, 
we believe, appeared inthis Maga- 
zine; where Lopé’s Sancho Ortiz de 
las Roelas,* and Calderon’s Devotion 
of the Cross,t his Courtesy not Love, 
and his Dancing-Master,§ were ana-_ 
lysed at length, with liberal extracts, 
in which the peculiarities of the Spa- 
nish dramatic versification, on which 
so much of the effect of the original 
depends, were in general imitated in 
English. These specimens of that 
noble theatre, it is our intention, from 
time to time, to resume: and in the 
mean time, to preface our translations 
by some general remarks on the great- 
est ornament of the Spanish drama, 
Calderon de la Barca. 


We know little of the private life of 
Shakspeare. The incidents of his his- 
tory, prior to his leaving Warwick- 
shire, are few and doubtful. Even the 
incidents of his theatrical career in 
London, so far as they are establish- 
ed from any authentic sources, af- 
ford but slight glimpses of the out- 
ward surface of the poet’s character ; 
and after his return to Stratford, his 
life is for the biographer a mere 
blank. As a man, in short, Shak- 
speare is to us little more than a name. 


This want of authentic materials for 
the private history of one, who, even in 
his own day, was the object of some 
interest and curiosity, and whose dra- 
mas had certainly eclipsed in popularity 
those of his predecessors and contem- 
poraries, may, however, in Shake 
speare’s case, have been in some degree 
accounted for by the fact, that his 
habits and employments disinclined 
him to letter-writing, while his thea. 
trical associates and rival authors were 
too much occupied with their own 
bustling and precarious employments, 
to find time for recording the memo« 
rabilia of a brother dramatist, whose 
vast superiority to themselves their 
very proximity to him prevented them 
from appreciating. 

The extreme meagreness of our in- 
formation, however, with regard to the 
prince of Spanish dramatists, Calderon 
de la Barca, is more unaccountable, 
when we recollect, that from about 1628 
to his death in 1687, he lived at the 
Spanish Court, the favourite of two 
successive monarchs, Philip 1V. and 
Charles II.—that he was a man of rank 
and of learning, enjoying all the sweets 
of lettered ease—that his fame, eclips- 
ing even that of Lopé, was spread over 
all Europe, and his pieces imitated on 
every stage. And yet, of his personal 
history we know nothing more, at the 
present day, than what is contained in 
the meagre notice prefixed by hisfriend 
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and editor, Don Juande Vera Taésis, to 
the collected edition of his works, (un- 
dertaken by him in 1685,) in which the 
incidents are as scanty as the style is 
pompous and unmeaning. The sub- 
stance of the whole issimplythis: That 
he was the descendant of a noble fami- 
ly, and born in 1601 ; that he studied 
at Salamanca, and afterwards served 
during some campaigns in Italy and 
Flanders ; that in consequence of the 
success of some of his earlier dramas, 
hé was invited by Philip IV. (himself 
a passionate admirer of the drama, and, 
it is said, the author of some theatrical 
pieces of tolerable merit,) to the court 
of Madrid, where he received the ap- 
pointment of court poet, and continued 
till 1652, (when he entered into holy 
orders,) to pour out tragedies and co- 
medies for the stage, with equal fa- 
cility, brilliancy, and success. From 
that time to his death, his composi- 
tions, though in a dramatic form, and 
not unfrequently on subjects of a se- 
cular character, were chiefly Autos 
Sacramentales, and Loas, pieces of a 
spiritual, moral, or religious character. 
The whole number of his plays con- 
tained in Vera Tassis’ collection, (ex- 
eluding those on religious subjects,) 
amounts toahundredandeight. Twelve 
others, intended by Vera Tassis for the 
tenth volume of his works, were never 

rinted, and are supposed to be now 
ost, 

The number here mentioned is 
great ; but, after all, the dramatic acti- 
vity of Calderon is scarcely greater 
thanthat of Shakspeare. The thirty-six 
playsof Shakspeare range over a period 
of only seventeen years, (1597 to 1614 ;) 
the one hundred andtwenty of Calderon 
if Schlegel’s statement be correct, that 
he began to write for the stage when 
only fourteen years old—must be distri- 
buted over a period of seventy-three 
years, in which case hisfertility, though 
still great, is by no means astonish- 
ing. It would be a mistake, no doubt, 
to suppose that Calderon rivalled 
or sought to rival the almost preter. 
natural rapidity of Lopé, to whom 

‘twenty-four hours, it is said, were 
sufficient for the composition of a play. 
On the contrary, his plots were gene- 
rally carefully studied and digested, 
the combinations of the intrigue very 
artfully and elaborately prepared, the 
brilliant passages in his dramas highly 
Wrought up ; though long practice and 
extensive acquaintance with the stage, 
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coupled with the facilities afforded 
by a musical language, copious in 
rhymes, and by occasional repetitions 
of the same incidents and imagery, 
enabled him to produce a drama in 
a space of time, which, though long 
if compared with that usually given by 
Lopé to his brilliant improvisations, 
certainly appears wonderfully short in 
comparison with that which an English 
dramatist would have bestowed upon 
a play of corresponding length. 

It is certainly singular, that in the 
case of a person so distinguished as 
Calderon, enjoying in his own day the 
favour of successive sovereigns, and 
the proud title of « Phoenix of Poets,” 
no life but this meagre memorial of 
Vera Tassis should have appeared ; 
and that no correspondence, or docu- 
ments illustrative of his character or his 
poetical views, have yet been published. 
It is difficult to believe that such ma. 
terials do not exist in Spain, if sufficient 
zeal and perseverance were bestowed 
on their acquisition: and we could 
scarcely point outa subject of greater 
interest and novelty for acritical biogra- 
phy than that which a life of Calderon, 
constructed from materials of sufli- 
cient minuteness and personal interest, 
combined with an impartial and tem. 
perate appreciation of his works, would 
afford. 

The task would undoubtedly be a 
difficult one. The sudden and total 
neglect into which not only the works 
of Calderon, but that of all the Spanish 
dramatists of the early school, sank 
upon the introduction of the French 
taste into Spain, under the Bour- 
bons, and from which, in their own 
country, they have never emerged, has 
left the theatre of Calderon with a most 
corrupted and mutilated text—so cor- 
rupt, indeed, as to be occasionally 
unintelligible, notwithstanding the 
attempts at emendation by Vera Tas- 
sis and Apontes. Frequently no- 
thing exists, except the internal evi- 
dence of style, or allusions to passing 
events, or the date of representation, 
to mark the date of the composition of 
any particular play. All of them are 
left without the slightest commentary 
to explain the many difficulties arising 
sometimes from a real obscurity in the 
ideas themselves, sometimes from a 
form of expression now antiquated, 
sometimes from plays on words which 
escape thenotice of the foreign reader— 
and still more frequently from the per- 
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petual allusions to incidents of the day, 
or to passages in contemporary authors 
or plays, which are made the subject ef 
satire or praise;—to prevailing fashions, 
absurdities, proverbial expressions, or 
popular ballads of the time—many of 
which would now baffle the research 
of the best Spanish scholar and anti. 
quarian. Recollecting by what slow 
degrees, and by means of what a com- 
bination of labours, our own critical 
commentaries on Shakspeare, imper- 
fect as they still are, have grown into 
shape, we could not, indeed, hope 
that any single individual, whatever 
might be his learning or his enthusi- 
asm for his task, could hope to dis» 
pel the obscurity which hangs over 
many parts of Calderon—to reform the 
many errors of the text—or to supply 
the defective lines which occur in many 
of the plays, from any authentic read- 
ings. But much, we are persuaded, 
might be done by any one critically ac- 
quainted with the original—approach- 
ing thetask with a due understanding of 
the peculiar views and feelings of the 
poet, and confining himself to a few of 
the best specimens of Calderon’s tragic 
and comic powers—to amend their pre- 
sent mutilated condition, and, by a jue 
dicious commentary, to render intelli- 
gible, and even pointed and appropri- 
ate, much which at present appears 
puerile, impertinent, or absolutely un- 
meaning. Even among the Germans, 
where masterly translations of select 
plays of Calderon, by Schlegel, Gries, 
and Malsburg, (not to mention the in- 
ferior names of Barmann and others,) 
have appeared, there is an extreme want 
of any such commentary to explain the 
allusions to passing events, or the double 
meaning through which the plays on 
words derive their point. Sometimes, 
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indeed, this may be, and has been, ef.’ 
fected with much skill by Gries, by the’ 
adoption of some equivalent in the’ 
German language suflicient to give an 
idea of the Spanish dramatist’e mean- 
ing, without a formal explanations but 
not unfrequently this has been found, 
even by Gries, with all his metrical fa- 
cility, his perfect knowledge of the ori- 
ginal, and unwearied pains, to be im- 
possible ; and although the words are 
literally translated, their spirit and 
meaning does not appear in the Ger- 
man. Ashort accompanying commen- 
tary, such as that of which some brief 
specimens are given by Schmidt, 
( Wiener Jahrbiicher, vols. xvii. xviii. 
and xix. Anzeige Blatt,*) would be 
invaluable, in explaining the leading 
allusions to those historical events of 
the day of which Calderon’s dramasare 
full,t—as well as to the popular modes 
and passing subjects of interest—to the 
dramas of Moreto, Mira d’Amescua, 
Montalvan, Molina, and De Hoz, or the 
novels of Cervantes from Don Quivotet 
to the Jealous Estremaduran; to which 
Calderon constantly refers either 
with candid praise, or good-humoured 
raillery :—pointing out the meaning of 
the plays on words which are perpe- 
tually occurring ; a few of them ex- 
cellent, but the greater part forced and 
trivial, and appearing to us doubly so, 
from the doubtful glimmering of mean- 
ing which we are able to discern in 
them, Asaninstance how inadequatel 
a mere translation, however literal, 
must be to convey any idea of the al- 
lusions intended by Calderon, and on 
which doubtless the effect of his verses 
upon his audience mainly depended, 
take a few. verses from the opening 
scene of the Dama Duende, (the Gob- 
lin Lady.) The Gracioso Cosme, in 





* Kritische uebersicht und anordnung der Dramen des Calderon de la’ Barca, Mit 
bemerkungen ueber Quellen und Nachahmungen und Erlauterungen wichtiger Emgeln- 


heiten. 


+ See for example the allusion to the baptism of the Prince of Asturias, and te the 


war of Savoy under Feria, La Dama Duende, Seene 1;—to the reception of the In- 
fanta Maria in Vienna, before her nuptials with the King of Hungary, afterwards Fer- 
dinand III,, Mejor esta que Estava, Scene 1, ActI.;—to the festivities in honour of 
the Prince of Asturias, La Vanda y la Flor, Scene, 1. In fact, there is scarcely a 
drama of Calderon in which such allusions do not abound. 

} See allusions to verses in Moreto’s Lindo Don Diego, in the Astrologo Fingide, 
the origin of Dryden’s Mock Astrologer;—to Tirso de Molina’s Combidado de Piedra, 
the original of Moliére’s Festin de Pierre, and Shadwell’s Don Juan, in the Mananas 
de Abril y Mayo ; to Lopé’s Melindres de Belise, in No ay burlas con el amor junto 
the Don Quixote, Dama Duende, Act I.;—El Sitio de Breda, Manos Blancas no 


ofenden ;—to the Curious Impertinent, Casa con dos puertas Mala-es Guardar i 


to the Jealous Estremaduran, in El escondido y la Tapada, and so on, 
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answer to his master's observation, 
that they had come an hour too late 
to witness the festivities on the occa- 


Come las cosas se aciertan, 

O se yerran por una hora! 
Por una hora que fuera 
Antes Piramo a la fuente, 
No hallara a su Tisbe muerta 
Y las moras no mancharan ; 
(Porque dicen los poetas, 
Que con arrope de moras 

Se escribio aquella tragedia. ) 
Per una hora que tardara, 
Tarquino hallaraa Lucretia 
Recogida, con lo cual 

Los autores no auduvieran, 
Sin ser Vicarios, llevando 

A salas de competencias, 

La causa sobre saber, 

Si hizo fuerza on o hizo fuerza, 
Por una hora que pensara, 
Si era bien hecho o no era, 
Echarse Hero de Ja torre, 
No se echara es cosa cierta, 
Con que le hubiera excusado, 
El Doctor Mira de Mescua 
De haber dado a los teatros, 
Tan bien escrita comedia., 


These instances quoted by the 
Gracioso seem to us far-fetched and 
pointless enough ; but to the Spanish 
spectators of the year 1629, when the 
Dama Duende was first played, they 
had something of the same interest 
which the parodies inthe Rehearsal had 
for those who were familiar with the 
originals in the -heroic plays of Dry- 
den. The allusion to Pyramus and 
Thisbe is pointed against the tragedy 
of that name by Pedro Rosete Niiio ; 
and the remark as to the mulberry 
juice probably embodies some of the 
satirical commentaries of the day upon 
that production. The Zarguin and 
Lucretia of Francesco de Roxas, a 
celebrated cultist in style, and many 
of whose dramas were played under 
Calderon’s name, is next referred to; 
while the compliment paid to Mira de 
Mescua has reference to his play of 
Ero, than a favourite on the Spanish 
stage.* 

While an explanation of the difficul- 
ties and obscurities of the text would 
thus be indispensable in any English 
selection of the dramas of Calderon, a 
candid and impartial criticism, both of 
their general scope and of the details 
of their execution, freed alike from 


sion of the baptism of the Prince of 
Asturias, observes,— 


Ah! how many things in life are 

Met or miss’d but by an hour! 
Pyramus, had he but hasted 

One hour sooner to the fountain, 

Had not found his Thisbe dead, 

And our mulberry dye were wanting—~ 
(For, with mulberry juice the poets, 
Say that tragedy was written ;) 


Had he come but one hour later, 
Tarquin would have found Lucretia 
Safe retired within her chamber, 
And the tribe of learned authors 
Need not have so stoutly wrangled, 
Whether ’twere arape or no, 


Had she had an hour’s reflection, 

Ere she leapt from off the turret, 
Whether she should leap or tarry, 
Hero would have wiser been ; 

And our Doctor Mira Mescua, 
Might have spared himself the trouble 
Of enriching our collections 

With so well composed a play, 


narrow and national prejudices on the 
one hand, and from indiscriminate 
admiration and extravagant eulogy on 
the other, would be a most valuable 
addition for the English reader. It 
was unfortunate for the due appreci- 
ation of Calderon’s dramatic powers, 
that when attention was again called 
to the Spanish stage by the essays and 
translations of Augustus William 
Schlegel, the subject was taken up 
rather in a spirit of blind and super- 
stitious adoration, than of rational and 
intelligent admiration, of a genius un- 
questionably of a high order, but as 
undeniably deformed by grievous er- 
rors of taste. Calderon was at once 
exalted into an idol, an object of reve- 
rence, in whom all that in other men 
was regarded as faulty was suddenl 

converted into beauty. Frederick 
Schlegel, with all the zeal of a “ new 
convertite,” did not hesitate to claim 
for the Catholic poet not only an 
equality of rank, but a superiority 
over Shakspeare, on the ground that 
the latter ‘* has the fault of too often 
placing before our eyes, in all its mys- 
tery and perplexity, the riddle of life, 
ike a sceptical poet, without giving 
us any hint of the solution;"’ while 





* Wiener Jabrbiicher, vol, xliii, p. 112; and vol. xvii. Anzeige Blatt, p. 4. 
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in Calderon, “ the enigma of life is 
not barely expressed, but solved ;” 
that he uniformly “ makes spiritual 
purification the result of external sor- 
rows;”" that in him “ every thing is 
conceived in this spirit of Christian 
love and purification—every thing 
seen in its light, and clothed in the 
splendour of its heavenly colouring.” * 
How far this may be applicable gen- 
erally to the religious plays of Cal- 
deron we shall not pretend to judge, 
for our acquaintance with them is ex- 
tremely limited ; although, were we to 
draw any conclusions from the Devo- 
tion of the Cross or the Purgatory of 
St Patrick, pieces which have been 
rightly characterised as the very su- 
blime of Catholic antinomianism, we 
should hold his solution of the riddle 
of life, and his scheme of spiritual pu- 
rification, a most extraordinary one 
indeed. 

But how perfectly erroneous and 
delusive is this observation of Schle- 
gel, when applied to that large, 
and by far the most interesting 
class of Calderon’s plays, the Co- 
medias de Capa y Espada — gay 
pieces of intrigue, in which the only 
morality is that which the Spanish 
code of gallantry and honour had for 
the time consecrated, and in which, 
after a series of perplexities, disguises, 
duels, and white lies told without re- 
morse, to deceive fathers or brothers, 
the whole winds up with a marriage! 
If the spirit of Christian love and 
spiritual purification can be traced in 
the temptation, fall, and restoration to 
virtue of Cyprian in the Magico Pro- 
digioso, or in the heroic devotion of 
the martyr Ferdinand in the Constant 
Prince, what traces of their existence 
are to be found in such gay imbro- 
glios as the Peor esta que estava, (It 
is worse than it was,) or its pendant, 
Mejor esta que estava? (It is better 
than it was ;) in the bombastic nur- 
sery extravagances of the Puente de 
Mantible, (Bridge of Mantible,) which 
Schlegel has unaccountably honoured 
with a translation; or in those dark 
tragedies of jealous vengeance which 
recur so frequently in Calderon—such 
as El Medico de su Honra, (The 
Physician of his Honour ;) A Secreto 
Agravio Secreta Venganza, (Secret 
Vengeance for Secret Injury ;) or El 
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Pintor de su Deshonra, (The Painter 
of his own Dishonour ;)—the last, in- 
deed, conspicuous for gloomy power 
but all of them tending to justify, and 
even to consecrate the crime of secret 
and barbarous murder, when honour 
appears to have been wounded, oreven, 
as in the Medico de su Honra, where 
the marriage ties have not been broken 
in fact, but only in imagination. In 
short, Frederick Schlegel has absurdly 
applied, as a general characteristic of 
Calderon, what is only true of a very, 
limited and peculiar portion of his 
works. Many of his plays have 
either no moral at all, or a very bad 
one: and, in point of a pure, elevat~ 
ed, and humanizing spirit, generally 
informing his works, no impartial 
reader, in the least degree acquainted 
with the writings of both dramatists, 
could ever hesitate to give the prefer- 
ence to Shakspeare. 

We feel it just as difficult to admit 
the high merits which have frequently 
been claimed for Augustus William 
Schlegel’s estimate of Calderon, in 
his “ Dramatic Course.” It fills the 
ear, indeed, with expressions which 
have an air of much profundity, and 
philosophical generalization ; but, as 
a characteristic of Calderon, nothing 
can be more vague and unsatisfactory. 
It is indeed surprising how a writer, 
whose thorough acquaintance with 
Calderon had been evinced by his 
‘* Spanisches Theater,” and whose en- 
thusiasm for his subject was unbounded, 
could have submitted to the public a 
criticism from which so little light as 
to Calderon’s peculiarities, the points 
of distinction between him and Lopé, 
or the merits or demerits of his prin- 
ciplesof composition, can be gathered. 
We are glad to find our own view of 
the vague and unsatisfactory nature of 
this celebrated effusion confirmed by 
the authority of the accomplished 
Spanish scholar and German critic, 
Solger. In his review of Schlegel’s 
work, he observes—* At last follows 
the delineation of Calderon ; but it 
deals so entirely with externals, that 
we rise from its perusal with entire 
disappointment. How instructive 
might the author have proved, who 
appears to have studied the poet with 
peculiar preference, had he favoured 
us with some intelligent insight into 





* Lectures on the History of Literature, Lecture 12, 
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the character of that poet whom he 
has tried to Epo: in in Germany, 
and in regard to whom the Germans, 
as they so often do, have run into a 
thoughtless and visionary admiration ! 
But, in regard to the position which 
Calderon occupies in art, nothing is 
said; and the author confines himself 
either to general elucidations of the 
Spanish character, or rhetorical eulo- 
gies of the poet himself. . . . 
As to the point of view from whence 
— views human life, his man- 

er of contemplating the world, his 
characteristic qualities, his composi- 
tion, and exposition, we find not a 
word.” 

Where Schlegel has failed, we 
certainly are not vain enough to think 
we should succeed; on the contrary, 
we confess we shrink from the haz- 
ardous task of attempting a general 
characteristic of Calderon. In some 

En el teatro del mundo 
Todos son representantes ; 
Cual hace un Rey soberano, 
Cual un principe, un grande, 
A quien obedecen todos. 

Y aquel punto, aquel instante 
Que dura el papel, es dueno 
De todas las voluntades. 
Acabose la comedia 

¥ como el papel se acabe 
La muerte en el vestuario 
A todos los deja iguales. 


Calderon. S 





points, we find it difficult, even after 
considerable study of the subject, to 
come to any satisfactory conclusion in 
ourown minds: as, for instance, how far 
Calderon adopted the affectation and 
extravagance of the Estilo Culto— 
the euphuism of Madrid—from choice, 
or simply in compliance with a fashion 
which he knew to be contrary to good 
taste and good sense, but believed to 
be indispensable to the popularity of 
his dramas at Court. On this point, 
we think the internal evidence of his 
works extremely contradictory. It is 
certainly true, that no one can occa- 
sionally express an image, or illustrate 
a comparison more simply and effect- 
ively. 

Witness the following quaint but 
forcible lines from the speech of the 
captive Portuguese knight, Don Alvar 
de Viseo, in Saber del Mal y del 
Bien :— 

On the theatre of earth 

All mankind are merely players. 
One enacts a sovereign king, 

One a prince, and one a noble, 
Unto whom the rest do homage ; 
For the space and for the instant 
That the part endures, he seems 
Master of the wills of all ; 

But the play of life played out, 
With the dropping of the curtain, 
Death within the green-room brings 
All the actors to their level. 


Or the following couplet, in which a fine sentiment is briefly and tersely ex- 


pressed. 


Que al cuerpo le viste el oro 
ero al alma la nobleza. 


Gold may be the body's dress, 
But the soul’s is nobleness. 
—A Secreto Agravio Secreta Venganza, 


Calderon sneers at times, too, at the professors of the Estilo Culto, including 


himself. 


De esos hyperboles !enos 
De crepuscolos y albores 
E mundo cansada esta. 


And, again, in Hombre pobre todo es 


—Cual es Mayor porfeccion. 
Trazas, in the description of Clara. 


Dejo a parte locutiones 
Porticas, aunque aqui 
Pudiera decer que fue 

Su cabello oro de Ofir 

Su frente campo de nieve. 


And yet to find a whole play, even 
in those of a level and domestic char- 
acter, undeformed by some of the very 
hyperboles or subtilties which he re- 
probates, would be difficult, if not im- 
possible. In his more extravagant 
plays, such as the Judas Maccabeus, 
La Gran Zenobia, or La Hija del 
Ayre, nay, we are constrained to add, 


in the first act of the much-lauded 
Constaxt Prince, Calderon might 
dispute the palm of pompous affectation 
with the Italian Marino, or with the 
prince of the Cultoristos, Gongora 
himself; and, like Shadwell— 
‘* Be own’d, without dispute, 

Throuzhall the realms of nonsense absolute.” 

The few remarks, then, with which 
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we intend to preface our translations, 
shall be confined to such points in the 
literary character of Calderon, as we 
conceive to be attended with the least 
dispute. 

I. That there are certain general 
points of resemblance between the 
drama of England and that of Spain 
—such as the disregard of the unities 
and the union of the comic and tragic 
in the same composition, is sufficiently 
known. It is more important to dis- 
criminate the points of distinction be- 
tweenthem. And here, in comparing 
the general character of Calderon’s 
dramas with those of Shakspeare, we 
at once perceive one important differ- 
ence. ‘The drama, as a picture of hu- 
man life, exhibits actions as resulting 
from the combined operation of two 
influences—the native character and 
dispsition of the actor, on the one 
hand, which may be considered as re- 
presenting the principle of free-will, 
and the combination of external 
circumstances, over which he _ has 
no control, which represent the an- 
tagonist and neceSsitating principle. 
Man cannot, indeed, escape from the 
influence of circumstances, nor mo- 
dify his external position; but, ac- 
cording to the constitution of his 
own intellectual or moral being, thesé 
circumstances act differently upon 
his volition, and lead to different re- 
sults. One man, in a certain position, 
yields to temptation ; another struggles 
against and overcomes it; a weak 
mind bends submissively to fancied 
obligations, which have no better 
foundation than fashion or national 
prejudice; a strong mind, in the 
same circumstances, rises above these, 
and, under the direction of a higher 
morality, braves the tyranny of cus- 
tom, and the opinion of the world. 
In the representation of this action 
and reaction of circumstances and char- 
acter upon each other; in the harmo- 
nious and natural adjustment of their 
respective provinces, so as neither to 
necessitate the action, as if by a blind 
fatality, nor, on the other hand, to insu- 
late the characters from the operation 
of events, no one has ever been so suc- 
cessful as Shakspeare. In his works, 
the influence of circumstances on the 
one hand, and the natural strength of 
character on the other, keep their re- 
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spective places, asin the world of reali- 

ty. The action seems to grow out of 
their joint operation, as the boughs 

which spring from a trunk which has 

been grafted, partake of the character 

of both the original trees. Hence as 

the same events, or the same combi- 

nation of circumstances, produce the | 
most opposite or varying effects on 

different beings in the world of reality, 

so on Shakspeare’s dramatic system, 

something of the same variety is ob. 

tained. No one in his plays can pre- 

dict, from the mere announcement of 

the position in which a particular char. 

acter stands, even combined with a 

general knowledge of his ‘character, 

such as that he is ambitious, jealous, 

revengeful, and so on, what course the 

action istotake. Looking at it retro- 

spectively, we shall rarely fail to per- 

ceive that it is in precise accordance 

with what may be supposed to be the 

result of the combined forces, subjec- 

tive and objective, which have been 
brought into collision; but, as the 

possible combinations resulting from 
the ever-varying action of mind upon 
unvarying circumstances are endless, 

it is impossible to anticipate them be- 
forehand; and the result, therefore, 
possesses for us at once the charm 
of nature and of novelty. 

On the Spanish stage, and particu- 
larly in the dramas of Calderon, this 
balance between the principle of liberty 
and that of necessity is by no means 
preserved. The independent energy 
of character in a great measure disap- 
pears; the human beings are surround. 
ed by certain external events, or by 
certain real or supposed fixed principles 
of religion and morality, which oper- 
ate upon them like so many neces- 
sities, against which, in general, they 
scarcely struggle, and never with any 
hope or chance of success. What may 
have led to this radical distinction in 
the spirit of the dramas of the two 
countries, giving to that of Spain much 
of the fatalistic character of the Greek, 
is an enquiry both curious and diffi. 
cult. A late German critic, Ulrici, 
in a comparative view of the dramatic 
principles of Shakspeare, Calderon, 
and Goethe,* to which we willingly 
acknowledge our obligations, and from 
whose temperate, judicious, and intel. 
ligible criticisms, a far more satisfac. 





* Ueber Shakspeare’s Dramatische Kunst, und Sein Verhaltniss zu Calderon und 


Goethe, Von Dr Hermann Ulrici.—Halle, 1839. 
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tory estimate of Calderon may be 
formed, than from the eloquent rhapso- 
dies of Schlegel, ingeniously attempts 
to trace this distinctive difference be- 
tween the systems of the English 
and Spanish poets, to the respective 
influences of the Protestant and 
Catholic religions; and, as applied 
to one class of Calderon's works, there 
is a considerable degree of truth in his 
theory. It is, undoubtedly, the ten- 
dency of Catholicism to reduce religion 
to an objective, external, and almost 
sensible form; to encourage the idea 
that it is something not growing out of, 
and contained within, the mind itself, 
nor even operating through the medi- 
um of intelligence and the moral sense 
in guiding human conduct, but act- 
ing upon it through the permission of 
the Deity, like an irresistible outward 
force ; the effects of which the mora- 
lity or reason of man neither furthers 
nor prevents; a proposition, not per- 
haps in itself untrue, if taken merely 
in the sense that all good influences 
spring from God, but which, when 
embodied in the form which it assumes 
in the Spanish drama, is calculated to 
lead to the most startling and revolting 
consequences. 

Now, this total isolation of religion 
from morality, and the unconditional 
and irresistible influence attributed to 
the former—a practical result of Ca- 
tholicism, which Calderon adopts to 
its fullest extent in all his religious 
plays—has one obvious consequence. 
It annihilates all free agency on 
the part of his heroes, and makes the 
intended result, as explained by 
Frederick Schegel, viz. their spiritual 
purification, in no way dependent on 
the character or disposition, which 
remain, up even to the very moment of 
their apotheosis, just as desperately 
wicked and apparently irreclaimable 
as before. For example, in the Devo- 
tion to the Cross, up to the time when 
Eusebio, after being fairly slain, is 
miraculously recalled to life for the 
purpose of having his confession heard, 
and of being thereafter, as an imme- 
diate consequence, received into para- 
dise, what has been his life? That of 
a profligate, a robber, a habitual mur- 
derer ; not to mention the unconscious 
incest which Calderon has added to 
this catalogue of offences; while the 
solitary gleam of a better nature which 
enlightens this dark mass of crime, is 
a superstitious reverence for the cross, 
a feeling which he has never been 





entirely able to eradicate; and one 
which Eusebio, we believe, shares 
with most of the Italian Banditti, who 
seldom fail to erect a cross above the 
grave of their victims, and are gene- 
rous enough to afford, out of the plun- 
der, a small per centage to provide 
masses for the repose of the deceased. 
In the Purgatory of St Patrick, the 
hero, Ludovico Ennio, describes hi 
previous career to his mistress Polonia, 
in the following agreeable colours:— 


No te contare piedades 

Ni maravillas del cielo 

Obrados por mi; delitos 
Hurtos, Muertes, Sacrilegios, 
Tracciones, Alevosius. 

Te contare. 


“Thefts, murders, sacrilege, treachery, 
and falsehood”’—a general description, 
to which the particular enumeration 
which follows adds rape and adultery. 
To be sure, there is one redeeming 
point in this catalogue on which Ludo- 
vico piques himself considerably ; 
and that is, having slain a bumbailiff 
who attempted to apprehend him; a 
kind of compensation to the cause of 
morality, which he thinks not with- 
out its importance in balancing the ulti- 
mate account of good and evil. 

Ya en la resistencia puesto 

A un corchete di’ la muerte 

Algo habia de hacer bien hecho 

Entre tantas cosas malas ; 

Tengale Dios en el cielo. 
Yet this monster, for he really is no 
better, is selected as the special object 
of this principle of irrespective grace 
in which Calderon so much delights. 
He is destined to be converted and 
saved through the sudden horror pro- 
duced by an awful apparition, specially 
commissioned for that purpose, and 
apart from the slightest evidence of 
any moral change in the character of 
the individual, and though, as far as 
any one can see, * cut off even in the 
blossoms of his sin,” is pronounced at 
oncea fit candidate for heaven. But we 
should, at the same time, be doing great 
injustice to Calderon, while objecting 
to this principle of a wondrous and 
external agency controlling human 
volition, without the aid of natural rea- 
son or moral feeling, and thus ex- 
tinguishing all legitimate dramatic 
interest, if we did not acknowledge the 
wild and terrible grandeur of the 
scene which occasions the conversion 
of Ennio, though even there, we 
think the conception. better than the 
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execution, Maturin, who-had either 
read or heard of the incident, has in- 
troduced it in one of his plays. Ennio 
has for some time been on the watch 
to assassinate an enemy ; a cloaked 
figure constantly comes in his way, 
calls on his name, induces him to fol- 
luw, and disappears. It is night ; 
accompanied by his servant Paulin, 
Ennio is determined that, on this oc- 
casion at least, the mysterious in- 
truder shall himself be the victim of 
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his temerity. Suddenly thefigureagain 
appears, shrouded in a cloak, calls, as 
before, Ludovico! and invites him to 
follow. Ennio draws his sword, 
strikes at it, and .wounds—the air, 
The cloaked figure retreats before 
him ; Ennio follows, in vain attempt- 
ing to touch it with his weapon ; they 
re-enter (as in the Ghost scene in 
Hamlet) in a lonely spot, Ludovico 
still pursuing the unknown Cavalier, 
and addressing him— 


Cavalier, the street already 

We have left; if aught prevented 
There our combat, here we stand, 
Man to man, with none beside us. 
Since against thy frame my weapon 
Strikes in vain, I dare to ask thee 


Who art thou, strange being ? 


Speak ! 


Art thou mortal, spectre, devil ? 


—Still no answer ! 


Thus I dare then 


’ Cast aside that cloak of thine 


And discover— 


[ He pulls open the cloak and discovers a skeleton. 
God protect me! 


What is this? 


O fearful image! 


Horrid vision! mortal terror! 
What art thou, gaunt corpse, that, crumbled 


Into earth and ashes, still 


Livest ? 


Voice from the Skeleton. 


Know’st thou not thyself? 


See in me thine own resemblance: 


I am Ludovico Ennio. 


[ Disappears. 


Lud. Aid me heaven! what do I hear ? 


Aid me heaven! what do I see? 


[ He falls on the ground. 


Lud. Ya salimos caballero 
De la calle ; se era estorbo 


Reiiir en ella, ya estamos 


Cuerpo a cuerpo, los dos solos. 
Y pues mi espada no ofende 
Vuestra persona, me arrojo 


A saber quien sois. 


Decidme! 


Sois hombre, sombra, o’ demonio ? 


No hablais ? 
A quitaros el embozo, 
Y saber— 


Pues he de atreverme 


[ Descubrele la capa, y halla debaxo un esqueleto. 


Valgame el Cielo! 
Ay Dios, que espantoso 


Que miro ? 


Espectaculo! que horrible 
Vision ! que mortal asombro ! 
Quien eres, yerto cadaver, 
Que deshecho en humo y polvo 


Vives hoy? 
Emb. 


No te conoces ? 
Este es tu retrato propio, 
Yo soy Ludovico Ennio. 


[Desaparece, 


Lud, Valgame el Cielo! que oigo? 
Valgame el Cielo! que veo? 


II. Calderon's Catholicism, then, i : 
may certainly besupposedtohavecom- to his religious dramas, making the 


municated this character of fatalism 
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agency of visions and miraculous in- 
terpositions from without, not the re- 
flections or energies of the mind 
within, the mainspring of the action. 
It is not, however,-so easy to see how 
Catholicism should be chargeable with 
the introduction of a similar principle 
into his other dramas ; and yet that it 
is found in almost all of them is unde- 
niable. For as in the religious plays 
an objective power, over which man 
has no command, operates, so in the 
Comedias the sense of honour in men, 
the passion of love in women, the feel- 
ing of jealousy, the obligations of 
friendship, the laws of knightly gal- 
lantry, seem all erected by mankind 
into so many external necessities, which 
act with a uniform and irresistible 
effect upon the dramatis persone, 
overpowering differences of charac- 
ter, and leading to invariable results. 
The consequence of this is, that while 
in Shakspeare’s plays we are curious 
to know how an individual will think 
and act in a given situation, according 
to the peculiarities of his individual 
nature, on the Spanish stage, our only 
curiosity is as to the series of events 
by which the dramatist will surround 
him, and by which he will mechani- 
cally be put in motion. Once placed 
in a given situation, his course seems 
susceptible of almost mathematical 
calculation. That Calderon, whose 
characters are always at bottom Span- 
iards of the seventeenth century, 
found these unbounding laws of hon- 
our, jealousy, love, and courtesy, (the 
relics of a past period of the national 
history, when chivalrous feeling, na- 
tional and individual pride, and a 
system of artificial gallantry, estab- 
lished by custom, had prevailed,) actu- 
ally influencing the society of his 
time, there can be no doubt. Had not 
the audience sympathized with the 
despotism which such feelings were 
supposed to exert over the will and 
conduct of the personages of the dra- 
ma, they never could have been recon- 
ciled to a system, the uniformity and 
monotony of which were so obvious ; 
by which individuality of character 
wasin agreat measure effaced—and the 
personages of the piece reduced to 
classes like the pére noble, premier 
amoureux, &c., of the opera, whose 
line of business and whole conduct 
werechalked out beforehand, with little 
possibility of deviation. 

Of all the feelings which are thus 
influential on the Spanish stage, hon- 
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our is represented as the most despo. 
tic and unalterable. Spanish inx 
genuity,” says Ulrict, had reduced 
its laws to a highly refined system, 
rigorously pursued into the minntest 
details, and pervading life in all its 
vital relations. It was a part of the 
harshness and indolence of the national 
character, not to move a hair’s breadth 
from its fixed notions and principles—to 
carry them out into relentless execu- 
tion—to be sensitively suspicious of 
every infringement of them. The na- 
tional history, too, contributed its part, 
as any one will at once perceive who 
recollects the protracted and chival- 
rous contest, with the conclusion of 
which, in Spain, ‘the middle ages may 
be said to merge into modern times ; 
and remembers also how, in the six- 
teenth century, Spain raised herself 
to the foremost rank in the politics of 
Europe ;—what additional nourish- 
ment was thus imparted to the na- 
tional pride, and how much more rigid- 
ly the feudal distinctions between the 
nobility and the common people, and 
in the former, between different ranks 
and classes, were adhered to in Spain 
than elsewhere. But in consequence of 
this separation, the conception of hon- 
nour had only a particular and limited 
application. The system had imme- 
diate reference to the nobility; the 
citizens and the populace had no part 
in it—they had their own peculiar code 
of morals. Thus Calderon’s servants 
have always a different morality from 
their masters, generally, no doubt, to 
the disadvantage of the former—some- 
times, however, to their advantage, 
when contrasted with the perverted and 
inflated system of the latter. Calderon 
never undertakes to paint the people; 
he deals with kings, princes, and 
knights. To the former he cannot 
descend, since in doing so he would be 
under the necessity of stepping entirely 
out of the sphere to which alone his 
views of the world and of life are 
suited. Two entirely different circles, 
moving beside each other, but without 
any point of contact, could not possi- 
bly have been united in one work 
without destroying its external and 
internal unity.” 

It may be noticed, that while this 
observation is in the main correct— 
since Calderon deals chiefly with cer- 
tain aristocratical and conventional 
notions of honour, love, and gallan- 
try, which he found either tradition- 


ally or actually existing among the 
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higher classes; he has occasionally 
stepped beyond this limited circle, 
and has excited a warm interest in 
the reader, plainly because he was 
himself impressed with the truth and 
poetry of the conception, in the char- 
acter of a personage selected from 
the humbler ranks—a simple country 
magistrate, with no pretensions to 
nobility, whose conceptions of honour 
are those only of an honest peasant, 
but who has encountered the mest 
grievous wrong, in an outrage offered 
to his daughter by one of these privi- 
leged aristocratic tyrants, in whose 
mouths the maxims of chivalrous cour- 
tesy, gallantry, and honour which are 
so rife, are constantly in contradiction 
to their practical conduct. No charac- 
ter in Calderon is painted with stronger 
and more characteristic traits, or in a 
manner more calculated to convey the 
impression that the dramatist fully 
sympathized with the native simplicity 
and nobleness of the man, than the old 
peasant judge Pedro Crespo, in the 
Alcalde de Zalamea. We see him 
boldly determined, at all hazards, 
to do himself justice on the titled 
ravisher of his daughter ;— proceeding: 
with strict form to his arrest and 
condemnation ; afterwards when ac- 
cused before his King, Philip II. of 
Spain, satisfying him by his simple 
eloquence of the truth of his story, 
and of the guilt of Don Alvaro; and 
then, when the King, admitting the 
justice of the sentence, orders him to 
deliver over his prisoner to the royal 
custody, directing the doors of the 
Court to be thrown open, disclosing 
to view the guilty officer strangled 
and sitting on a chair—and calmly 
telling the King, that the surrender of 
the prisoner would now be difficult, 
as in Spain it was the custom of the 
Court which pronounced the sentence 
to carry it also into execution. 

If Calderon, while giving full play 
to this extravagant conception of hon- 
our, and representing it to be, as it pro- 
bably was, omnipotent over inferior 
minds, had occasionally exhibited a 
picture of the collision between this 
airy phantom and higher duties, in a 
mind of greater strength and compass, 
and of the triumph of the latter over the 
former, he might unquestionably have 
imparted to some of his subjects of 
this class, an originality, variety, a 
tragic depth and interest, which at 

resent they do not possess. As it 
is, Calderon’s plays, which turn on 
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the feeling of honour, as applied to 
the marriage tie, appear to be the 
gloomiest developments of an iron 
principle of destiny, frequently wreak- 
ing its vengeance on the innocent, suf- 
fering the guilty to escape, or even 
rewarding the author of crime with 
worldly favour, and exalting his cruel- 
ty into a virtue. 

Thus, in the Medico de su Honra, 
this principle of honour, which impels 
Don Gutierre to the murder of his 
wife, merely because he suspects that 
her affections have been alienated from 
him by Henry of Transtamara, the 
brother of Pedro the Cruel, forbids 
him, in the shape of loyalty, to at- 
tempt any thing against the brother of 
his sovereign. The royal seducer 
escapes; the innocent wife is sacri- 
ficed. The same principle, too, which 
exacts vengeance requires that it shall 
be secret. Donna Mencia is secretly 
bled to death, that all memory of the 
wrong may be buried with its author. 
This maxim is carried still further in 
A Secreto Agravio Secreta Venganza, 
where Donna Leonora has yielded 
to the seductions of Don Luis. The 
last act of the play is one of the 
most dramatic and terrible in its char- 
acter with which we are acquainted. 
Leonora is awaiting her lover in the 
garden of her husband's country house, 
looking out upon the Tagus. Instead 
of the expected lover Don Luis, her 
husband Don Lopé enters ; his clothes 
are dripping with wet ; he informs his 
wife that he had with difficulty escaped 
a watery grave; that a certain Don 
Luis de Benavides, a stranger to him, 
had solicited a place in the boat in 
which he was crossing to the summer 
residence of the king, which he had 
granted ; the boat, he regrets to say, 
had struck on a sand-bank, and his 
companion had perished. Leonora 
faints ; her husband, with the deepest 
apparent sympathy, assures the by- 
standers it is the effect of terror at the 
danger he had encountered; she is 
conveyed to her room. The scene 
changes to the sea-shore; it is mid« 
night. Don Sebastian and his army 
are preparing for their African expe- 
dition, and the king, walking up and 
down: with the Duke of Braganza, 
admires the twinkling lights in the 
ships at sea, and in the numerous 
country houses which line the shore, 
among which is that of Don Lopé de 
Almeyda. Suddenly a cry of fire is 
heard, and the house of Don Lopé is 













































































seen in flames. He himself rushes 
out, bearing Leonora dead in his arms. 
She has perished, he says, in the 
flames ; after the loss of such a pattern 


He consigns his secret 
To the waves, and to the flames, 
That he only who the outrage 
Knew, should know the vengeance too. 


III. The consequence of these ob- 
jective inflexible principles of action 
is, of course, a very considerable mono- 
tony, both in the characters of Calde- 
ron, and in the general treatment of 
his themes. All his characters of the 
same class have the strongest resem- 
blance to each other. They are bro- 
thers of a great Spanish noble family ; 
all brave, punctilious, chivalrous, cour- 
teous, somewhat arrogant and over- 
bearing ; in short, their leading fea- 
tures are so alike, that they leave upon 
the mind noimpression of individuality, 
as those of Shakspeare do, but be- 
come confounded with each other in 
the memory. Who, for instance, 
could point out any characteristic dif- 
ferences between the heroes of the two 
plays, Mejor esta que estava, and 
Peor esta que estava—Count Carlo 
Colonna, and Don Cesar Ursino; ex- 
cept that the latter has a little of the 
disposition of Don Galaor about him ; 
and, though not absolutely faithless to 
his first attachment, cannot resist the 
temptation of an intermediate love 
passage with the daughter of the 
governor of Gaeta? Again, in his 
picture of jealous husbands, what 
feature of distinction can be pointed 
out between Don Gutierre in the 
Medico de su Honra, Don Juan in 
the Pintor de su Deshonra, and Don 
Lopé in A Secreto Agravio? How 
different, on the contrary, in Shak- 
speare, is the jealousy of Leontes from 
that of Othello or Posthumus ; as the 
passion acts on different natures, and 
its blind impulses are modified by an 
energy from within! Generally speak- 
ing, then, Calderon’s characters are 
simply the representatives of classes : 
husbands, fathers, princes, lovers; all 
partaking of the same type, aud rarely, 
if ever, discriminated from each other 
by any marked differences in the 
strength of passion in tragedy, or of 
humours and peculiarities in comedy. 
Indeed, the portraiture of humours or 
oddities of any kind, Calderon has 
never attempted. All his characters 
of the higher classes are grave and 
serious; they quibble and refine in 
the dialectics of love and compli- 
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to him; he asks and obtains leave to 
join the expedition to Africa. Thus, 
as his friend Don Juan observes, 


Asi el secreto 
Al aguay, fuego le entrega, 
Porque el que supo el agravio 
Solo la venganza sepa. 


ment, but they never jest; and the 
province of humour is entirely aban. 
doned to the servants, one of whom is 
invariably the established jesier of 
the piece. The part of the Gracioso, 
with his satirical observations on the 
pompous sentiments of the higher 
personages, his cowardice or covet- 
ousness, his perfect insensibility to the 
punctilios of honour, courtesy, or gal- 
lantry, by which they are distracted 
or embarrassed, is, in fact, a perpetual 
commentary of vulgar common sense 
upon the sentimental refinements of chi- 
valry ; and nothing but the secret con- 
sciousness which probably existed in 
the breast of every spectator—namely, 
that much real meanness of spirit, or 
baseness of heart, often lurked beneath 
these high-sounding manners of mo- 
rality, just as a ragged doublet was 
often concealed beneath the cloak of 
some knight of Calatrava—and the 
pleasure of thus gratifying the ima- 
gination, and satisfying the reason at 
the same time, by a picture of ro- 
mance in the Master, and of homely 
reality in the Man, could explain the 
invariable introduction of these privi- 
leged buffoons into the most serious 
scenes, and the pleasure with which 
their sallies appear to have been re- 
ceived. Generally speaking, then, 
the plays of Calderon are in the 
highest degree conventional as to 
character. Among the pieces with 
which we are acquainted, we should 
be disposed to say that the comedy 
entitled, Guardate de la Agua Mansa, 
(Beware of Still Water,) is the one 
in which the characters appear to us to 
have most the air of being taken from 
real life. Another, Hombre Pobre 
todo es trazas, (The Poor are full 
of Projects,) of which the hint ap- 
pears to have been taken from the 
Picaresco Romances of Mendoza, has 
also more of characteristic delineation, 
though not of a very pleasing kind, 
than is usual with Calderon. 

IV. While the characters appear 
thus stereotyped, there is also not a 
little monotony in the constant re- 
currence of the themes. In all Cal- 
deron’s plays, the motives are nearly 
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the same; love and jealousy, honour 
and revenge, gratitude for services 
rendered, the obligations of loyalty 
or friendship, appeals to generosity, 
which convert the foe for a time 
into the friend, or make a cava- 
lier encounter any risk to shield the 
fame of a lady to whom_ he is 
an utter stranger. But herein lies the. 
dramatic strength of Calderon, that 
with characters which are little more 
than fixed masks, and a set of themes 
of a very limited compass, his bound- 
less invention enables him so to vary 
the incidents by which the charac- 
ters are set in motion, and so to dis- 
criminate the shades of situations, 
that, while the main theme may cor- 
respond exactly in two plays, the 
details shall appear entirely new. A 
fertile invention of incidents is, in- 
deed, characteristic of the Spanish 
stage, It was possessed in no ordi- 
nary degree by his predecessor Lopé. 
*“ Among the many plays I have 
read,” says Lord Holland, “ I have 
not fallen on one which does not 
strongly fix the attention; and, though 
many of his plots have been transfer- 
red to the French and English stage, 
and rendered more correct and more 
probable, they have seldom or never 
been improved in the great article 
of exciting curiosity and interest.” 
But what in Lopé we cannot help 
thinking was accidental, is in Cal- 
deron the result of the most inge- 
nious and artful combination. Lopé, 
while he fixes curiosity, startles, sur- 
prises, and not unfrequently puzzles 
us, by a maze of intrigue. Calde- 
ron, on the contrary, leads us on step 
by step, through a combination of 
incidents at once complicated and 
clear; the plot is involved in the 
most ingenious manner, so that, while 
the actors themselves are in doubt, the 
spectator possesses the key to the whole, 
and enjoys their perplexities. Then, 
when the spectator or reader begins 
to believe that the resources of the 
author are exhausted ; that he is fair- 
ly driven to the wall, and that the 
denouement must take. place; he 
finds some new loophole or means of 
escape, at once unexpected and yet 
perfectly natural; the mystery re- 
mains unsolved, or, as one doubt is 
cleared up, another more puzzling and 
inextricable is found to arise. As 
models of these felicitous escapes and 
masterpieces of a progressive dra- 
matic interest, in which all appears 
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plain, simple, and well devised to the 
reader, while the characters seem 
the sport of malicious accident, and 
are lost in a maze of wonder, we 
would point to the scene in the second 
act of the Dama Duende—where 
Donna Angela is detected in her 
chamber by Don Manuel, when 
the secret of her visits in her goblin 
character seems about to be abruptly 
disclosed to him, and yet where 
Calderon, by an ingenious contrivance, 
effects her escape, and leaves Don 
Manuel in deeper perplexity than be- 
fore ;—and to the series of incidents 
in the house of Don Cesar in Mejor 
esta que estava, where the interest of 
the reader is constantly kept on the 
stretch by the dangers which threaten 
Count Colonna, the fugitive who has 
taken refuge there, and the happy and 
natural turns by which they are evad- 
ed. But, indeed, it is hardly possible 
to refer to any of the Comedias de 
Capa y Espada, without meeting with 
instances of this mastery of invention, 
both of serious and comic incident. 
In the serious class, Calderon's Casa 
con dos puertas mala es guardar, (Tis 
ill guarding a house with two doors,) 
which has only the fault of a needless 
complication of incidents, though of a 
very ingenious kind; Mananas de 
Abril y Mayo, (Mornings of April 
and May ;) Ei Encanto sin Encanto, 
(Enchantment without Magic,) a sort 
of pendant to his favourite Dama 
Duende ; Los Empenos de un Acaso, 
(The complications of Accident,) a 
title which, indeed, might be applied 
to all his comedies, are conspicuous. 
Among the comic, Guardate de Agua 
Mansa, and La Senora y la Criada, 
(Mistress and Maid,) particularly the 
latter, are proofs, that Calderon was 
not less successful in devising comic 
distresses, or ludicrous mistakes, than 
in the creation of those dilemmas, 
mysteries, and hairbreadth escapes, 
through which he delights to hurry 
his more earnest and dignified char- 
acters. 

A dull play, then, with Calderon is 
a phenomenon of rare occurrence ; in- 
deed, except in his merely religious 
pieces, when the object is rather to 
embody in a visible form some dog- 
matic doctrine of faith, or some sub- 
tile distinction of school divinity, than - 
to present a picture of human life, 
however conventional, it is scarcely 
possible to take up any one of his 
many plays withoyt being irresistibly 
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attracted by the ingenuity of the inci- 
dents, the clear, rapid, and at the same 
time unexpected march of the story. 
Even into his mythological plays, 
or those founded on subjects of an- 
cient history, he throws the same 
spirit of adventure, love, and gallantry 
which characterise those based on mo- 
dern or Spanish incidents. Ulysses, 
in E/ mayor Encantd Amor, and Semi- 
ramis, in the Hija del Ayre, differ 
little, except in name, from the ena- 
moured dukes and princesses of the 
Secreto a Vozes, La Vanda y la Flor, 
and Nadie fie su Secrets; they are 
surrounded with nearly the same web 
of difficulties, misunderstandings, col- 
lisions of duty and inclination, and 
the same fantastic array of Graciosos 
and waiting-women, which form the 
chief source of interest in the latter 
class of plays; while the points of re- 
semblance between the rhodomontades 
of Judas Maccabeus, and the heroes of 
the Puente de Mantible, are obvious. 
Calderon has, in truth, treated subjects 
of mythology and ancient history 
much in the same way as Scuderi, 
Calprenede, and Gomberville, in their 
tedious romances ; that is to say, he 
has, like the French novelists, applied, 
without ceremony, incidents, manners, 
and conventional modes of expression, 
borrowed from the romances of chival- 
ry, to the classic times ; with just this 
difference, that the French romances 
(the popularity of which is one of 
the strangest phenomena in the history 
of literature) are unredeemed by any 
ray of talent, while Calderon, by the 
magic of an exhaustless invention, 
by the happy traits of comprehensive 
reflection and knowledge of human 
nature, which, without any elaborate 
display, are scattered over even his 
worst pieces, and by the glow and fire 
of an imagination pouring forth 
imagery almost spontaneously, and 
arraying its images in a rich attire of 
poetical and musical expression, im- 
parts a species of unity and amalga- 
mation even to these apparently conflie- 
ting elements ;—and, at all events, 
stamps the undoubted character of ge- 
nius upon many scattered scenes and 
passages of plays, which upon the 
whole are little in harmony with a 
cultivated taste. 

V. Yet, in recognising Calderon's 
astonishing invention of incident, and 
that prodigious variety which enables 
him, under circumstances which in 
their general complexion are nearly 









identical, to give anew turn to the situa. 
tions, so as to give to the second 
version of the same theme all the 
charms of an original, it is necessary 
to remind the reader, that certain pose 
tulates are assumed, as of constant 
occurrence, to which it is not very 
easy to accommodate our notions of 
the probable. Secret doors and slid. 
ing passages may be allowed as neces. 
sary and not improbable instruments 
for furthering those intrigues and 
strange rencontres, on which many 
of the Spanish plays turn; and, with 
the aid of night and darkness, we may 
allow also that some happy escapes 
may be made, and some confusion 
naturally caused by the use of the in- 
variable cloak, which is worn by the 
male personages of the play ; to which, 
indeed, along with the use of the 
mantilla on the part of the ladies, 
Calderon laughingly alludes as part 
of the indispensable machinery of his 
plays. 

Es comedia de Don Pedro 

Calderon donde ha de ser 

Por fuerza, amante escondido 

Y rebozada muger. 

—wNo ay Burlas con el Amor, 


But the extent to which, in broad 
daylight, the mere use of the veil is 
supposed to disguise the person, and 
to occasion those equivoques which 
are necessary for the complication 
of the plot, we must fairly confess 
goes far beyond the concessions which 
we think a dramatic poet is entitled to 
demand. Fathers are represented, 
notwithstanding the resemblance of 
height, figure, &c., as unable to detect 
their own daughters, with whom the 
have just been talking half an hour 
before, (Peor esta que estava, Act I. 3) 
brothers their sisters, lovers their mis- 
tresses, (Mejor esta que estava, Act 
II1I.)—and on this very simple, but we 
must be allowed to think not very pro- 
bable nodus, is suspended the denoue- 
ment of nearly one-half of Calderon's 
Comedias de Capay Espada. At the 
same time, let us add, that nothing can 
be more conspicuous than the skill with 
which Calderon contrives, in such cases, 
to avoid the additional improbability 
which would arise if the disguised he- 
roines were allowed to speak: he 
contrives, with uncommon art, to fill 
uP the dialogue in such a way, as to 
allow them to remain entirely silent, 
and ultimately to withdraw them from 
the scene without subjecting them to 
any such ordeal; as he probably felt 
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that this would have been generally 
considered a demand upon the cre- 
dulity of the spectator too violent to 
be admitted—except, perhaps, in an 
English farce or a French vaudeville. 

After all, however, nothing on the 
Spanish stage exceeds, if indeed it 
approaches, in point of improbability, 
the equivoques and mistakes which 
are attributed by Dryden and his 
followers, of the close of the seven- 
teenth and commencement of the 
eighteenth century, to the use of 
masks in England. That this estab- 
lished piece of stage mechanism must 
have had its origin in the facilities 
which masks actually afforded to li- 
centious gallantry, and the occasional 
escapes which they had facilitated, we 
suppose admits of no doubt ; but there 
can be just as little, that the effects 
attributed to them, as in the case of 
the Spanish basquifia and mantilla, 
are altogether disproportioned to the 
cause. Nothing but wilful blindness, 
perhaps, could, in either case, account 
for the result ; but certainly a Mar- 
riage in a Mask, which is a result not 
uncommon in Shadwell, and we rather 
think, though we have not time to 
verify the fact, in Dryden, is a pitch of 
improbability surpassing any of the 
dramatic postulates of the Spanish 
stage. 

VI. And here, also, while referring 


‘ toour English comedies of the Spanish 


school, let us notice, to the honour of 
the Spanish stage, the infinite superi- 
ority in point of decency and morality 
which the plays, both of Lopé and 
Calderon, (even those in which gallan- 
try plays the most conspicuous part,) 
possess over the whole of our English 
comedies, from Shakspeare down- 
ward. That the Spanish national 
character was better than the Eng- 
lish in point of morality, we do not 
believe ; if the Spaniards were more 
temperate in some respects, they 
were more passionate and unscrupu- 
lousin others ; the obligations of chas- 
tity, the sanctity of the marriage tie, 
were not merely more rigidly enfor- 
ced in England by public opinion, 
but appear to have been more in har- 
mony with our inborn northern no- 
tions, which treated the female sex not 
with a delusive gallantry, but a real 
respect, and acknowledged in woman 
the “ sanctum aliquid et providum,”’ 
which their Gothic ancestors recog- 
nised as their peculiar appanage. 
And yet, while even Shakspeare sins 
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ievously against good feeling in 
case of his » while Beaumont 
and Fletcher, Massinger, Ben Jon. 
son, and Shirley, set all decency, 
so far as regards expression, at de- 
fiance: and while Dryden, Shadwell, 
Congreve, Vanbrugh, and Etherege, 
carry the license which their pre- 
decessors had applied to expres. 
sion into the whole body of the 
drama itself, and represent society as 
little better than a mass of intrigue, 
unchastity, and brutality, in which 
the coarseness of the language is but 
the reflection of the general corrup- 
tion of heart from which it flows; the 
plays of Calderon scarcely contain an 
indecent allusion, and never a single 
scene of that licentious character which 
deforms almost every play of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, or Dryden. We 
may revolt against the morality of the 
Spanish stage, from the false notions 
of honour which it inculcates, the 
boundless toleration for sanguinary 
revenge which it sanctions, the dange- 
rous, nay, even detestable maxims 
which it encourages, in regard to the 
omnipotence of simple belief in mat- 
ters of religion, though combined with 
the darkest crimes; but at least it 
contains nothing to inflame the pas- 
sions, and nothing to revolt the moral 
feeling in point of decency. Even 
the Graciosos, while indulging in the 
most reckless saturnalia of merriment, 
and laughing throughout (at the ex- 
pense of frequent drubbings) at the 
failings, misfortunes, or perplexities 
of their masters, cautiously abstain 
from those coarse equivoques, or some- 
times very unequivocal ribaldries, by 
which even Shakspeare’s clowns and 
servants found it necessary to enliven . 
the scene, and bespeak the favour of 
the populace at the Globe or Black- 
friars, and which seem to have be- 
come the staple of the piece in the 
time of Dryden. The same contrast 
of a surface dramatic morality, with 
great internal laxity of morals in real 
life, it may be observed, is afforded by 
the French stage; which, next to 
the Spanish,, was (until lately) the 
most moral in Europe in point of ex- 
pression, a phenomenon which cer- 
tainly verifies to some extent the ob- 
servation of Voltaire, Za pudeur s'est 
éffugiée des caeurs pour se refugier — 
sur les lévres ; and which seems to in- 
dicate a much earlier progress in civi- 
lisation and ottwirt refinement in 
those nations, than Britain could 
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attracted by the ingenuity of the inci- 
dents, the clear, rapid, and at the same 
time unexpected march of the story. 
Even into his mythological plays, 
or those founded on subjects of an- 
cient history, he throws the same 
spirit of adventure, love, and gallantry 
which characterise those based on mo- 
dern or Spanish incidents. Ulysses, 
in E/ mayor Encantd Amor, and Semi- 
ramis, in the Hija del Ayre, differ 
little, except in name, from the ena- 
moured dukes and princesses of the 
Secreto a Vozes, La Vanda y la Flor, 
and Nadie fie su Secretd; they are 
surrounded with nearly the same web 
of difficulties, misunderstandings, col- 
lisions of duty and inclination, and 
the same fantastic array of Graciosos 
and waiting-women, which form the 
chief source of interest in the latter 
class of plays ; while the points of re- 
semblance between the rhodomontades 
of Judas Maccabeus, and the heroes of 
the Puente de Mantible, are obvious. 
Calderon has, in truth, treated subjects 
of mythology and ancient history 
much in the same way as Scuderi, 
Calprenede, and Gomberville, in their 
tedious romances ; that is to say, he 
has, like the French novelists, applied, 
without ceremony, incidents, manners, 
and conventional modes of expression, 
borrowed from the romances of chival- 
ry, to the classic times ; with just this 
difference, that the French romances 
(the popularity of which is one of 
the strangest phenomena in the history 
of literature) are unredeemed by any 
ray of talent, while Calderon, by the 
magic of an exhaustless invention, 
by the happy traits of comprehensive 
reflection and knowledge of human 
nature, which, without any elaborate 
display, are scattered over even his 
worst pieces, and by the glow and fire 
of an imagination pouring forth 
imagery almost spontaneously, and 
arraying its images in a rich attire of 
poetical and musical expression, im- 
parts a species of unity and amalga- 
mation even to these apparently conflic- 
ting elements ;—and, at all events, 
stamps the undoubted character of ge- 
nius upon many scattered scenes and 
passages of plays, which upon the 
whole are little in harmony with a 
cultivated taste, 

V. Yet, in recognising Calderon’s 
astonishing invention of incident, and 
that prodigious variety which enables 
him, under circumstances which in 
their general complexion are nearly 


identical, to give a new turn to the situa. 
tions, so as to give to the second 
version of the same theme all the 
charms of an original, it is necessary 
to remind the reader, that certain pose 
tulates are assumed, as of constant 
occurrence, to which it is not very 
easy to accommodate our notions of 
the probable. Secret doors and slid. 
ing passages may be allowed as neces. 
sary and not improbable instruments 
for furthering those intrigues and 
strange rencontres, on which many 
of the Spanish plays turn; and, with 
the aid of night and darkness, we may 
allow also that some happy escapes 
may be made, and some confusion 
naturally caused by the use of the in- 
variable cloak, which is worn by the 
male personages of the play ; to which, 
indeed, along with the use of the 
mantilla on the part of the ladies, 
Calderon laughingly alludes as part 
of the indispensable machinery of his 
plays. 

Es comedia de Don Pedro 

Calderon donde ha de ser 

Por fuerza, amante escondido 

Y rebozada muger. 

—No ay Burlas con el Amor, 


But the extent to which, in broad 
daylight, the mere use of the veil is 
supposed to disguise the person, and 
to occasion those equivoques which 
are necessary for the complication 
of the plot, we must fairly confess 
goes far beyond the concessions which 
we think a dramatic poet is entitled to 
demand, Fathers are represented, 
notwithstanding the resemblance of 
height, figure, &c., as unable to detect 
their own daughters, with whom they 
have just been talking half an hour 
before, (Peor esta que estava, Act I. 3) 
brothers their sisters, lovers their mis- 
tresses, (Mejor esta que estava, Act 
III.)—and on this very simple, but we 
must be allowed to think not very pro- 
bable nodus, is suspended the denoue- 
ment of nearly one-half of Calderon’s 
Comedias de Capay Espada. At the 
same time, let us add, that nothing can 
be more conspicuous than the skill with 
which Calderon contrives, in such cases, 
to avoid the additional improbability 
which would arise if the disguised he- 
roines were allowed to speak: he 
contrives, with uncommon art, to fill 
= the dialogue in such a way, as to 
allow them to remain entirely silent, 
and ultimately to withdraw them from 
the scene without subjecting them to 
any such ordeal; as he probably felt 
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that this would have been generally 
considered a demand upon the cre- 
dulity of the spectator too violent to 
be admitted—except, perhaps, in an 
English farce or a French vaudeville. 

After all, however, nothing on the 
Spanish stage exceeds, if indeed it 
approaches, in point of improbability, 
the equivoques and mistakes which 
are attributed by Dryden and his 
followers, of the close of the seven- 
teenth and commencement of the 
eighteenth century, to the use of 
masks in England. That this estab- 
lished piece of stage mechanism must 
have had its origin in the facilities 
which masks actually afforded to li- 
centious gallantry, and the occasional 
escapes which they had facilitated, we 
suppose admits of no doubt ; but there 
can be just as little, that the effects 
attributed to them, as in the case of 
the Spanish basquifia and mantilla, 
are altogether disproportioned to the 
cause. Nothing but wilful blindness, 
perhaps, could, in either case, account 
for the result ; but certainly a Mar- 
riage in a Mask, which is a result not 
uncommon in Shadwell, and we rather 
think, though we have not time to 
verify the fact, in Dryden, is a pitch of 
improbability surpassing any of the 
dramatic postulates of the Spanish 
stage. 

VI. And here, also, while referring 
to our English comedies of the Spanish 
school, let us notice, to the honour of 
the Spanish stage, the infinite superi- 
ority in point of decency and morality 
which the plays, both of Lopé and 
Calderon, (even those in which gallan- 
try plays the most conspicuous part,) 
possess over the whole of our English 
comedies, from Shakspeare down- 
ward. That the Spanish national 
character was better than the Eng- 
lish in point of morality, we do not 
believe ; if the Spaniards were more 
temperate in some respects, they 
were more passionate and unscrupu- 
lousin others ; the obligations of chas- 
tity, the sanctity of the marriage tie, 
were not merely more rigidly enfor- 
ced in England by public opinion, 
but appear to have been more in har- 
mony with our inborn northern no- 
tions, which treated the female sex not 
with a delusive gallantry, but a real 
respect, and acknowledged in woman 
the ** sanctum aliquid et providum,”’ 
which their Gothic ancestors recog- 
nised as their peculiar appanage. 
And yet, while even Shakspeare sins 
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grievously against good 

some of his y while Beaumont 
and Fletcher, Massinger, Ben Jon- 
son, and Shirley, set all decency, 
so far as regards expression, at de- 
fiance: and while Dryden, Shadwell, 
Congreve, Vanbrugh, and Etherege, 
carry the license which their pre- 
decessors had applied to expres. 
sion into the whole body of the 
drama itself, and represent society as 
little better than a mass of intrigue, 
unchastity, and brutality, in which 
the coarseness of the language is but 
the reflection of the general corrup- 
tion of heart from which it flows; the 
plays of Calderon scarcely contain an 
indecent allusion, and never a single 
scene of that licentious character which 
deforms almost every play of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, or Dryden. We 
may revolt against the morality of the 
Spanish stage, from the false notions 
of honour which it inculcates, the 
boundless toleration for sanguinary 
revenge which it sanctions, the dange- 
rous, nay, even detestable maxims 
which it encourages, in regard to the 
omnipotence of simple belief in mat- 
ters of religion, though combined with 
the darkest crimes; but at least it 
contains nothing to inflame the pas- 
sions, and nothing to revolt the moral 
feeling in point of decency. Even 
the Graciosos, while indulging in the 
most reckless saturnalia of merriment, 
and laughing throughout (at the ex- 
pense of frequent drubbings) at the 
failings, misfortunes, or perplexities — 
of their masters, cautiously abstain 
from those coarse equivoques, or some- 
times very unequivocal ribaldries, by 
which even Shakspeare’s clowns and 
servants found it necessary to enliven . 
the scene, and bespeak the favour of 
the populace at the Globe or Black- 
friars, and which seem to have be- 
come the staple of the piece in the 
time of Dryden. The same contrast 
of a surface dramatic morality, with 
great internal laxity of morals in real 
life, it may be observed, is afforded by 
the French stage; which, next to 
the Spanish,, was (until lately) the 
most moral in Europe in point of ex- 
pression, a phenomenon which cer- 
tainly verifies to some extent the ob- 
servation of Voltaire, La pudeur s'est — 
éffugiée des curs pour se refugier 
sur les lévres ; and which seems to in- 
dicate a much earlier progress in civi- 
lisation and outward refinement in 
those nations, than Britain could 
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Secreta Venganzd, (Act I.,) the sonnet — 


boast of either in the days of Eliza- 
beth or of Charles II. 

VII. The whole diction of Calderon 
is as different from that of Shakspeare, 
as is the relativeimportance they attach 
to character and incident. In Shak- 
speare there is abundance of imagery, 
but it is the imagery which passion 
not only tolerates but creates, spring- 
ing out of the predominant feeling, 
and appearing as its natural language. 
In Calderon, on the contrary, it is im- 
possible not to feel that the long 
descriptions, the accumulation of in- 
genious comparisons and analogies, 
the point and subtlety of the thoughts 
and reasonings, the careful musical 
arrangement of the verses, the undis- 
guised lyrical passages, such as glosseg, 
sonnets, &c.,which are of perpetual oc- 
currence, all show that the natural 
results of strong feeling have been 
subjected to a process of reflection in 
the poet’s mind; that the thoughts 
have been turned in every point of 
view ; that all the aids of fancy and 
learning have been called in to deck 
them out in a more ornate form than 
nature would ever have dictated. 
The only play of Shakspeare which 
has any analogy in its diction to 
those of Calderon, is the*eurly one 
of Love’s Labour Lost, which, in its 
sublimity and point, reminds us occa- 
sionally of those dialectic passages 
in which Calderon discusses specu- 
lative questions of love; as for in- 
stance, ‘* What is the greatest pain in 
loving ?”” a theme which is debated 
with much ingenuity and grace, in the 
first act of El Secreto a Vozes, (The 
Secret told Aloud,) and again with per- 
fect novelty in Act I. of Hombre Pobre 
Todo es Trazas—or, ** Which is the 
most difficult—to feign or to conceal?” 
a question which is handled in the 
same ingeniously sophistical spirit by 
Ulysses and his companions, in Act 
Il. of El mayor Encantd Amor, (Love 
the greatest of Enchantments.) 

In these discussions in the style 
of courts of love, Calderon certain- 
ly manifests extraordinary resour- 
ces. There is one, for instance, of 
singular beauty, on the respective 
merits of blue and green, in the 
Vanda y la Flor, (the Scarf and the 
Flower.) He occasionally places 
his characters too in such situations, 
that, while apparently conveying one 
meaning to one individual, another of 
a very different kind is conveyed to 
another, Thus, in A Secreto Agravio 


in which Leonora appears to beconvey- 
ing toherhusband the assurances of the 
tenderest affection, is so ingeniously, 
constructed, as at the same time to con. 
vey toher former lover, who stands dis. 
guised as a merchant in the back. 
ground, a pretty decisive intimation 
that she has not forgotten her early 
passion. ‘The masterpiece, however, 
of this species of contrivance, is perhaps 
El Secreto a Vozes, where two lovers 
communicate with each other aloud in 
the presence of jealous rivals by means 
of a cipher, which consists in select. 
ing the first word of every line as 
conveying the meaning, the rest being 
mere remplissage to deceive the by- 
standers, 

These subtile discussions, which ap. 
pear to have been great favourites on 
the Spanish stage, as well as the long 
descriptive narratives, of which one 
or two seem to have been considered 
as indispensable in every Spanish 
play, and on which the actors invari- 
ably bestowed their most elaborate 
and finished efforts of declamation, 
can only be accounted for, first, 
from the avowed and understood prin- 
ciple of composition to which we 
have alluded—namely, that the lan- 
guage was not supposed to represent 
the immediate effusions of passion, but 
rather the finished and refined results 
of judgment, reflection, and fancy, ex- 
erted upon the natural dictates of the 
feelings ; and secondly, because they 
formed points of repose amidst the 
incessan hurry and bustle of a com- 
plicatec iction, and allowed the poet 
to recapitulate, and to show the con- 
nexion of incidents which, in the rapid 
movement of the piece, might have 
escaped the notice even of the prac- 
tised Spaniard, skilful as he is said to 
be ir following the most involved 
threid of intrigue, and finding order 
and sequence where a foreigner per- 
ceives nothing but confusion. 

Yet fertile and inventive as we ad- 
mit Calderon's fancy to be, we cannot 
give him credit for that variety of 
imagery which is ascribed to him by 
Schlegel. On the contrary, though 
from the vast mass of his works a 
rich collection of images and compa- 
risons, which are at once appropri- 
ate and novel, might be selected, we 
have seldom met with any distin- 
guished poet who repeats the same 
image, in nearly the same words, so 
often or with so little ceremony as 
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Calderon. Indeed, nothing but the 
necessity of supplying the exigences 
of the theatre with a rapidity which 
did not pone a very rigorous elimi- 
nation of former ideas ; and the fact, 
that during his own lifetime most of 
his plays were confined in an unpub- 
lished shape to the theatre, so that he 
might safely trust that his plagiarisms 
from himself would remain undetected, 
could account for the frequency with 
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which an ingenious comparison, and 
sometimes a very indifferent joke, are 
made to run the gauntlet of many 
comedies. A few instances will illus- 
trate the extent to which this system 
is carried. 

Inthe Dama Duende, Act II., love, 
as producing effects of the most oppo- 
site kind, is ingeniously enough as- 
similated to the serpent producing at 
once the poison and its antidote. 


. «Like the aspic, 
Which, if it engenders venom, 
Bears no less the healing salve. 
‘+ . . Bien como el aspid, 
De quien se sale el veneno, 
Tambien la triaca sale. 


The same image occurs again in the Galan Fantasma, (the Spectre Lover.) 


Una vibora, no tiene 


La ponzoiia y la triaca ? 
And a third and fourth time in No hay burlas con el Amor, and Las Armas de 


la Hermosura. 


Donna ANGELA, in the Dama Duende, Act. III. 
As the pencil can invent 
Forms that vary with the light, 
And from different sides present 
Different pictures to the sight ; 
So the painter Love unites 
In my form two different lights, &c. 


Pince] que lo muerto informa 
Tal vez un cuadro previene 
Que una forma a una luz tiene, 
Y a otra luz tiene otra forma ; 
Amor que es pintor conforma 
Dos luces que en mi teneis, &c. 


The same image, with very little variation in the expression, again occurs 


in La Vanda y la Flor, Ack II. 


Nay, within the same pizy, the same image is sometimes repeated. 


Don Manvet, Dama Duende, Act IT. 
Wonders surely must be hydras, 
Since from gne a thousand others 


Spring in turn. 
Hidras, a mi«parecer 


Son los prodigios, pues de uno 


Nacen mil. 
Again, in Act III.— 


My ills are hydras, since they-still contrive 
Even from their lifeless ashes to revive. 
Hydras parecen las desdichas mias 
Al renacer de sus ceilizas frias. 
Again, in Mejor esta que estava, Act I.— ; 
And again, with a slight variation of the idea, they are like the Phenix, 
because when one dies another springs from its ashes. 


Desdichas 


A Ja imifacion del Fenix 
Unas de las otras nacen. 


NO, CCXC. VOL. XLVI. 





—La Vida es Sueno, Act I. 
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Again, in No hay burlas con el Amor— 
Que bien dicen que los males, 
Son, se hay uno, como el Fenix, 
Pues cuna en que uno nace, 
La Tumba donde otro muere. 


- Calderon, 


And finally, misfortunes are like cowards, because they never come single, 


but always in pairs. 


Que eran cobardes decia, 
Un sabio, por parecerle, 
Que nunea andaba una sola. 


This absurd comparison, which 
might be tolerated as a joke in the 
mouth of the gracioso, but which in 
Calderon is given with all gravity, 
occurs a second time in Mejor esta 
que estava, and a third time in Los 
Tres Mayores Prodigios. 

If, then, within the limited portion 
of Calderon’s works with which we 
profess to be acquainted, so many re- 
petitions of the same images, compa- 
risons, or thoughts occur, it may fair- 
ly, we think, be assumed, that in the 
vast mass of his plays with which we 
are not familiar, many other instances 
of this system of making the most of 
an idea might be pointed out. We 
certainly are not disposed, therefore, 
implicitly to subscribe to the opinions 
of his German critics as to the un- 
bounded variety of his imaginative 
powers. On the contrary, we think 
his range of imagery, on the whole, 
rather limited, and that his dexterity 
is chiefly shown in giving an air of 
novelty to ideas with which we were 
formerly familiar, by the new situa- 
tions in which they are introduced. 

On the whole, we feel disposed to 
give a very decided preference to Cal- 


La Vida es Sueno. 


deron’s comic over his tragic plays. 
Of pathos we think he has very little, 
at least we must confess our insen- 
sibility to the pathetic effect even of 
the Constant Prince, which is gener- 
ally referred to as a favourable speci- 
men of his powers; and the mere 
stateliness and elevation of his manner, 
seem to us but a poor substitute for 
the profundity, and the deep human 
feeling, of Shakspeare. He carries 
our sympathies with him when he 
paints scenes of chivalrous honour, 
loyalty, or courtesy ; but when he 
seeks to move the tender feelings, we 
cannot recognise the master of the 
human heart. In plays of a mystical 
character, we readily admit the wild 
and gloomy grandeur—the strange 
visionary effect, like that of a troubled 
dream, which he imparts to such 
themes as La Vida es Sueno, (Life a 
Dream,) and En esta Vida todo es 
Verdad y todo Mentira, (In this life all 
is truth and all is falsehood ;) both of 
which illustrate nearly the same idea, 
viz., that of the hollow and unreal 
character of that “little life’ of ours 
which is “ rounded by a sleep.” 


What is life? ’tis but a madness, 
What is life? a mere illusion, 
Fleeting shadow, fond delusion, 
Short-lived joy that ends in sadness, 
Whose most steadfast substance seems 
But the dream of other dreams.. 


But in his comedies, which, like 
Shakspeare's, often deal with matters 
of very serious interest, though termi- 
nating in a happy conclusion, we ac- 
knowledge with less qualification Cal- 
deron’s mastery over the subject. His 
comic powers are great; while the 
principle upon which his dramas are 
constructed, making human conduct 
seem the sport of mere accident, suits 
better with the lighter interests, em- 


La Vida es Sueno, Act I. 


barrassments, and distresses of come- 
dy, than with the more earnest pas- 
sions which it is the province of tra- 
gedy to delineate. 

In our next Number we shall re- 
sume our translations from the Spanish 
theatre, and present to our readers 
ample specimens from one of the best 
of Calderon’s comedies of the Cloak 
and Sword. 
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Ir was long before I could bring 
myself to think seriously of your in- 
tentions. You farm !—are you dement- 
ed? Ihave imagined you in all pos- 
sible positions agricultural—and have 
laughed at the wretched figures I have 
conjured up, very heartily, more 
meo; but that I should label them 
with your name!! Oh, what a pity 
it is, the cap and bells are out of 
vogue !—You had better by far, sith 
you will follow vagaries, turn merry- 
andrew. You farm! whom I have hun- 
dreds of times heard say, that though 
you had lived inthe country so many 
years, you did not know peas from 
potatoes, So now, other means of 
ruin in this perfectable world failing, 
you must set yourself up as a plough. 
er, a sower, a hedger, a ditcher— 
and little wot you, in your simplicity, 
what a sackful of troubles each of 
those nouns-substantive is ready to lay 
at your door. It is not that you 
make an ill choice alone; you make 
a laughable one. You will be the 
butt of the whole race of fat-faced 
farmers, and before you have been in 
it six months, will be reduced to be 
the scarecrow for your own fields— 
and even then, the very hedge-spar- 
rows will cock up their tails at you, 
and chirp witticisms upon you in 
their depredations. Well—it is your 
own doing—and remember the say. 
ing, ** He that makes his choice with- 
out discretion, doth sow his corn he 
knows not when, and reaps be knows 
not what.” Your reason is sophisti- 
eated, and your heart is not in the 
matter, and never can be. The very 
style of your letter proves you are 
deluding yourself. . You used to be a 
plain-spoken man, told a plain tale 
in plain words; now you write, and 
to me your familiar, as if you were 
labouring at a prize essay, and run 
your periods into Ciceronian English. 
And because Virgil tossed about the 
dung with dignity, you think it in- 
cumbent on you to walk out of your 
library, with a pitchfork over your 
shoulder, upon your campaign of 
folly!! It suited you very well to 
read eclogues, and look over your 
portfolios, rich in masters old and 
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ON AGRICULTURE, 


A LETTER FROM EUSEBIUS TO HIS FRIEND, AND HIS REPLY. 


new, and then to go to bed, and dream 
of Pan and*Sylvanus—nymphs, sa- 
tyrs, and td genus omne—but wak- 
ing, to dream on that you would meet 
them in the disguise of overseer, 
churchwarden, waywarden, clod- 
hoppers and weeders, would justify 
your friends in holding an inquest, de 
lunatico inquirendo, upon the dead 
body of your understanding, and it is 
not your friend Eusebius could rescue 
you—* Fit rusticus” would be the 
only answer to every attempt. “ How 
can he have understanding whose talk 
is of bullocks?”” And there you are, 
I dare to say, at this moment, in your 
easy-chair, dreaming on, and glori- 
fying yourself, leading a prize ox by 
the halter ; dream on— it will soon turn 
out—* The Vicar my defeat, and all 
the village see.” You speak with de- 
light of living “ Utprisca gens mor- 
talium’’—you quote Horace, but for- 
get that the usurer Alpheus, just up- 
on the point “jamjam futurus’ rus- 
ticus,” wisely changed his mind, or 
expended it in verbal praise, and 
bought in again on Monday what he 
had sold out on the Saturday. You 
have Horace at your fingers’ ends— 
but you cautiously omit the apt story 
of Vultejus Mena, hooked by the old 
crafty lawyer Philippus, in his sport 
of human weaknesses and sufferings, to 
accept a farm—who, “ex nitido” a 
town dandy, “fit rusticus’” — who, 
when he had lost his sheep to the 
thieves, and his cattle to the murrain, 
quite distracted, takes horse, and 
calls up his patron in the middle of the 
night, entreating him to take all, and 


restore him to his former way of aij 


living. % 

How admirably the old lawyer 
quizzes his victim !—*“ Durus,” as Ho- 
race calis him. The hard-hearted old 
sinner sees him worn to a chitterling 
by care, and compliments him upon 
his anxiety, the too deep interest he 
takes in his country affairs. You 
know the passage well. It will be as 
good as a glass, a perspective glass to 
you, ‘ jamjam futurus rusticus”— 
but don’t come to knock me up in the 
middle of the night, when your daily 
disasters have drivén you out of your 
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new farming senses that you have 
adopted—I will be * durus”’ harden’d 
against you as Old Philip. 

There now, is a piece of rascally cal- 
lous philosophy for you, worthy of Phi- 
lippus himself. Come to me—ay, at any 
hour by night and by day, mocked, 
laughed at, cheated, beggar'd, like 
the prodigal son, sneezing from the 
husks of your own swine—I will re- 
ceive you, welcome you, caress you, 
and never breathe a syllable of your 
past folly ; for were we not ‘ nursed 
upon the self-same hill,” but never, 
never will we “ Feed the same flock 
by fountain, shade, and rill.” You 
cannot surely have been deluded by 
poetry—by your reading Virgil and 
Theocritus and Hesiod. You don’t 
imagine either would have handled a 
plough, but in verse. Eclogues and 
Georgics indeed! In the former the 
very shepherds are miserables, all la- 
mentation and regrets, and richly de- 
serve the stick they contend for; and in 
thelatter the poet does not even colonize 
his Australia with respectable people. 
The pastor Aristeus would disgrace 
any parish, running after another 
man’s wife, and being the death of 
her. Here was a pretty fellow to 
pop his nose into a bee-hive, and 
(serve him right) find his colony de- 
funct. But the poet was sick of his 
apprenticeship to ploughmaking, and 
was glad to plunge into episode and 
fable. 

And in truth, the fabulous part of 
ancient rusticity is pleasant enough, 
when there was a sort of golden 
age, and no taxes, and shepherds had 
nothing to do but pipe, and nymphs 
to dance—but now we must “ pay 
the piper” —and who now-a-days 
ever sees Chawbacon like Alphesibeus 
dancing the “satyrs?” The only 
tune the Farmer delighteth to dance to, 
is Money in both pockets”—I wish 
he may get it !—for “ he danceth well 
to whom Fortune pipeth.” The 
country pipes now-a-days, are terri- 
bly fusticated with tobacco, not the 
bacca, hedere, and olive. And can m 
friend—my classical, my tasteful friend 
—jog with bumpkins to fairs? Can he 
bear to fumigate away all his better 
ideas in the Cacus dens of “ entertain- 
ment for man and horse, his dam 
clothes reeking of stall, stable, wool, 
and the weed.”’ You have been read- 
ing about ‘the Divine Swincherd,” 
and want to “gothe wholehog.”’ It 
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won't do—it is altogether a mistake— 
you are not “natural born and bred 
to it.”"——~You will be cheated by your 
servants, laughed at by your neigh. 
bours ; and, worst of all, detested by 
yourself, before you have been ini- 
tiated—if initiated you ever are, 
Your sheep will die of the rot, and 
your hay will be burned in the mak- 
ing—you have no Pan as the “ ovium 
custos,”’ and so you will be out of the 
frying- pan into the fire. Your cattle 
will go astray, and your neighbours 
bring actions of trespass against you. 
You will be so sick of, and mad with 
troubles, that, like poorold King Lear 
in the storm, you'll bid them “ Blow 
and crack their cheeks.” Yes—the 
‘¢ pitiless storm’’—it will come down, 
well directed upon your hay-field; 
whilst your host of labourers, your 
Damons, your TheStylus’, and Phil- 
lis’, are enjoying their idleness, and 
drinking you up by the gallons. In 
vain will you be classical, and ery out 
upon the ‘ ilia messorum’’—down 
pours the inexorable torrent, and the 
living tottering cider-casks and beer- 
barrels drink to you in their “ swilled 
insolence,”’ and then fall off and 
snore like pigs in your presence. You 
must positively contrive to lose the 
delicacy of every sense ; seeing, touch- 
ing, smelling, tasting, hearing. There 
has been a story going the rounds, of 
a musical genius in the back settle- 
ments, for lack of other instruments, 
arranging his pigs. What think you 
of studying the gamut of grunts, in 
exchange for your “ ancient con- 
certs?’ You that are wrapt in Elysi- 
um with Handel and Mozart, to be 
put off with a chorus of butch- 
ers cheapening your cattle! You 
used to delight in the song of 
birds, and would stay at the chirping 
of a hedge-sparrow, and say it was the 
very note of inquisitive happiness; 
you fed them with crumbs—but now, 
your innocent delight is gone, they 
are no longer your sweet choristers, 
but feathered depredators; you even 
teach poor children mercenary cruelty, 
by instigating the churchwarden to 
put a price upon their heads—a penny 
a dozen—nay, those you used to feed 
so familiarly from your window, you 
immolate into a sparrow pudding. 
You will no longer go out to admire 
nature, with your sketch-book and 
colours; your portfolio will contain 
nothing but maps and terriers; the 
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earth will be estimated by chain-acres. 
In vain will the sun’s gleams glide 
before you, enticing you into wood 
and glen, you will bid them begone to 
ripen your mangel-wurzel. Do you 
remember showing your Italian 
landscape (a veritable old master) to 
Farmer S——, who asked you the 
value of it, and when you told him, 
was astonished, and enquired—* If 
that sort of paint was particularly 
dear, for he had painted all his front 
paling for fifty shillings ?’—You will 
soon be like him. You will prefer coal- 
tar to ultramarine ; sublime effects of 
cloud and vapour will no longer at- 
tract your eyes upward; your utili- 
tarian aspect will be to the ground ; 
you will not enjoy the weather Pro- 
vidence thinks fit to give you, without 
grumbling. In sunshine you will 
want rain, in rain sunshine; you will 
perpetually put on the crying philoso- 
pher, alternating your sorrows be- 
tween arable and pasture. 

Oh! you miserable man—and you 
must turn to farming !—to make your- 
self wretched indeed. I was much 
amused the other day by a little anec- 
dote, (if it deserves the name,) and I 
will tell it you, for it is in point, Old 
M., the East Indian, wishing to invets 
some of his large fortune in land, 
went to look at the several estates 
advertised, among the rest at ——, 
in Somersetshire. It was a sombre 
place, and, as he was alighting at the 
lodge, an old woman who had been 
born and bred on the estate under the 
old family, and relished not the change 
and new comers, came forth, and 
looking at his bilious and care-worn 
face, said to him—* What, hav'n’t 
you had care and trouble enough 
already, old man, but you must come 
to put your foot on this estate?” It 
was a bad omen ; he was superstitious, 
and did not make the purchase. Now 
you would have been a bolder man, 
and would have walked boldly up the 
old avenue, though all the owls of the 
ancient patrimony were hooting you 
at every step—nay, you would have 
slept in the haunted chamber, un- 
scared by the frowning portraits of 
ancestors to be disinherited by you. 
Your present scheme is all of a piece 
with this rashness. And do you 
really think you have the making of a 
farmer in you?—not a bit of it. I 
have heard you declare that nature 
made men specially for their occupa- 
tions, Have you looked in a glass 
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lately? Have you the broad hand 
and the large foot, to handle well the 
spade and press it into the soil, which 
is the very stamp and mould of a na- 
tural-born agriculturist; not forget- 
ing, however, the broad shoulders and 
stout calves, to help a cart-wheel out 
of a rut, and if need be for breast- 
ploughing ? Then how different are the 
“Fruges consumere nati!” Small hands 
and feet, of little worth for sturdy” 
work—a goodly paunch, no very 
large head, but an undue propor. 
tion of mouth. Then comes the arti- 
san, slender throughout, somewhat 
pinched, nimble fingers and a busy eye. 
Whatever of either of the two there 
may be in your compound, there is 
not an atom of the agriculturist. You 
are an offset, as it were, of an artisan, 
shooting out somewhat eccentric 
branches, and budding literature and 
the arts. Yet must you leave your 
natural bent, and try to invest your 
new vagary with something of your- 
self! You will spout continually— 


“O Fortunati nimium sua si bona norint 
Agricole!” 

And then mark their discontent. 
Virgil tells you they don’t know when 
they are well off. So will you prate 
on of the praises of agriculture; a 
second Cincinnatus, if any one would 
take you from your plough for 
any thing but out of pure charity. 
Your bungling work at it would sick- 
en all that would offer you other em- 
ployment. And you will fancy you 
are leading a life of simplicity! A life 
of absurdity and nonsense! Man was 
not created for a life of simplicity, 
and to be always stooping over clods. 
He was originally gifted with imagina- 
tion, with faculties of investigation 
and invention, to make life an artifi- 
cial acquirement—‘‘ Vitam excoluere 
per artes.” Qh, the life of simplicity 
indeed! An agriculturist’s eyes have 
but one speculation—arable and pas- 
ture ; all else is a desert. When you 
and I asked farmer John Turnsoil, 
who had gone to and returned from 
London, what he thought of St Paul's 
—what was his reply ? “I don’t think 
much o’t ; ’tseems there’s a good deal 
of ground throw’d away.” 

And you think to lead a life of sim- 
plicity in the very calling that, above 
all others, as it appears to me, has 
come under the most artificial arrange- 
ment. You will not be allowed to sow, 
and reap, and eat alone ; you must take 
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upon yourself much of the manage- 
ment of the country, and have to 
direct the vexatious detail, through the 
proper government of which the rest of 
the world live tolerably quiet—all of 
which you are as unfit for as you are 
to be Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and you are about as fit for that as 
Spring Rice. You must buy and sell, 
—there now is one of the nuisances of 
life from which Adam was exempt ; 
and that answers satisfactorily the 
well-known questioning distich— 


** When Adam delved, and Eve span, 
Where was then the gentleman ?” 


You will have not only to pay rates 
and taxes, but to understand them, and 
collect them too. You must be versed 
in poor-laws, high-ways and by-ways; 
and the more you are versed in them, 
to see things going wrong a thousand 
ways, where you now see nothing. 
Often have I wondered how this world 
is managed at all. Iam born asleep, 
in understanding at least: Lawake by 
degrees, and find myself in an organ- 
ized, well-arranged state of things, that 
for the life of me, study as much as 
I will, I cannot account for—it is all 
past my power of finding out; and I 
bless myself that the greater part of all 
this order is done for me. Now, the 
mystery of all this, you must plunge 
into. . You must be one of the mana- 
gers for me. "You must be perpetually 
pulling the strings of the puppet-show, 
for my admiration, use, and advantage. 
I shall never see sheriff, nor javelin- 
men, but from my heart I shall pity 
you, who have to pay for and trick up 
the whole court. You must remember 
all this order of things beautiful to the 
Philosopher, but detestable to other 
people and in other lights, must be 
paid for out of the land—out of the 
land!. You will never find your share 
of it out of yours. You -will stand 
aghast and talk of these things; all 
the while you try to be deep in ways 
and means, like a man fumbling in his 
breeches pockets, and wondering where 
the minister gets his supplies. To be 
** Ienoramus in the fine arts,” like your 
friend C., is to. be a fine fellow; but 
to be an ignoramus in parochials, be- 
fore a whole vestry of farmers, is to 
be stung by hornets, to be kicked by 
asses, ay—and reversing all order of 
things—to be saddled by them too; 
for you need not doubt having a double 
share of the burthens. With your 
helpless incapacity, (excuse me for the 





plainness,) how long will it take you, 
map in hand, to know your own lands, 
—and for the minutest trespass, you 
will suffer by encroachments, or worse 
penalties. You will cut your neigh. 
bours’ hedges for your own, by mis- 
take, and not have the wood ; and your 
neighbour will cut yours, and carry 
away all—and no mistake. Then you 
must have farming-servants—locusts— 
eating up the land, and their ignorant 
master too. Do you flatter yourself 
you canmanagethem? Can you blus. 
ter and swear at them ? You will not 
even know if they have done what they 
ought tohave done. Out of your genu- 
ine kindness you will thank them, and 
the first time you do so, you will be 
laying down a measure for their idle. 
ness, to say no worse of it, for their 
perquisites shall be measured by it, till 
they exceed all measure. You must 
have a hind to manage for you, who 
will inevitably be your master—the 
worst of masters—a semi slave-master 
—your taskmaster, whom, like any 
other madman, you will have to pay 
for being your keeper. He will whistle 
and sing all about your house, that 
used to be so quiet, and, if you gently 
remonstrate with him, won't keep his 
mouth shut, nor his tongue and teeth 
idle, but will sulkily fling himself upon 
your bench, and sit down to your beef 
and pudding with a vindictive appetite. 
And all under him, and that have the 
run of your house, will think them- 
selves bound to observe the fugleman, 
and do likewise—such is the esprit de 
corps. Do you remember the: anec- 
dote I once told you of the great Miss 
G—, who undertook the management 
of some of herland? She thought her« 
self clever enough to manage Jolin 
Chawbacon, and the rest of them : so 
one day she stood by when John was 
at his dinner—and he did not make 
the worse dinner for that. Now, 
knowing the elasticity of John’s sto- 
mach, as he was rising to his work, 
time up, she said, “John, I think it 
would save time of coming and going if 
you would sit down again and take your 
supper.” No objection in the world,” 
said John, and down he sits, and ine 
stunter despatches another pound or 
two, and drink in proportion, ending 
with her ladyship’s health, and many 
thanks. ‘ Now then, John,” quoth 
the Lady Bountiful, ** you may go to 
your work.” ‘ Work, Ma'am!” said 
Jobn, with a grin, ‘‘ I never works, 
ma’am, after supper,” and so he threw 
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himself down, and in three minutes 
snored like a pig. Laugh at it—laugh 
at it, and so laugh at yourself. He 
sleeps—that is more than you will,— 
your head will never lie easy on your 
pillow again ; when night closes upon 
your crops for growth or for blight, 
or if ripe for depredators, you will 
dream of thieves and foxes prowling 
about your poultry-yard. I went last 
week to see poor old farmer S— : you 
know something went wrong with 
him, and there he is in a lunatic asy- 
lum. He told me he could not sleep 
a wink at nights, for his sheep patting 
about his room all night. What 
misery, to be ruined by them when in 
his senses, and to be haunted by them 
when they had driven him out of his 
senses!! I thought of you. 

Is it too late to be ‘* a word to the 
wise ?”” When your labourer rests from 
his work, your work will be going on. 
You may, indeed, quote your favourite 
Gray— 

‘‘ The ploughman homeward plods his 

weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkness and to 
me.” 


You may well call it darkness, for you 
will have it black enough—alk will be 
black, even your corn, for that will be 
sooted. And when all your projects 
fail, and you are really ruined—for I see 
no other end if you pursue this folly— 
what bantering, jeering, and insult there 
will be at the sale of your stock, and 
what bitter sacrifice! You had better 
sell off all now, while you can with a 
good grace; but * quem deus vull per. 
dere, prius dementat.”” You ought to 
have been made wise, for it was in 
your presence I heard our excellent 
old friend George Cartoon go through 
his experiences of farming. Do not 
you remember how we were sitting 
one summer evening in his little snug- 
gery, with all his drawings about him, 
and his portfolios of prints, his collec- 
tion of Bonasonis and Mark-Antonios ? 
and we looked out upon his little gar- 
den, which he had Italianized, and 
there were his vases, his antiques, his 
terra cottas ; and between his rows of 
shelves of “ choice Italian,” his beau- 
tiful drawing of the Lake of Nemi, the 
green transparent “ speculum Diane,” 
and there was he, in the evening of 
life, the sun gilding a countenance 
beaming with benevolence, intelligence, 
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and fancy unextinguishable. His own 
head was the best of his bronzes. You 
thought his description exquisite—it 
was so—did it make no more perma- 
nent impression than that transitory 
admiration? Somehow or other the con- 
versation fell upon the badness of the 
times. He described how, at the com- 
mencement of the war, he returned 
from his charming Italy ; the funds had 
fallen immensely, and he found himself 
thereby minus half his property ; at the 
same time, every thing else was rising. 
How he settled himself in a small-neat 
villa near town, and still went on with 
his tasteful pursuits—the arts, litera- 
ture, and benevolent schemes. Some 
of them, it must be confessed, whimsi- 
cal enough, to do every body all the 
good in the world. Still he found that, 
if his means were decreased, his family 
was increasing ; and so, in an evil mo- 
ment, he thought of selling out his 
stock, and buying a farm. And how 
was he led to this? He found his 
neighbours first putting down one 
horse, then another, professing walk« 
ing was much better for their health 
than a servant, adding, with a forced 
smile, how pleasant it was to be inde- 
pendent of such plagues. Then, rising 
one morning very early, he found his 
neighbour, who had hitherto been an 
indolent and luxurious man, up before 
him, and at work in his garden, pro- 
fessing, as his reason, that his physi- 
cian had ordered the exercise for him ; 
and so it went on, with a thousand 
little mean subterfuges, that every 
body was doing every thing he could 
for himself, and reducing expenditure 
as much as possible. Now, our excel- 
lent old friend, Cartoon, hated subter- 
fuges and excuses, had always spoken 
his mind and told the truth, and would 
still do so. So he told all his neigh. 
bours why they did what they did, 
and thenceforth determined manfully 
to do his best ; and so it was he bought 
a farm. 

He had at first thought of going 
to America, and so being a settler. 
in the back settlements—a friend had 
gone there, and sent him a true account 
of things; and such anaccount! The 
settler had scarcely arrived—was, in 
fact, putting up a few drawings, and 
his daughters were arranging their 
trifling ornaments around the room, 
and trying the keys of their piano 
when in broke two monsters, who called 
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themselves visiters, come to introduce 
themselves to the new settler. One 
poked his stick through the glass of a 
drawing, the other threw a glass hold- 
ing flowers out of the window, both 
saying, “ We don’t want such things 
here ; if you live here, you must live 
as we do;"’ and then banging his 
stick down on the piano, enough to 
split it, ‘‘ What,” quoth one, “d’ye 
bring this thing here for; and I ’spose 
your daughters squall to it, hey?” 
and then he set up such a laugh. ‘The 
new settler declared it was not human 
—‘nec vox hominem sonat,’’—and 
must have been acquired in the fo- 
rests. Well, this new settler was 
soon sick of it; but, before he broke 
up, wrote to dissuade Cartoon from 
being a settler. So, to go back from 
this parenthesis, he bought a farm; 
and where do you think? Our worthy 
friend knew nothing of land but by 
sketching it, and his studies had been 
among mountains—he liked the wild- 
ness and beauty of them; and so, 
rather inconsiderately, he made his 
purchase among the stoney hills of 
— —.. In truth, his land was none of 
the: best, and it would have broken the 
spirit of an iron farmer to have broken 
itin. It was about as stubborn a piece 
of goods, as had ever fallen to the lot 
of man to have to subdue. All this 
he did not know when he bought it. 
Experience is the thing, and happy is 
he who can get out of such experience 
as poor Cartoondid. But his descrip- 
tion was not of his getting out of it, 
but into it. First, being, éotius ta 
illis, by nature an enthusiast in what- 
ever he takes up, he read nothing but 
agricultural works ; thought he must 
do the thing..in earnest—had an auc- 
tion of his curiosities of taste—his ex- 
pensive library—nay, went so far asy 
finding some not fetch the price they 
should, he gave them away. But his 
real friends would not accceptthem, but 
deposited them for him, knowing well 
that their friend would come back to 
his taste, or his taste to him ; and so 
it turned out; and many a day have 
you and I admired that happy rem- 
nant of books, portfolios, and pictures ; 
and surrounded with which I drew 
his picture when he detailed to us his 
farming experiences. You remember 
the taking possession—how he settled 
first his family at the town of ’ 
and arrived at his farm one morning 
before breakfast, where his land-bailiff, 








or manager, met him. Then came 
a volley of disasters; the neighbours’ 
cattle had broken into his pasture ; 
the poor had destroyed his hedges for 
firewood. Half his sheep were going 
fast with the rot. Well,” thought 
he, as he push’d the man out of the 
room, ‘I will have my breakfast 
first,” and so down he sat ; and scarce. 
ly had he tasted the first morsel, when 
the man came in again to tell him that 
his cattle had broken into a neigh. 
bour's field, who had sent word to say 
he had put them in the pound, and 
would measter be pleased to go and 
getthem out. ‘Hang ’em all,” said 
Cartoon, “ let me have my breakfast ;” 
and away went the man. Then in 
rushed Jenny Lake, the dairymaid, in 
a rage, that Sally Goodman’s big boy 
had throw’d a stick at the gander, 
and killed him. Her he pushed our 
of the room, and this time locked the 
door. It wasn’t long before it was 
invaded again, but he was deaf to all 
entreaty to open it; repeating just 
—‘** Can’t come in, can’t come in.” 
Breakfast over, out he went, fairly 
intending to buckle himself to his task 
of calamities, and know them all. The 
list was long, and bad enough ; and 
he never found himself, he said, with 
all his imagined knowledgeand power 
of invention, so eompletely at a loss. 
However, having in some sort settled 
the most urgent, and left others to 
settle themselves, he thought he had 
done enough for the first day ; and he 
determined to indulge himself, and 
be free from all further interruptions, 
So being, as you know, a lover of ihe 
picturesque, he wandered among the 
rocks, and seeing a snug place under 
a broad shadow—* Here,” thought he, 
“‘not a soul will ever find me out ;” 
and here, down he sat, took out his 
little book and apparatus to sketch, 
thinking he would have the beauty, if 
not the profit of the country. Scareely 
had he spread his paper before him, 
when a farmer, riding along the road 
some distance below him, (and no- 
thing less than the sharp eyes of Ma- 
levolence, he vowed, could ever have 
found him out,) spied him, and thus 
called out to him :—** Holloa, meas- 
ter; the craws be picking out the eyes 
of your lambs.” “ What,” cried Car- 
toon, “do they do these things here 
too?” and so he gave up his sketching 
for that day. Nor did he close his first 
day without so many disasters unlook- 
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ed for, unspeculated upon, that when 
he laid his head on his pillow, he 
thought it stuffed with the thorns of 
his land; and when he did sleep, 
dreamed he was gored by his neigh- 
bour’s bull, which he always consider- 
ed a prophetic dream, for, afew weeks 
after, he had but a narrow escape 
from the ferocious creature of a more 
ferocious master. Thus ended his first 
day and night. 

However, he was in for it, and could 
not well get out of it; and for several 
months endured torments agricultural, 
beyond’ what his imagination, a fertile 
one, could have drawn. He couldn’t 
sell his sheep, he said; and one day ask- 
ed a farmer, who seemed most friendly 
to him, the reason. “« Why,” quoth he, 
“you should put big buttons on your 
coat, and drive ’em to the fair, as we 
do, and be there, d’ye see, yourself.” 
“ Well,” said Cartoon, “ since I had 
come to infra dig, I thought for once, 
buttons shouldn’t stand in my way, 
and for once I would not have a soul 
above buttons ; so I got the pattern of 
the farmer’s, and big buttons had I to 
my coat.” And so to fair he went. 
One came and pinched his sheep, and 
went away; another did the same; 
but nobody bought, ask what price he 
would ; and by degrees all went away, 
and he found himself left in the fair 
with his detestable sheep. Nobody 
would buy them ; and most grinned 
and walked off when they had felt 
them. Then the greatest annoyance 
he had in doing as the farmers did, 
was in returning from fairs—stopping 
with them at inns; and, in those fine 
days, they drank their bottles of wine, 
as well as spirits. Now, Cartoon de 
tested drinking, and nearly killed him- 
self in the attempt to doas “ we farm- 
ers”? do. On one occasion, he asked the 
same farmer again, when the wine was 
in him, why he could not sell his 
sheep. “Because, to tell you the truth, 
they don’t like gémmen, and won't 
buy of a gemman.” * Then,” thought 
Cartoon to himself, “Till give up ;” 
and so he did; and sold his farm, 
luckily, at no great loss. He laughed 
very heartily, and said he had one 
trifling, and he hoped innocent, re- 
venge upon his agriculturist neigh- 
bours. Onthe road, one day, he met 
some caravans going to the fair at 
B , and fell into conversation with 
a gentleman riding the same road. He 
turned out to be the celebrated ven- 
triloquist of the west of England. 
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This man he engaged to ride after a 
trio of farmers at a little distance. He 
did so; and when they came to the 
cross road, he pretended to turn his 
horse’s head another way, and threw 
his voice into the beast’s mouth— 
* Don’t pull me so, for I’d rather go 
along with these farmers.” Off set 
the farmers as fast as they could gal- 
lop, verily thinking a greater thief in 
grain than themselves was after them. 

Dear, worthy, now, alas! too aged 
Cartoon, the world, with all its ingra- 
titude, by which word “ world” is al- 
ways meant ten miles round, will be 
sad when all your days are numbered. 
Nothing can quench the glorious fire 
of your animation, while life lasts. 
Fortune has run full butt against you, 
and retreated ‘* manca,” maimed 
by your wit and cutting smile. No 
darkness, without nor within, can 
dim the illumination your rapid 
words throw upon all subjects. To 
know you still live, and are happy, 
is a recompense for some of the 
wrongs the world have done me; 
and when you die, if pure Christian 
benevolence ever ascended to hap- 
pier mansions than of this world, 
there will be such provided for ‘you, 
and who knows if you may not there 
again count over your Bonasonis? 
Terrestrial thoughts and images crowd 
upon terrestrial vision, and, till the 
mists be removed from before it, your 
cheerful and benignant face, in your 
snuggery of art and of books, will be 
ever to me a picture of present happi- 
ness, and of hope and promise of its 
continuaiice for ever. 

Is this stepping out of philosophy ? 
Now, my friend, be wise from his ex- 
ample, and turn once more to be a sen- 
sible man. Resist, if it be not too late, 
the temptation. ‘‘ Take the bull by the 
horns ”—no,. that is an evil omen, have 
nothing to do with bulls, nor cows. 
You have already been vaccinated and 
caught theinfection—the love of cattle. 
You are like St Antony, tempted by all 
unclean beasts. Soon your taste will de- 
generate into the porcine ; they were 
devils that entered into swine, take care 
the swine do not enter into you. Then 
your very similes, and all your ideas, 
will be hoggish—you will consider the 
summum bonum to be a good bacon 
pig. “ A-talking of sows,” drawled 
out a farmer to another, “‘ how’s your 
wife?” Was any thing ever more 
thoroughly porcine? Such fellows are 
blind to every other beauty, they go 
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about with a sty in theireye. You 
will prefer offal to romance. A vile 
butcher will be your reai Orlando, and 
Angelicas you will see no more: nay, 
the soft touch of woman’s hand will 
furnish you with no other idea but 
that it would make good butter. Abel 
the student was rusticated “to sow 
his wild oats,” fell in love with the 
butter-woman, and made horned cattle 
his friends, and became as one of 
them. There is no end to examples 
all around and about you, to deter you 
—but I fear you are infatuated. The 
ignis fatuus of agriculture is leading 
you a dance into a quagmire. Had 
you been weary of your letter'd ease, 
and wished more active employment, 
consistent with your profession, you 
might have worked your fingers to the 
bone with great eclat for bazars— 

ou might have done any folly of that 
Kind, and been praised and thought 
the worthier—you might have made 
reverend baby clothes—you might have 
cobbled from morning to night, and 
made infant shoes to defray expenses 
of buildirg a church—any thing better 
than putting your own shoes down in 
the mire and clay at the tail of your 
plough. I suppose you have been 
reading The Furmers’ Boy, or some 
such stuff— Bloomfield, by-the-by, 
was a cobbler, and left his trade for 
poetry, and wrote his agricultural 
praises, and one of his own lines ex- 
presses to a nicéty the change, 


‘© And dirt usurps the empire of his shoes.” 
He had better cobbled on; he might 
have risen to be Emperor of Moroeco, 
Had he stuck to his trade, his trade 
would have stuck by him—and so I 
fear did his poetry, for it stuck, though 
it had Loftus’s lift. If the cacoethes 
scribendi comes upon you, you will 
write in the Farmers’ Magazine, and 
such works, and get into controversies 
upon the breeding of pigs and planting 
of eabbages—a worthy object indeed 
for all your learning and your acquire- 


REPLY TO 


I have laughed very heartily, my 
dear Eusebius, at your fears, real or 
pretended, respecting my agricultural 
pursuits. I certainly told you I in- 
tended to turn farmer, and it was a 
specimen of the presumption of specch. 
I might, with as much truth, have said 
I was going to set up as physician, 
beeause I had recommended a recipe 


ments. You will waste your genius in 

inventing rat-traps, and when asked 

what is your study, will answer with 

Edgar in Lear, 

‘© To prevent the foul fiend, and kill 
vermin. 

You will write against blockheads, 
and make no impression. I remem. 
ber well when I was a boy at school, 
a shrewd little fellow that had lived in 
town all his little life till he came to 
school, laying a wager he would write 
in a Farmer's Magazine and be 
answered. We thought it impossible, 
as he knew nothing more of the mat- 
ter, excuse me if I say, than you do. 
He wrote on the drilling of turnips— 
describing, with great ambiguity of 
expression and circumlocution, a new 
method, which, if it could be at all 
understood, was the mere momentary 
vagary of his brain. Away went his 
paper—it was inserted—more, it. was 
answered—more, it raised a whirlwind 
of controversy, declarations of experi- 
ments, failures, andsuccess. He had 
a host of abettors and antagonists—and 
by some the originality of his plan was 
doubted, and by others claimed as 
their own. A pretty tribe for your 
learned pen and learned leisure—but 
I forgot, leisure you will have none— 
not a moment, there will be always 
something to be done, to be looked at, 
orto be mended. You will be worntoa 
shred, toaskeleton ; you will be pinched 
like a snipe, and your nose be as sharp 
—methinks I see you, like him, poking 
it into the ground to try to live upon 
suction. It will be the death of you. 
However, farewell, light lie the earth 
upon you when you die, for it will be 
the heaviest of burdens upon you as 
long as you live. Concern not your- 
self about your epitaph. That shall 
be the last office of the pen of your 
loving and truth-telling friend, not 
only till, but after death, 

Evsesivs. 


EUSEBIUS. 


for a cold. My farming has been on the 
smallest scale; yet, small as it has been, 
I was determined not to reply to your 
letter, until I could supply you with 
both the result and detail of my expe- 
rience. But as, in the interval, you 
have neither come to me or written to 
me, nor, as far as I know, acted the 
cautious friend, by setting unseen 
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keepers about my ways. to ascertain 
the extent of my lunacy, I conclude 
your letter to have been the result 
of one of your own vagaries, which 
evaporated as the ink dried. Small 
as thescale of my experiment hasbeen, 
I am free to confess, my dear Eusebius, 
that had my seale been extended, I do 
not believe you to. have been guilty of 
any exaggeration, nor that your picture 
would have been a caricature. I 
will, in the very commencement, 
set your mind at rest. My farm- 
ing, of which you make so black 
an account, is at an end—* Othello’s 
occupation’s gone”’—I have in dis- 
gust thrown all up—the unpleasant 
feeling has worn off, and I can now 
laugh with the best of them, at my- 
self. I made known to you my inten- 
tion to purchase a few acres ; you said 
nothing to dissuade me from so doing. 
I bought, and thinking the next step 
in life was to acquire some knowledge 
of agriculture, determined to manage 
it myself ; perhaps I should have said 
mismanage. I had no conception of 
the interest taken in these pursuits ; 
my anxiety, at first pleasing, soon be- 
came so intense as to be perfectly 
painful. I will not tire you with an 
account of all my minute concerns— 
you have well described them by as- 
serting they would afford no rest. But 
so had I been given up to other, I may 
say quite other, pursuits, that though 
for a time I had with much resolution 
discarded them practically, they would 
force themselves upon my mind, when 
I was striving to fix it upon matters 
relating to my new occupation. The 
effect was, that I began to be a cold 
utilitarian, and to look upon my 
former studies with something like 
contempt—then as enemies. This 
was alamentable state; I had forsaken 
the delight of all my days, and resem- 
bled Cowley’s state, described by him 
in the “ Abeyance of Love,” 


‘‘ Thousand worse passions then pos- 
sess’d 
The interregnum of my breast.” 


I felt degraded, for I had lost one 
ingredient of happiness, and certainly 
not found another. And I was con- 
scious that I was, in all proper know- 
ledge that should become a man, 
(i. e. a farmer,)- decidedly inferior to 
the lowest of the grade. Iam afraid, 
had prosperity crowned my little at- 
tempt, I should have become penurious 
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and avaricious. I was like the glass- 

seller in the “ Arabian Tale,” in build. 

ing castles, and destroying the means 

whereof to build them. I will not be 

wearisome by enumerating all my 

little disasters, but merely tell you 

how I managed about my sheep. I 

had a day-labourer who served me as 

a hind: he was a faithful and honest 

fellow, I believe, but a bit of a wag; 

he had a dry humour about him, not 
that I, by any means, would say he did 
not do his best to moisten it; he was 
about forty years of age, a little man, 
every feature in his face seemed to 

have a screw in it, which he could 
move either way at pleasure; when- 
ever he spoke seriously he always 
looked straight at a wall, (if one was 
near him,) or the bole of a tree, or, if 
no such object presented itself, at his 
fingers, (and they looked like things 
grown out of rough ground ;) but 
whenever there was a sly meaning in 
what he had to say, he always looked 
up in your face, let out some of his 
screws, and tightened others, and 
nearly half-closed one eye, and all but 
quite the other, and inclined his heada 
trifle towards his right shoulder. This 
would have amused me, but I soon 
discovered it was his usual modeof tell- 
ing that something or other went 
wrong, something out of its usual 
course, which he meant to show went 
wrong through my fault. But “ re- 
venons a nos moutons”—my first pur- 
chase of sheep happened thus: I was 
recommended to send to the fair of 
, and told what I ought to give 
for half-a-score of ewes. Before the 
fair day, however, as I was walking 
along the road, near my garden gate, 
I met a large flock of sheep, and 
some drovers. I found they were 
going to the fair. Here, thonght I, 
is an opportunity not to be lost—no 
trouble of sending to fair—and a mani- 
fest saving in having them driven 
home; I found, too, the price was 
much under what I was told to give, so. 
I thought myself perfectly safe : sheep 
were sheep, and the sheep 1 bought 
—and without the aid of my man. 
When he came up, (as he was sent for 
to put the sheepin the field,) I said with 
an air of some importance, never hay- 
ing been the master of so many ani- 
mals before, “* Here, Richard. I have 
bought to-night these sheep.” ** Which, 
sir,” said he, “ ewes or wethers?” I 
am ashamed to confess, Eusebius, that 
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I did not know; it was provoking—I 
looked like a fool. The man I had 
bought of, relieved me by pointing out 
my purchase, and Richard was for a 
time too busy to notice me. ‘ These 
are pretty lightfoots,” said he then, 
with his arch look, where shall I 
take ’em, sir?” ‘ Why,” said I, * you 
know very well, to the field.” “* Oh, 
ay,” quoth he, “but may be they won't 
like the field.’”’ I could not in the least 
tell what he meant, never having heard 
of consulting their liking, ‘* Well,” 
said he, “ I will drive them there, but 
if they don’t like it they won’t stop.” 
« What do you mean?” said I. * Why, 
them sheep beall greyhounds.” Shortly 
after, I met a neighbour, and told him 
what a purchase I had made—“ And 
where are they?” repliedhe. In the 
field above the house,” said I. “ No, 
they are not,” says he, ‘‘ for I have 
just seen about that number break 
over hedges, and away with ’em, as 
fast as they could scamper—if those 
are yours you had better send after 
them”—and going off—* When you’ve 
caught ’em, sell’em.” This was, in- 
deed, a bad beginning. I went for 
my man—he looked this time in my 
face as I told my story—and told him 
to go after thom. ‘ Oh! there’s not 
much use in going after them,” said 
he, “at least not without a dog—and 
away he went on the run. I, like a fool, 
I am ashamed to confess it, little 
dreaming he was gone to borrow a 
sheep dog, let loose my large New- 
foundland, and away I went along the 
road, as fast as my legs could carry 
me. About a mile on I found the 
sheep ; that is, I came in sight of them, 
and pointed them out to thedog. Off 
went Neptune, and off went the sheep ; 
I saw him plunge into the midst of 
them—he had brought down one, and 
the rest went farther than ever. He 
had, indeed, brought down one, and, 
by the time I came up, had made a 

ood hole in its side. The poor thing 
Bis killed sure enough. Now I didn’t 
mind the loss of the sheep, but was 
in dismay at Richard’s up-look, which 
I knew awaited me. I met it, and 
was humbled—‘ Your honour,” said 
he, “ had better keep a hunter, and a 
pack of hounds, for them deer’s capi- 
tal sport, and I see your honour’s in at 
the death.” After much time, trouble, 
and cost, the sheep were recovered, 
and as my friend advised, sold, at a 
loss. It was amusing enough to Rich- 
ard the day of the disaster. I. re- 
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turned in no very good humour, and 
finding two large pigs in my garden, 
made a boy, whom I had just hired, 
drive them instantly to the pound, and 
in the evening in came Richard with 
one of his looks, and asked for money 
to get the pigs out of the pound. “ Out 
of the pound,” said I, *‘ I get them out 
of the pound!—why I’ve had’em putin.” 
‘“‘ Then your honour,” quoth Richard, 
‘* will be sure to get em out.” * Not 
I!” said I, indignantly ; “let those get 
‘em out that own them.” The fellow 
gave a double screw, and slightly 
curled his thin lips, and, affecting great 
submission, replied in a low and slow 
voice, Them is your honour’s own 
pigs.” This took me by surprise, 
effectually dissipated my bile, I 
threw myself back in my chair, and 
laughed out most heartily. Richard 
put his hand to his mouth, made 
antics with his knees to suppress his 
mirth; but it wouldnotdo. He gave 
way to his humour, laughed louder 
than I, and then as suddenly stopped— 
asked my pardon, adding—‘ Sure 
your honour knows best ; but I think 
we'd better get ’em out this time, and 
punish them (with a marked emphasis) 
next.” 

My second purchase was still 
more unfortunate. This time I did 
not trust to my own judgment, but 
requested a neighbour farmer, who 
was going to a fair, to buy me six 
sheep. ‘ Six sheep!’’ said Richard, 
who was present, looking up now at 
me and now at Farmer L—, “ six ewes 
in lamb this time.” He looked again 
at me, as much as to say, “ I doubt 
yet if measter knows one from t’other.” 
The six ewes were bought—twenty- 
five shillings a-piece. I had heard 
that a good shepherd knows every 
sheep in his large flock. I had the 
curiosity to study the physiognomy of 
mine :—in vain, I never could tell one 
from the other, and judging from the 
intenseness of my observation, I much 
doubt the fact. Well, I now had six 
ewes inlamb. These will produce me 
atleast alamb each; that will be twelve 
—twelve sheep—twice twelve, twenty- 
four—and so I went on counting, till 
(upon my fingers) I was master of a 
tolerable flock. Inthe morning before 
breakfast, if any met me and asked 
where I had been, the answer was, 
* To look at my sheep”—after break- 
fast, “‘ to look at my sheep”—before 
dinner, “ to look at my sheep”—after 
dinner, the same. I was looking at 
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my sheep all day, and “ wool-gather- 
ing all night.” I dreamed of them— 
I was Jason going after the golden 
fleece—I was ashepherdking. Great 
things, they say, arise from small be- 
ginnings ; so it was with me, wonder- 
ful speculations arose out of my six 
ewesin lamb. I did Richard the jus- 
tice to tell him, one day, that he was 
as watchful of my six sheep as I was. 
He gave one of his looks, and said, 
suddenly dropping his speech into 
great gravity, ““ They must be look’d 
arter, for I question if ’twouldn’t be 
best to send ’em to the butcher!” 
Send my six ewes in lamb to a 
butcher! Why send them to a but- 
cher? thought I. Not long after, 
seeing Richard, I said, for something 
to say, ** Well, Richard, have you seen 
my six sheep this morning?” No, 
sir,” quoth Richard, and then screw- 
ing up some, and unscrewing others 
of his features, “ I have seen five, 
for t’other’s mutton, and mutton 
your honour wont like to eat.” One 
of my sheep was dead. The week 
following, another. I had now but 
four sheep out of six.— Bad work, 
Richard,” said I, ** four out of six.” 
“Four sheep and two skins, your 
honour will please to count them,” 
quoth the scrutinizing Richard. To 
make the best of it, and be before- 
hand with my joke to my friend 
Richard, I said to him, “ Well, we 
have four sheep and two treasures of 
skins.””"—* No, your honour, excuse 
me, you're wrong there, four sheep 
only, the skins were stolen last night.” 
There was no standing this—it was 
so. The day after came the saddest 
news of all—Richard called me from 
my bed.” “* Them as took the skins,” 
said he, “* have come for the sheep— 
they're gone.” ‘ Gone!” said I, 
‘‘where?"” * Most likely,” replied 
he, “ to —— Fair.” “ The fair— 
that’s twelve miles off, Richard.” 
« Yes, sir, and them as took ’em must 
have took ’em in a light cart, for two 
of ’em never could have gone there 
a-foot, and be sure they’re at the fair 
at L—— by this time.” Thus of my 
six ewes in lamb, I had not evena 
skin. I thought it right to send 
after them, and accordingly Rich- 
ard went, and returned the night 
following with my four sheep. The 
thief, either finding them not market- 
able, or from fear or other cause, had 
abandoned them, and they were found 
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about a mile from the town. ‘ I've 
brought ’em back,” said he, “ but I 
doubt if two of ’em be worth the fetch- 
ing!” The following day another 
died, and within a few days another, 
My six sheep were now reduced to 
two. Richard had no confidence in 
their looks, and said if one would lamb 
it would be lucky. After a time they 
did lamb, and here was a circumstance 
I thought very odd, one lambed a day 
or two before the other. ‘ Well, 
Richard,” said I, jokingly, ** we have 
now three of ’em!” Your honour 
won't ,have ’em long,” was the reply, 
and ere many hours the lamb died. 
In a day or two the other ewe lambed 
—two lambs. One was taken from 
her, and put to the ewe that had lost 
her lamb. She smelled at it, and kicked 
it away. It was then taken back to 
its own mother, but she would have 
nothing to do with it, butted at it, and 
sent it packing. They were all of them 
put into a small orchard ; it was quite 
curious and sad to see the poor little 
thing run first to one then to the other, 
and be rejected by both. Here Richard 
showed his knowledge. He made a 
sort of coat of the dead one’s skin, and 
put it on the rejected living—on the 
** Disown'd.” ‘The creature took to 
it immediately. I had now two sheep 
and two lambs, for my purchase of six ; 
then one of the sheep and one of the 
lambs got bad heads, and Richard 
pronounced their doom, and advised 
me tosend them to the next fair—the 
lambs by this time were grown up to 
look as big nearly as their mothers— 
I took. his advice, and to the fair he 
went with them, and brought me back 
£1, 3s. 8d.; a pretty business this 
was—keep thrown away—nearly all 
the purchase-money thrown away—all 
my looking at the sheep thrown away— 
nothing left but the remembrance of 
Richard’s looks, sayings, and doings, 
which I doubt not, you, Eusebius, 
will think well worth the cost. Ineed 
not go on to tell you how the cow got 
staked, the horse wounded by a pick 
run into him at hay-making, how the 
sow devoured her young—these are 
minor annoyances. There were others 
much more serious, so that erelong I 
found my spirits flag ; the love of farm- 
ing, like most forced loves, departed 
from me, ageneral ennuicame upon me, 
The “ Majorque videri” came upon 
every trouble. I saw nothing in a 
pleasant light, for, as yet, I could not 
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return to my former pursuits. The 
worst of care is, that it makes a man 
see, as it were, quite through the 
layer of pleasure and delight, that 
like a kindly atmosphere envelopes 
the world, down to the bare skeleton 
of things, and presents to the intellec- 
tual eye nothing but deformity. We 
become disenchanted, ungifted. As 
in the fabulous times, when gods 
mingled in the battles of men, there 
was a cloud removed from before the 
eyes of the heroes to enable them to 
see deities ; so is it now removed by 
care to enable us to see devils. So 
much, Eusebius, are we deteriorated 
from the golden age. We are even 
beyond the iron—we live in an age of 
mud and ditch-water, which is con- 
tinually stirred into horrible commo- 
tion and restlessness, by the tempests 
. of our own wilful passions. 

After that splenetic burst, let me 
shortly tell you how I came to 
give up the whole concern. I had 
no sooner bought my land, than the 
agitation of the corn-laws began. 
If successful, my land, I found, would 
inevitably go out of cultivation, per- 
haps the best thing that could befall it, 
while I continued to farm. The agi- 
tation would not be successful, said 
one, because the Premier thinks it 
madness and folly. Very well,” 
said I, ** but he thinks the people’s 
follies must be given into, and that 
modern ministers are not to govern, 
but be governed.” They wont ruin 
your land,” said another—“ but they 





(Dee. 
are going to do it,” saidI. ‘There will 
be a revolution, if they do,” said he, 
There was a man once, said I, con. 
demned contrary tothe opinion of hig 
lawyer. They are going to hang me, 
said the unfortunate. No, they wont, 
said the lawyer. But they have con- 
demned me, said the unfortunate 
criminal, and I am to be hanged on 
Monday. They dare not, said the 
lawyer. But they will, I tell you, 
said the condemned. Let me see them 
do it, said the lawyer; I wish they 
would, that’s all. Some such satis. 
factory result generally ended these 
discussions. I was like the man that 
said, if he had been bred a hatter, men 
would have come into the world with- 
out heads. I détermined, therefore, 
to give up farming, before it gave me 
up. I determined to dispose of my 
foolish speculation, and have done so; 
yet, I cannot but tell you the last 
farming conversation between me and 
Richard. You know what a horrible 
season we have had. One day, as it 
was pouring rain, Richard said there 
was no help for it, but the—what shall 
we call it, what ought to: have been 
hay, must be drawn into the yard, it 
was good for nothing but muck. 
‘‘ It’s terribly wet,” says he—* and 
them oats is wet.” Ay, ay,” said 
I, in disgust, ** It’s all wet, Richard, 
all wet, wet, wet.” ** No, your hon- 
our, quoth Richard, with his most 
exquisite look, ‘“ It ain’t all wet, the 
cow’s dry !”— 

My dear Eusebius, ever yours —— 
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To CuristorpHer Nortu, Ese. 


My Dear Snr, 
Your former kindness in admitting 
into Maga an humble attempt of 
mine to correct and illustrate litera- 
ture by a reference to legal princi- 
ples, emboldens me, after a consider- 
able interval, to address you again, 
and on a somewhat similar.topic. I 
am not without a persuasion that my 
zealous though feeble efforts in that 
article, have had a beneficial effect on 
literary composition ; and when I see 
the universal success of a member of 
the legal profession in fictitious nar- 
rative, 1 sometimes ask myself whe- 


ther Leguleius has not contributed to 
inspire the public with a better taste 
for that union of imaginative inven- 
tion and technical accuracy which so 
often distinguishes the pages of Dick- 
ens. I think also I see, though I am 
not entitled to say, that the very able 
contributor of * Ten Thousand a- 
Year’’ must have studied in the same 
school. The greatest compliment, 
however, which I consider to have 
been paid to my views, is to be found 
in your own recent notice of Mr 
Moyle’s State Trials, which, allow me 
to say, displays a taste for legal dis 
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eussion that would have done credit 
to a silk gown. 

Various circumstances, which it 
would be painful to particularize, have 
tended to disincline me for actual 
professional practice, which, although 
attended with its advantages, is on 
the whole, I believe, not worth de- 
siring, and greatly beneath the level 
of a man of true genius. Not but 
what I should be willing enough to 


undertake the business of any of your: 


friends or others, if particularly pressed 
upon me, and made worth my while; 
but, generally speaking, I feel quite 
indifferent as to either employment 
or emolument. I will not, however, 
yield to any member of the profes- 
sion in a sense of its dignity, or a 
zeal for its advancement, and it is 
from these motives that I at present 
take up the pen. The legal profes- 
sion, Mr North, has for ages been 
shamefully calumniated ; in public or 
in private, in books or in conversa- 
tion, on the stage or at the hustings, 
no jest is generally so ready or so 
acceptable as a wipe at thé lawyers. 
They are d@@ounced as the most mer- 
cenary, while in truth they are the 
most liberal, of mankind ; as the most 
impudent, while they are the most 
modest ; as the most tricky and 
treacherous, while they are the most 
fair and upright. Of their modesty 
and disinterestedness I may take an- 
other opportunity to speak ; I propose 
at present to confine myself to their 
vindication in reference to the third 
charge that I have noticed. 

It must be confessed, that the prac- 
tice of the law leads occasionally to a 
good deal of verbal criticism and nice 
analysis. But it is utterly unjust to 
lay these faults, if faults they be, at 
the door of the lawyers, when they 
are in truth the legitimate progeny of 
human nature in general, and not of 
our profession in particular. In every 
town and hamlet in the kingdom, in 
all conditions and situations, innumer- 
able persons are to be found, of every 
age and either sex, who possess the 


whole faculty of quirking and quib- - 


bling in the most consummate perfec- 
tion. The same thing exists, and has 
existed in all ages and countries, 
civilized or savage ; and, if these qua- 
lities are to be considered in any way 
characteristic of the legal profession, 
there are innumerable people in the 
world who have every thing of the 
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lawyer about them, exeept his phra- 

seology. In this view we might justly 

exclaim, in the Spirit of a great living 

poet,— 

* QO many are the lawyers that are sown 

By nature; men endow’d with nicest 
quirks, 

The quibble and the fallacy refined : 

But wanting the accomplishment of slang, 

Which in the docile season of their youth 

It was denied them to acquire, through 
lack 

Of lectures, or the inspiring food of inns 5 

Nor having e’er, as life advanced, been 
led 

By circumstance to take unto the height 

The measure of themselves for wig and 
gown, 

They go to the grave unheard of.” 


But, in truth, the propensities to 
which I refer are, as I have said, 
neither a product nor a peculiarity of 
forensic pursuits. The lawyer may 
reduce them into method and system ; 
he may give names to his tools, and 
acquire a readier facility of finding 
and of handling them when they are 
wanted. But he does not invent or 
make them; and common life furnishes 
daily instances of those who, by the 
force of native genius, can cast all 
his rules into the shade, and ‘snatch 
a grace beyond the reach of art.” 
The lawyer and the fencing-master 
have a near resemblance to each * 
other ; both of them acquire a tech- 
nical facility which surpasses the aver- 
age power of uninstructed talent ; 
both of them invent a vocabulary of 
their own, to express the operations 
with which they arer familiar ; but 
both of them merely improve upon 
nature, and it is just as inherent in 
humanity to quibble and equivocate, 
as it is to thump or thrust. Let me 
add, that the legal profession ought to 
complete the parallel by chiefly per- 
forming its functions as a science of 
self-defence, by means of which the 
natural devices and subtleties of men 
may be parried and returned upon 
themselves, and the crafty foiled at 
their own weapons. 

I propose in this paper to take a 
pretty comprehensive review of human 
history and manners, in order to de- 
monstrate the universal prevalence of 
verbal frauds and evasions among all 
classes of laymen, to a degree far 
exceeding what is known or imagined 
among lawyers ; and to establish inci- 
dentally, at the same time, that the 
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science of the law, instead of sug- 
gesting or promoting such deceptions, 
is chiefly occupied in extirpating or 
retrenching them. I shall not here 
trouble myself to reduce my examples 
to distinct categories, but shall give 
them as they.come to hand. I begin 
with some striking instances from 
ancient history, where the “ prisca 
Jides” appears often to have been of the 
most unprincipled description in ages 
and countries in which lawyers had 
never been heard of. 

There is some propriety, perhaps, 
in beginning the list with a Carthagi- 
nian anecdote ; though the Punic faith 
of later times seems generally to have 
been content with an open violation 
of fair-dealing, without even the cloak 
of an equivocation to cover it. The 
foundress of Carthage, however, com: 
menced on a different plan. Virgil, 
who, with all his italian prejudices, 
intended undoubtedly to represent 
Dido in an amiable light, has only 
slightly touched upon her purchase of 
the site for Carthage in these general 
words,— 


“ Mercatique solum facti de nomine Byr- 
sam, 
Taurino quantum potuit cireumdare ter- 
”> 
go. 


But historians leaye us no room to 
doubt, that Dido having, in point of 


fact, bought, for a small price, as 
much land as could be -enclosed with 
a bull’s hide, (in the terms, we pre- 
sume, mentioned by Virgil,) had the 
ingenuity to cut the medium of mea- 
surement into slender thongs, and thus 
acquired a very large tract of country 
for an old song, contrary to the mani- 
fest good faith of the transaction. 
Ancient writers have much puzzled 


. themselves about the origin and ety. 


mology of the name of Dido, which 
appears to have been superadded to 
the lady’s earlier appellation of Eliza, 
some assigning one explanation of it 
and some another. An ingenious phi- 


lological friend has happily suggested. 
to me that it may have referred to the: 


transaction we have above noticed, 
and may be closely connected with 
the English word ‘ diddle’”’—a phrase 
so appropriate to the true character 
of that proceeding. He also observes, 
that the story may have led to the old 
English term of a hide of land. 
Having mentioned the name of Vir- 
gil, I am naturally induced to notice 
a very unworthy quibble to which that 
great poet has descenfed in his im- 
mortal Epic. I allude to the terms 
and fulfilment of the prediction of the 
Harpies, denounced against Auneas on 
occasion of his unwarrantable attack 
upon their property and persons. 


“‘ Una in precelsa consedit rupe Celzeno, 

Infelix vates, rumpitque hance pectore vocem: 
Bellum etiam pro cede boum stratisque juvencis, 

Laomedontiade, bellumne inferre paratis, 
Et patrio Harpyias insontes pellere regno ? 
Accipite ergo animis atque hee mea figite dicta : 
Quz Phcebo Pater omnipotens, mihi Phebus Apollo 
Preedixit, vobis, Furiarum ego maxima, pando. 
Italiam cursu petitis, ventisque vocatis 
Ibitis Italiam, portusque intrare licebit : 
Sed non ante datam cingetis mcenibus urbem 
Quam vos dira fames nostreque injuria cedis 
Ambesas subigat malis absumere mensas.” 


Jin. III. 254-257, 


Dryden thus translates the passage, though not, perhaps, quite accurately, 
as mensas might be considered more properly to mean tables than plates : 


*¢ High on the craggy cliffs Celseno sate, 
And thus her dismal errand did relate : 

What! not contented with our oxen slain, 
Dare you with Heaven an impious war maintain, 
And drive the Harpies from their native reign ? 
Heed, therefore, what I say, and keep in mind 
What Jove decrees, what Phoebus has design’d ; 
And I, the Furies’ Queen, from both relate : 
You seek the Italian shores foredoom’d by fate : 
The Italian shores are granted you to find, 

And a safe passage to the port assign’d. 
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But know that ere your promised walls you build, 


My curses shall severely be fulfill’d. 
Fierce famine is your lot for this misdeed, 
Reduced to grind the plates on which you feed.” 


When we look to the formal and 
formidable manner in which this pro- 
pheey originates, delivered by Jupiter 

imself to Apollo, and repeated by the 
God of Oracles to the Toes of the 
Harpyian Furies, for announcement 
to the Trojans, it is impossible, in the 
first instance, not to believe that some- 
thing very dreadful is intended, and 
that the unhappy wanderers are really 
destined to devour their own maho- 


gany, an anticipation which the mani- 
fest consternation of the pious ineas 
and his respectable father tends strong~ 
ly to confirm. The feelings, however, 
both of lawyers and of laymen, are 
utterly outraged by the actual denoue- 
ment; according to which, the Tro- 
jans, having served up their dinner 
upon flour-scones, proceed to make up 
for their short commons by a tug at 
their trenchers :— 


“ Heus! etiam mensas consumimus, inquit Julus, 
Nec plura adludens. Ea vox audita laborum 
Prima tulit finem, primamque loquentis ab ore 
Eripuit pater, ac stupefactus numine pressit.” 


x. VII, 115. 


‘6 Ascanius this observed, and smiling said, 
* See, we devour the plates on which we fed.’ 
This speech had omen that the Trojan race _ 
Should find repose, and this the time and place. 
#neas took the word, and thus replies, 
Confessing fate with wonder in his eyes.” 


Not to discuss the propriety of sus- 
pending the interest of an epic on so 
slender a hinge as this, I put it to 
your readers, whether in ordinary 
business an evasion of this kind would 
have been tolerated in the poorest at- 
torney that ever played the pettifog- 
ger? If Virgil excuses himself by 
appealing to the long prevalence of 
such a tradition in connexion with the 
Trojan adventure, the apology only 
the more clearly shows how very deep- 
seated a disease we have here to deal 
with. 

The system, indeed, of ancient ora- 
cles and predictions, was to a great ex- 
tent based upon the same foundation: 
though it further summoned to its aid 
that important principle of our nature, 
which, out of the most ambiguous in- 
dications or the most unmeaning 
sounds, can extract the prediction that 
is most flattering to its desires. The 
rule that the wish is father td the 
thought, or that “as the fool thinks 
the bell clinks,” has had a wide influ- 
ence in human affairs, both before and 
since the days of Whittington, and 
often with a very different result from 
what we are so pleased to meet with 
in the case of that worthy citizen. 
When the Delphic priestess foretold 
to Croesus, on the eve of a military ex- 
pedition, that he was marching to de- 
stroy a great army; or announced 
NO, CCXC, VOL. XLVI. 





to Pyrrhus, in the freedom of metrical 
or idiomatic involution, that 


*‘ The son of Zacus the Romans would 
subdue ;” 


or assured some other embarrassed ap- 
plicant “that he would speedily, be 
relieved from all his troubles,” the am- 
biguity was sufficient at once to flatter 
the hopes of a sanguine enquirer, and 
to relieve the oracle from the charge 
of falsehood, whatever might be the 
event. There was here, though in a 
more complicated and cunning form, as 
much pitiful quibbling as ever a lawyer 
was charged with. 


‘© The oracles are dumb, 

No voice or hideous hum 

Runs through the arched roof in ‘words 
deceiving :” 


But man still finds in his own self- 
flattery a power of deception beyond 
what sybil or sorceress ever wielded, 
In the department of prophetic pre- 
dictions, a stronger illustration of ge- 
nuine hair-splitting than any we have 
mentioned, may be found nearer our 
own door. I allude now to the répre- 
sentations made by the witchesto Mac- 
beth in Shakspeare, an author whom 
I always assume to be equivalent tohis- 
tory. Those representations are char- 
acterised by the worst possible faith, 
and would never, in a court either of 
3B 































. Had 


law or of equity, be held -to; be wuiffie: 
ciently fulfilled. The prediction that 
«none of woman bern shall harm 
Macbeth,” is a plain guarantee against 
injury, if not from any individual 
whatever, at least from any son of a 
-woman. We defnur entirely to the 
doctrine that a child brought into 
the world by the Cesarean opera+ 
tion is not born of his mother; and 
have a strong notion that Macduff 
‘would not have been so ready to dis- 
«claim his being so “born,” if the 
‘question had arisen as to his right to 
take the Thanedom of Fife, under a 


destination to Margaret Macduff his. 


mother, and the eldest son lawfully 
born of her body. It is pretty plain 
that no court of law would have sus- 
tained any objection to his right of 
inheritance, in respect of the mere 
manner of his birth; and I doubt 
whether any practitioner at or around 
the bar, would be got to advance the 
plea. As the matter turned out, it 
seems perfectly clear that Macbeth or 
his representatives had a good action 
against the witches for deceit. The 


same may be said of the other security 


which was offered, that Macbeth should 
not be defeated “ until great Birnam 
wood to high Dunsinane hill shall 
“come against him.” Nothing can be 
more untenable than the attempted 
‘mode of evading this solemn assu- 
tance, by the mere marching of Mal- 
colm’s men with each a green bough 
before him. The merest tyro in an 
attorney's office, would see that the 
separation of the branches from the 
trees entirely destroyed their charac- 
ter as a wood. From that moment 
those branches ceased to be any part 
of the real estate, and would have be- 
longed to the. executors as personal- 
,ty. -On the whole, it is manifest that 

Macbeth was a most ill-used indivi- 

dual, and might well exclaim: 

** And be these juggling fiends no more be- 

lieved, 

That palter with us in a double sense ; 

That keep the word of promise to our ear, 

And break it to our hope.” 

He would have been differently treat- 
ed if he had been dealing with tlie 
legal profession. 

I return now to the subject of bar- 
gains or contracts, with which I began, 
_and from which a reference to Virgil 
has led me away. I shall here givea 
_few instances of verbal evasion, from 

@ class of men, who of all others may 
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be considered to have the least com- 
munity of feeling with the vocation to 
which I belong. I mean the military, 
who - generally, as far-as I can dis. 
cover, affect to hold usin great con- 
tempt, and towards whom there is a 
pretty tolerable, though often a sup- 
pressed feeling of hearty -detestation 
on our side. At least for myself I 
can say that I am never in company 
with these scarlet-robed gentlemen, 
particularly in the presence of ladies, 
without a most uncomfortable feeling 
of indignation, at witnessing their easy 
and successfulimpudence, anda strong 
wish, if prudence permitted, to transfix 
them on the point of their own bread- 
toasters. Considering, therefore, the 
little love that is thus lost between us, 
I think I cannot more effectually vin. 
dicate the men of law from the charge 
of a peculiar tendency to equivoca- 
tion, than by showing the prevalence 
of that passion among those whose 
business it is to fight with more sub- 
stantial weapons. I take my instances 
here chiefly from remoter scenes of 
history, as in later times the legal 
labours of Grotius and Puffendorff 
have been the means of introducing 
better faith into military transactions. 
Most of the instances are so flagrantly 
hostile both to law and to justice, that 
I shall give them without any coni- 
ment. Excuse me, if they are not 
on in proper chronological or- 
er. 

Cleomenes the Spartan, having 
made an armistice with the Argive 
army for seven days, fell upon them 
during the third night, and killed and 
captured: a great number of them 
while they were fast asleep, in reliance 
on the truce. When reproached with 
his perfidy, he urged in his justifica- 
tion, that he had made a trtice for 


‘seven days, but had not agreed for 


the nights also. 

Temures promised the garrison of 
Sebastia, that, if they would surrender, 
no blood should be shed. The garrison 
surrendered, and Temures buried them 


“all alive. 


A promise to deliver prisoners, says 
a lawyer, implies that they shall be 
delivered living ; not that they shall 
be first put to death, and then de- 


‘livered, as was once done by the 


Plateans. , 
Labeo, the Roman general, having 


‘overcome Antiochus, stipulated as a 


condition of peace, that he should be 
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entitled to car?y away.the one-half of 
Antiochus’ ships; this having been 
agreed to, he cut each of the ships in 
two, and carrying off the one-half, de- 
stroyed the king's whole navy. 

A Roman officer, taken prisoner by 
Hannibal, was allowed to leave the 
camp ona promise that he would 
speedily return. Just after leaving, 
he returned on pretence of having 
forgotten something, and again went 
away. He then repaired to Rome, 
maintaining that his original promise 
to return, having once been performed, 
was no longer in force. The censors, 
however, would not sustain his plea, 
but fixed a stigma on him for his 
breach of engagement. 

Tacitus tells us a story of Rhada- 
mistus in Asia Minor, who, having 
besieged his uncle Mithridates, pre- 
vailed on him to leave his fortifications, 
by a promise that he would never 
hurt him either with steel or poison, 
which was ratified by a very peculiar 
method of lashing their thumbs to- 
gether till the blood came. This 
assurance Rhadamistus affected rigor- 
ously to fulfil, but thought himself at 
liberty to tumble ajhuge wardrobe 
of clothes on his unsuspecting uncle, 
which fairly smothered him. 

Aryandes, treating with the Bar- 
ceeans, brought their ambassadors to 
a place prepared for the purpose, 
where he swore to observe the treaty 
as long as the earth on which they 
stood should continue firm. He had 
placed them on a pit having a trap- 
door covered with earth, which he lost 
no time in removing ; and having thus, 
as he conceived, terminated the treaty, 
assailed his allies sword in hand, while 
wholly unprepared for an attack. 

In: more modern times, a distin- 
guished Spanish general, having 
bound himself by oath never to fight 
against the French army, whether on 
foot or on horseback, took the field 
against them at the battle of Rocrey 
in a sedan-chair, 

The same disposition to deception, 
by verbal cavilling in oaths and obli- 
gations, is to be found in other classes 
of men, wherever self-interest is the 
prompter. The celebrated magician 
Nostradamus, having, in return .for 
the gifts of magic, stipulated that the 
devil should have him if he was bu- 
ried either in the church or out of it, 
evaded the condition by having him- 
self buried in a hole in the wall, It 
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appears, from the histories of magic; 
that the devil has often been outwitted 
in a similar way by other persons than 
lawyers. 
Herodotus gives us an anecdote of 
which Cervantes has since transferred 
the scene to Barataria, under the gos 
vernment of Sancho. Archetimus of 
Erythrea having made a journey te 
Tenedos, availed himself there of the 
hospitality of Cydias, with whom, for 
the sake of security, he deposited a 
sum of money which he had with him; 
Cydias, when requested to render up 
his trust, declined to do so, finding it 
more convenient to retain it. The 
parties went to law ; and .whether 
from the want of witnesses, or from 
the law of Tenedos resembling that of 
our own country, in allowing debts 
of this kind to be proved only scripto 
vel juramento, the case came to be 
referred to Cydias’ oath. Cydias 
was too much of a knave to confess 
the truth, and too much of a coward 
to tell a bold lie, and devised the cons 
trivance of concealing the cash in the 
hollow of a walking-cane, which he 
put into Archetimus’ hands before 
taking the oath. He thereupon swore, 
that, although he had received the 


‘ money in question, he had afterwards 


given it back. This was obviously 
what your lawyers would call an ins 
trinsic quality, and, if the matter had 
thus been allowed to rest, was suffi- 
cient for Cydias’ liberation. The fraud 
was detected, as Herodotus tells us, 
not by the ingenuity of the judge, or 
any cross-questioning by the plaintiff, 
for which there was ample room, but 
by the accident of Archetimus in his 
rage throwing down the stick with 
such violence as to break it, and bring 
at once the truth and the treasure to 
light. The old historian imputes the 
discovery to Divine Providence; and 
adds, that Cydias ultimately came to 
an unhappy end, which it is to be 
hoped was the case. It is certain, that 
upon such a state of the facts being 
established, under an indictment for 
perjury, any judge on the bench would 
have charged the jury to. convict. 
Many similar a might be 
cited of the propensity I am here con- 
sidering ; and if in more recent times 
I were to resort to the writings of the 
Jesuits, I should be able to show a 
power of equivocation which would 
leave all other classes at an immea- 
surable distance. ‘Those gentlemen 
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may be considered as having refined 
on all previous refinements in this 
department of human knavery. So- 
licitous to reconcile in themselves 
and their adherents the literal ob- 
servance of morality, with a liberal use 
of every vice that could gratify their 
desires or advance their interests, they 
were at once bold and ingenious in 
their contrivances for this purpose. In 
order to secure the benefits, and at the 
same time avoid the sin of falsehood, 
they taught that it was lawful to use 
ambiguous terms in transactions, so as 
to understand them ourselves in a dif- 
ferent sense from what they led others 
to adopt. If, however, at any time it 
was difficult to find equivocal words to 
serve the purpose, they had another 
expedient which could always be easily 
practised. This was the doctrine of 
mental reservations, according to 
which, as Sanchez delivers it, it is law- 
ful to deny that you have done any 
thing which you have actually done, 
provided you accompany your asse- 
veration with an understanding in your 
own mind, that you say you did not do 
it on a particular day, or before you 
were born, or with any similar mental 
qualification that may save from the 
perpetration of actual falsehood, al- 
though no indication of these addi- 
tions be given to the party addressed. 
Thus it was allowable, either in giving 
testimony as a witness, or in taking a 
promissory oath, to deny or abjure 
any particular fact in the most explicit 
terms, and then to save yourselves 
from perjury by whispering in your 
sleeve, *‘ I mean that I did not see it 
oceur on the 3lst of February,” or 
* that I will not do it until I feel in- 
clined,” &c. 

It is certainly, sir, a remarkable 
feature in the human conscience, that, 
with a full conviction of the turpitude 
of falsehood, it should thus lull itself 
asleep by the most fallacious opiates, 
and should think it innocent to de- 


ceive wilfully by a treacherous equi- 
vocation, while it believes it criminal 
to produce the same effect by an un- 


equivocal lie. In whose sight it may 
consider itself to be justified by such 
means, it is difficult to tell: but the 
prevalence of the self-deception is 
undoubted, and shows how much most 
men, whether lawyers or not, are ad- 
dicted, even in matters of moral sen- 
sibility, to look to the form rather than 
to the substance of things. 
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Many illustrations of this truth are 
to be found in more ordinary scenes 
than those I have hitherto noticed, 
and such as show that all flesh are 
subject to the frailty. The narration 
of such Jesuitical escapes and evasions, 
is found to be the most popular food 
both for the great vulgar and the 
small. You well remember, I dare 
say, the literal manner in which 
George Buchanan, the jester, is said 
to have obeyed the royal injunction 
never again to show his face at court ; 
and the current fictions of Leper the 
Tailor, Lothian Tom, and others, 
which I see on your stalls in this coun- 
try, are full of the same admirable 
trickery. Even the simplicity of the 
juvenile mind does not escape the con- 
tagion. I remember the case of a 
little schoolboy, who, having been 
convicted of some offence, and sen- 
tenced to the usual punishment, re- 
quested, as a favour, that its execution 
should be postponed until he had got 
his evening meal of bread and milk. 
This indulgenceappearing reasonable, 
with the view of supporting him 
against the coming calamity, was for- 
mally granted to him, when the young 
delinquent declared that he did not 
mean to eat any bread and milk that 
evening, and contended consequently, 
that the promise made to him amount- 
ed to a reprieve sine die. I am sorry 
to add that the trap thus laid was not 
successful, and had no other effect 
than to bring down upon his head, or 
other portion of his body, an additional 
visitation of magisterial vengeance. 

The poets themselves are not free 
from the vice I am condemning. 
«* At lovers’ perjuries they say Jove 
laughs,”’ which it seems he was not in 
the habit of doing at other perjuries. 
But to make matters surer, we gener- 
ally find that even lovers seldom ven- 
ture to forswear themselves without 
some pretext or excuse, however flimsy 
—some loophole of retreat, however 
slender. Of this kind is the apology 
for inconstancy in those verses of 
which the musicians have made so 
pretty a canon :— 


* T loved thee beautiful and kind, 
And plighted an eternal vow ; 
So alter’d are thy face and mind, 
*Twere perjury to love thee now.” 


Nothing can be more frivolous than 
this plea, which in Doctors’ Commons 
would be treated with very little cere- 
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mony. There is a similar excuse as- 
signed in Love's Labour Lost for a 
change of mind of a different descrip- 
tion :— 
“ A woman I foreswore ; but I will prove, 
Thou being a goddess, I foreswore not 
thee,” 


Half of the epigrams that have ever 
been written, and a pretty good pro- 
portion of poetical effusions that aspire 
to a higher character, owe their points 
and prettinesses to verbal equivoca- 
tions. The pun or paronomasia is a 
strong instance of the same thing; 
and Addison, a good judge of human 
nature, has told us that “ the seeds of 
punning are in the minds of all men ; 
and, though they may be subdued by 
reason, reflection, and good sense, 
they will be very apt to shoot up in 
the greatest genius that is not broken 
and cultivated by the rules of art.” 
When we ask a sportsman if that is 
“his own hare or a wig?’ or say, that 
‘‘a door is not a door when it is 
a-jar ;” or that “ a nose is not a nose 
when it is a little red-dish,”” we push 
the system of verbal equivocation to 
its extreme limit, and, by outdoing the 


vilest quibbles of Old Bailey practice, 
confirm the old adage; that “ He who 
makes a pun will pick a pocket.” 
Enigmas and riddles of all kinds 
have a strong flavour of the same in- 


gredient. The old enquiry of the 
Sphynx, ‘ What animal that was 
which in the morning went on four 
feet, at mid-day on two, and in the 
evening on three,” was founded on an 
unusual and deceptive application of 
the words employed, so as to lead peo- 
ple away from the obvious characteris- 
tics of human life in its progressive 
stages. Of the same character is the 
point in the old story which Petrarch 
tells in his Book of Memorable 
Things, and which, if we remem- 
ber right, was adopted by Mr New- 
berry, or his author, into the Nur- 
sery Adventures of Tommy Two- 
shoes. Petrarch’s narrative is to this 
effect. ‘ There was,” he says, “ in 
Sicily, a huge statue, on which this 
incription was engraved in very an- 
cient letters: ‘On May-day I shall 
wear a golden head,’ Some persons 
considered this statement as a jest ; 
while others, following the mere letter 
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of the words, went the length of 
piercing the head of the statue on the 
day appointed, when its structure was 
found to be of as thick and as worth- 
less materials as the operator’s own. 
One man, however, was led, after 
much meditation, to suspect a more 
hidden meaning under the announce- 
ment, and, upon the return of the de- 
clared time, observed where the first 
rays of the sun threw the shadow of, 
the head of the statue on the ground. 
In that place, he dug up the earth at 
a private opportunity, and found an 
immense treasure of gold. The epi- 
taph mentioned by Le Sage, “ Here 
lies the soul of the licentiate Garcia,” 
was a quibble of a similar kind, and 
attended with equally beneficial re- 
sults to the discoverer. 

The. jest-books are full of many 
flagrant verbal sophisms, said to have 
been perpetrated by logicians,and more 
particularly by university students 
newly initiated into the study of that 
necessary art. It cannot be denied 
that the fallacie equivocationis, or am- 
phibolie, as the logicians have called 
them, are very extensively resorted to 
by all sophistical reasoners, whether 
orators or philosophers ; and Dr 
Whateley, in his Logic, has given us 
a copious discussion upon the subject, 
with an appendix of ambiguous terms 
for the use of beginners. But these 
deceptions are no more the creation of 
logic than they are of law. They 
are congenital with us all: they ac- 
company us from the cradle to the 
grave, growing with our growth and 
strengthening with our strength ; and 
no apter illustration can be furnished 
of the established maxim, that lan- 
guage was given us not toexpress but 
to conceal our sentiments. 

I trust, sir, that after this exposi- 
tion, the legal profession will in fu- 
ture be held exempt from at least one 
of the imputations to which it has 
hitherto been undeservedly subjected, 
and which, at the utmost, it can only 
be said to share with the whole of the 
human species.—I have the honour 
to be, my dear sir, your faithful and 
obliged servant, 

Lecuzius LEcTor. 


Mound Place, Edinburgh, 
12th Nov. 1839. 
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COLONIAL NEGLECT AND FOREIGN PROPITIATION, 


. Amone the various and pressing 
interests, the consideration of which 
is now brought home to the British 
Empire, there is none which is of such 
paramount and growing importance 
as the extension of our Colonial Em- 
pire, and the securing of our con- 
nexion with it. The more minutely 
and anxiously that our social condition 
at home is considered, the more it 
will be found that the maintenance, 
not only of our domestic prosperity 
butof our national independence, is en- 
tirely dependent upon promoting the 
growth and maintaining the con- 
nexion with our colonies ; and that our 
trade with other countries, so far 
from being a source of strength, may 
at once be converted into the greatest 
eause of weakness on the next occa- 
sion in which this country is engaged 
in a maritime contest. The facts on 
this subject which are to be found in 
our Parliamentary Reports are of the 
very highest importance, and_ per- 
fectly decisive of the vast superiority of 
colonial to foreign commerce. Never- 
theless, that they are verylittle known, 
even by those whose whole fortune 
and interests are wound up with the 
subject, appears in the most striking 
manner from the astonishment which 
the facts connected with this subject 
never fail to excite when stated to 
an intelligent and respectable assem- 
bly; and, unless these facts are con- 
stantly brought home to the public 
mind, and come at length to influence 
the measures of Government by the 
accumulated force of public thought, 
it may confidently be predicted that a 
eatastrophe, at some future and pos- 
sibly not distant period, awaits the 
British empire, greater, perhaps, than 
has ever yet befallen any civilized 
nation, 

We have now been so long in the 
enjoyment of profound peace, and in 
the possession of an export commerce 
to every quarter of the globe, that the 
older part of the present generation 
haye forgotten, the younger never 
have experienced, what it was to have 
the export trade of England to nearly 
all but its own colonies clésed by 
foreign hostility. Fortunately, how- 
ever, the experiment has been tried, 
and a durable monument remains of 


the consequences which result to all, 
classes in this country from such a 
stoppage in the vent for our produce. 
In the year 1811, the hostility of Na- 
poleon had closed all the harbours in 
Europe against our commerce, while 
the Americans, by a new Intercourse 
Act, shut us out from every har- 
bour in the United States. The con- 
sequence was, that the exports of 
Great Britain, which, in the year 
1810, amounted to forty-three mil- 
lions, sank in the next year to 
twenty-seven ; and the fall in the ex. 
ports and imports taken together for 
the one year, amounted to no less than 
thirty-six millions. Mr Brougham, 
in terms no less just than eloquent, in 
the debate upon the Repeal of the 
Orders in Council in 1812, thus de- 
scribed the state to which the manu- 
facturing districts in England were 
reduced by this calamity :— Take, 
for example, one of our great staples, 
the hardware, and look to Warwick- 
shire, where it used to flourish. Bir- 
mingham and its neighbourhood, a 
district of thirteen miles round that 
centre, was formerly but one village, 
I may say one continued workshop, 
peopled with about 400,000: of the 
most industrious and skilful of man- 
kind. In what state do you now find 
that once busy hive of men? Silent, 
still, and desolate during half the 
week ; during the rest of it miserably 
toiling at reduced wages, for a pit- 
tance scarcely sufficient to maintain 
animal life in the lowest state of com- 
fort, and at all times swarming with 
unhappy persons, willing, anxious to 
work for their lives, but unable to 
find employment. He must have a 
stout heart within him, who can view 
such a scene and not shudder. But 
even this is not all: matters are get- 
ting worse and worse; the manufac- 
turers are waiting for your decision, 
and if that be against them they will 
instantly yield to their fate, and turn 
adrift the people whom they still, 
though inadequately, support with 


employment.”—*‘ In the West Riding 


of Yorkshire, the applications to the 
parish officers have so alarmingly in- 
creased, that they have given repeated 
warnings to the master manufacturers, 
and I believe to the higher authorities, 
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of their utter inability to relieve the 
increasing distress, or to answer for 
its consequences, Among other cir- 
cumstances which marked this part of 
the case, there was one peculiarly 
affecting to every one who heard it. 
It had been proved that at Kidder- 
minster, where the great carpet manu- 
facture is almost entirely destroyed, 
the wants of the poor became so press- 
ing, that they were forced to part 
with their little stock of furniture, 
which used to make their cottages in 
some .degree comfortable, and even 
the clothes off their backs, to raise 
food, until the pawnbrokers, having 
already loaded themselves with such 
deposits, refused to issue any more 
tickets. .But at Sheffield the same 
feature recurred in a heightened and 
still more striking form. The work- 
men in the cutlery trade, unable to 
obtain any longer their usual market 
from the master dealers and merchants, 
or brokers refusing to purchase any 
more, were. compelled to pawn their 
articles at a very low valuation for 
money, and even for food and clothes ; 
so that this extraordinary state of 
things arose—the pawnbrokers came 
into the London market with the 
goods, and there met with the regular 


dealers; whom they were able greatly. 
to undersell, in such wise -as to sup- 


ply to a considerable degree the Lon- 
don and other markets, to the extreme 
augmentation of thedistresses already 
so severely pressing upon this branch 
of trade.’’* 

Now; inorderto appreciate the misery 
that would ensue to this country from 
a similar stoppage in its export trade 


"at the present time, we have only to re- 


flect upon the vast increase of exports, 
imports, and population, which have 
since taken place ; we have only to re- 
collect that our exports, which in 1810 
were forty-three millions, had, in 1838, 
risen to one hundred and five millions; 
and that our imports, which in 1809 
were thirty-one millions, had risen in 
1838 to sixty-one millions ; and that 
our population, which at the former 
period was seventeen millions, is now 
twenty-five. Now, if such wide-spread 
and heart-rending misery was produ- 
ced then, what would be its effects 
now, when the manufacturing esta- 
blishments of the country have nearly 


tripled, and our manufacturing popu- 

lation has advanced in a proportion 

unheard of in any other age or coun- 

try? Itmay confidently be affirmed, 

that the misery, devastation, and social 

convulsions that would ensue, would 

be greater than ever yet were experi- . 
enced in the world. 

If we look at the jealousy with which 
we are regarded by foreign powers, 
and the general aspect of the political 
world at this time, we shall see no 
reason to believe that the elements of 
strife are awanting in the political at» 
mosphere, or that the time is far dis- 
tant when war, even on as great a 
seale as it was waged with Napoleon, 
must be undertaken by the British 
empire. With Russia, it is universally 
admitted, we are in a state closely 
bordering on hostility; it is only a 
question of time when that gigantic 
contest is to arrive, The menacing 
aspect of the Baltic, of the thirty ships 
of the line lying ready, and thirty 
thousand land troops ready at a mo- 
ment’s warning to embark in them—. 
of the Dardanelles, where fifteen Bri- 
tish ships of the line are constantly 
stationed at the back-door of the Rus- 
sian empire—of Affghanistan, where 
twenty thousand British troops are 
permanently stationed in the very heart 
of Asia,—all demonstrate that both 


“parties are preparing for this great 


contest, and that it will be carried on 
on a seale which will render the world 
itself the field of battle. And on whom. 
are we to rely for maritime support in 
such a contest? Is it onthe Austrians, 
who could not furnish a ship of the line 
or two frigates to save England ‘from 
destruction? or on the French, who, 
what between dread of Nicholas, and 
separate interests at Algiers, have 
drawn off from the British alliance at 
the very first outbreak of hostilities in 
the Archipelago? or the Americans, 
whose government is so weak, and 
their hostility to this country so inve- 
terate, that thousands of armed pirates 
have for two years back kept up an 
almost incessant warfare upon the Cae 
nadian frontier ? Every thing indicates 
that a great maritime contest is not 
far distant, and that, when it does ar. 
rive, we will have to depend almost 
entirely upon our own resources for: 
our defence. 
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And are these resources, then, par- 
ticularly our maritime strength, in 
such a state as to warrant us in any 
reasonable expectations that we shall 
be ableto maintain our maritime supe- 
riority in the contest, and avert the 
evils of actual blockade from the Bri- 
tish harbours? The preparations of 
the enemy are well known: they have 
thirty ships of the line and eighteen 
frigates constantly in commission in 
the Baltic, and fifteen ships of the line 
and twelve frigates constantly in rea- 
dinessin the Euxine. In considering the 
force which England has at her com- 
mand to resist aggression from suchan 
enemy, we shall not go back to the 
higher palmy days of British exertion 
during the war; we shall not go back to 
the year 1809, when the British navy 


Line in Frigatesin Line, ordinary Frigates, ordi- Total Total 
Commis. Commis, and building. mary and build. Line. Frigates, 


1792, 26 52 124 
1838, 21 9 70 


But perhaps it will be said, that 
though the British navy capable of 
meeting an enemy, is not thus one-half 
of whatit wasin 1792, yet thisis because 
the resources of the country haveso fal- 
len off, that it was not able at the latter 
period to maintain the defensive esta- 
blishment which was in existence at 


Population of Great Exports. 
Britain and Ireland. Official Value. 


1792, 12,680,000 £24,904 ,850 
1838, 27,250,000 105,170,549 


Thus it appears that since 1792 the 
population of the British islands has 
more than doubled, the imports more 
than tripled, the exports more than 
quadrupled, and the commercial navy 
increased about seventy per cent., 
while the ships of war, in all branches, 
have sunk tonearly a half of their stand- 
ardin1792. This, too, has taken place 
during a time when the colonial em- 
pire of Great Britain has been multi- 
plied above five-fold, and the chances 
of hostility with which we are brought 
in contact at different points over the 
globe, have been increased in a similar 
proportion. We invite the Whig- 
Radical writers to examine and con- 
tradict these facts if they can, and 
submit them to the deliberate consider- 


consisted of two hundred and forty-two 
ships of the line, and a thousand and 
sixty-one armed vessels of all sizes. 
We shall content ourselves with re- 
verting toa humbler and more parallel 
period, viz. the state of the British 
navy in 1838 compared with 1792, be- 
fore the revolutionary warcommenced, 
and when the naval and military esta- 
blishments of the country were on the 
scale to which Joseph Hume always 
refers as the ne plus ultra point of 
economic perfection. Now, upon 
turning to authentic documents, viz. 
the returns of the navy in 1792, given 
by Mr James in his Naval History,* 
we shall find that the defensive naval 
establishments of the country at the 
two periods stood as follows :— 


Grand Total of 
all Vessels, 


63 153 115 411 
84 90 99 363 


the former. To ascertain whether 
this is the case, let us examine what 
was the state of the population, our 
exports and imports, at these two pe- 
riods, as affording a measure of the 
agriculture, manufactures, and general 
resources of thecountry. They stood 
respectively as follows ;t— 


Imports. 
Official Value. 


£19,659,358 
61,268,320 


Tonnage. 


1,540,145 
2,785,387 


ation of all the sober reasoners, and 
of all the intemperate admirers of de- 
mocratic wisdom throughout the realm, 

It is impossible for any one who is 
a friend to his country to contemplate 
such a state of things without the most 
serious alarm—an alarm which is only 
rendered the greater from the experi- 
enced difficulty of getting such future 
and contingent events to arrest the 
attention either of Government or 
the nation in this unthinking age. 
But, above all, if the matter is serious- 
ly considered, and if we reflect upon 
the imminent hazards of a maritime 
war, the miserable state of preparation 
in which the British navy is to meet it, 
and the awful effects which will ensue 
by the stoppage of trade, and the 





* James’s Naval History, IT. 404; Barrow’s Anson, App. 424. 
+ Porter’s Parliamentary Tables and Finance Accoynts for 1838, 
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blockade’ of our harbours by hostile 
squadrons, it must be evident that no 
more important subject of considera- 
tion ever was submitted to the atten- 
tion of a thinking nation. And we 
dwell upon the subject with the more 
earnestness, because, when our situa- 
tion as a whole is fairly looked in the 
face, and the policy which duty and 
interest alike prescribe, is adopted, 
there not only is no ground for alarm, 
but the most satisfactory prospects of 
future prosperity and welfare are 
opened on all sides to the nation. It 
is in our colonies that this source of 
strength is to be found; it is in our 
descendants on the other side of the 
Atlantic and the Pacific, that we are to 
look alike for the only certain market 
for our produce, and the only unde- 
caying elements for our strength. 
Some very striking facts on this sub- 
ject were brought forward upon the 
late dinner given upon the occasion of 
the embarking ef the first emigrants 
to New Zealand, at Glasgow; and we 
willingly give a place to them here, as 
exhibiting, in a more striking light 
than has yet been done, the incalcu- 
lable importance of the British colo- 
nies, not merely to the extension, but 
to the independence and existence of 
the mother country. 

** Let us no longer strain,” said Mr 
Sheriff Alison,” “ after the impracti- 
cable attempt to disarm the commer- 
cial jealousy of the European states ; 
but, boldly looking our situation in the 
face, direct our main efforts to the 
strengthening, conciliating, and in- 
creasing of our Colonial Empire. 
There is to be found the bone of our 
bone, and the flesh of our flesh. There 
are to be found the true descendants 
of the Anglo-Saxon race; there the 
people, who, already imbued with our 
tastes, our habits, our artificial wants, 
must be chained for centuries to agri- 
cultural or pastoral employments, and 
can only obtain from the mother coun- 
try the immense amount of manufac- 
tured produce which their growing 
wealth and numbers must require. So 
strongly, gentlemen, am I impressed 
with these principles—so clearly do I 
see the future path traced out to Eng- 
land, not less by her duty than her in- 
terests, that there is no one circum. 
stance in her present condition, not 
even those which are most justly consi- 
dered as pregnant with danger and 
alarm, that may nof be converted into 





the source of blessings, if'a decided and 
manly course is taken by the nation - 
and its Government in regard to its co- 
lonial interests. Indeed, so clearly 
does this appear, that one is almost 
tempted to believe that the manifold 
political and social evils of our present 
condition, are the scourges intended by 
Providence to bring us back, by ne- 
cessity and a sense of our own intes 
rests, to those great national duties 
from which we have so long and so 
unaccountably swerved. Are we 
oppressed with a numerous and re- . 
dundant population? Are we justly 
apprehensive that a mass of hu- 
man beings, already consisting of 
five-and-twenty millions, and multiply- 
ing at the rate of a thousand souls 
a-day, will erelong be unable to find 
subsistence within the narrow space of 
these islands? Let us turn to the Co- 
lonies, and there we shall find bound. 
less regions, capable of maintaining ten 
times our present population in con- 
tentment and affluence, and which re- 
quire only the surplus arms and mouths 
of the parent state, to be converted 
into gigantic empires, which, before a 
century has elapsed, may overshadow 
the greatness even of European re- 
nown. Arewe justly fearful that the 
increasing manufacturing skill and 
growiug commercial jealousy of the 
Continental states may graduaily shut 
us out from the European market, and 
that our millions of manufacturers may 
find their sources of foreign subsist- 
ence fail at a time when all home em- 
ployments are filled up? Let us turn 
to the Colonies, and there we shall see 
empires of gigantic strength rapidly 
rising to maturity, in which manufac- 
turing establishments cannot for cen- 
turies take root, and in which the taste 
for British manufactures, and the ha- 
bits of British comfort, are indelibly 
implanted on the British race. Are 
we overburdened with the weight of 
our poor-rates and the multitude of 
our paupers, and trembling under the 
effect of the deep-rooted discontent 
produced in the attempt to withdraw 
public support from the maintenance 
of the adult and healthy labourer? 
Let us find the means of transporting 
these healthy workmen to our colonial 
settlements, and weshall conferas great 
a blessing upon them as we shall give’ 
a relief to the parent state. Are we 
disquieted by the rapid progress of 
corruption in our great towns, and 
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alarmed at the enormous mass of fe- 
male profligacy which, like a gangrene, 
infests these great marts of pleasure 
and opulence? Let us look to the 
Colonies, and there we shall find 
states in which the population is ad- 
vancing with incredible rapidity, but 
in which the greatest existing evil is, 
the undue and frightful preponderance 
of the male sex; and all that is wanting 
to complete their means of increase is, 
that the proportion should be righted 
by the transfer to distant shores of 
part of the female population which 
now encumbers the British isles. Are 
the means to transport these numerous 
and indigent classes to these distant 
regions awanting, and has iadividual 
emigration hitherto been liable to the 
reproach that it removes the better 
class of our citizens who could do for 
themselves, and leaves the poorest who 
encumber the land? The British 
navy lies between, and means exist of 
transporting, at hardly any expense to 
the parent state, all that can ever be 
required of our working population 
from that part of the empire which 
they overburden, to that to which they 
will prove a blessing. Gentlemen, I 
agree with my eloquent and esteemed 
friend, Dr M‘Leod, that it is astonish- 
ing the attention of Government has 
not ere this been turned to this subject. 
And why, I would ask, may not part, 
at least, of the British navy be con- 
stantly employed in transporting emi- 
grants of all classes to our Colonial 
possessions? Why should two hun- 
dred vessels of different sizes, that are 
now in commission in the British 
navy, be employed only in useless pa- 
rades, when hundreds of thousands on 
the British shores are pining for the 
means of transport across the seas, 
and millions of acres on the other side 
of the ocean, teeming with verdant 
fertility, await only their robust hands 
to be converted into a terrestrial para- 
dise? Why should the British navy 
not be employed, like the Roman le- 
gions in time of peace, in works of 
public utility ? and why should their 
efforts not construct causeways across 
the deep, which would bind together 
the immense circuit of the British Co- 
lonial dominions, as strongly as the 
highways constructed by the legions 
cemented the fabric of their mighty 
empire? In this view the last incon- 
venience attending a redundant pauper 


population—that of being with. difii., 
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eulty removed, would bé converted 
into an element of national strength, 
beeause it would induce all classes 
cheerfully to acquiesce in the duplica- 
tion of our naval force, from which 
they all derive such obvious advan- 
tages ; the navy would augment in size 
and grow in usefulness under such a 
salutary system ; and the very quality 
which Adam Smith long agoremarked 
as the greatest obstacle to the improve. 
ment of the human race, that of being 
the lumber which it is of all others the 
most difficult to transport, would be- 
come the means of augmenting the 
maritime force of England, and 
strengthening the unseen chain which 
holds together the far distant provinces 
of its mighty dominion.” 

We cannot help thinking that the 
suggestion here made, of directing a 
part at least of the British navy to the 
removal of such part of our popula- 
tion as desire it, to our colonial pos- 
sessions, is well worthy of the: most 
serious. consideration. It must be 
evident to every one who considers 
the extraordinary reduction which 
has taken place in our naval: force 
during the last thirty years, and 
which has brought it down from two 
hundred and forty ships of the line to 
eighty, that we have fallen now into 
an economical and commercial gene- 
ration; and that the rulers of the 
state, and the democratic constituen- 
cies who direct the rulers, are entirely 
governed by that passion for present 
economy, and that disregard of future 
objects, which is the invariable char- 
acteristic of the masses of mankind. 
No surprise need be excited at a de- 
mocratic community being influenced 
by such want of foresight, when all 
the eloquence of Demosthenes was 
unable to persuade the most enlight- 
ened of the states of antiquity to take 
any steps to ward off the danger ari- 
sing from the invasion of Philip of 
Macedon; and all the wisdom of 
Washington, was unable to communi 
eate to the greatest republic of mo- 
dern_ times, sufficient strength or fore- 
sight to prevent its capital being 
taken, and its arsenals pillaged, by a 
British division not four thousand 
strong. It is of the last importance, 
therefore, to discover some method 
by .which the increase of the navy, 
evidently essential to our national 


independence, and to avert the .hor.. 
rors of the actual blockade of our: 
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these masses would make the most 
strenuous exertions to support the 
independence of the British flag, if a 
war actually broke out, may be con- 


sidered as certain; but will they be. 


equally ready to make those efforts 
during peace, and when the danger is 
as yet distant, which are requisite 
both to insure its success and shorten 
its duration? Experience proves that 
they will not; for, though menaced 
by maritime dangers of every kind, 


' they have, in the last five-and-twenty 


years, let the royal navy sink down 
one-third of what it was during the 
war, and one-half what it was before 
its commencement. The only mode, 
therefore, that is apparently prac- 
ticable of bringing up the royal navy 
to a level at all commensurate. either 
with the strength of the state or the 
dangers with which it is threatened, 


is by giving the masses some present, 


and personal object of advantage, 
which is to be gained by the expense 
requisite for its increase. Now, no 
object would be so generally popular, 
or universally felt to be important, as 
that which furnished the means of 
gratuitous emigration to a large pros 
portion of our surplus working popu- 
lation. Every class in the country, 
every part of the empire, would at 
onee feel the, benefit of such an ar- 
rangement :—the poor, by the safe 
and easy means of emigration that 
would be afforded them to countries 
where their condition would at once 
become prosperous ; the landholders, 
in the diminution of the number of 
paupers and the burden of poor- 
rates, which would be occasioned ; 
the manufacturers, in the vast in- 
crease in the colonial market for 
their produce which would be opened 
up; the colonies, in the boundless 
supply of robust and efficient labour, 
ers with which they would be fur- 
nished. ‘The increase in the popula- 
tion, now so much the object of con- 
cern to. the mother country, would 
cease to be regarded with any dis- 
quietude ; it would be considered only 
as the harbinger of the increased 
growth of our colonial possessions, 
and an increased yent for our produce 
for our colonial wants, The British 
navy would really become the chain 
which holds. together the far distant 
parts of its immense dominion; the 
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harbours, may be rendered popular, 
with the masses of the people. That. 


means of uniting them in peace—the 
force to protect them in war; and the. 
prosperity and extension of the far 
and distant parts of the empire, acting 
and reacting upon each other, would 
tend only to augment their mutual. 
and highly beneficial dependence on 
each other, and to increase the strength 
of, the naval force which was to pro- 
tect alike all parts of the empire. 

The British commercial policy, ever 
since the reciprocity system ace 
may be characterised in two words— 
‘* Colonial . Neglect and European 
Propitiation.” As this system has now 
been in operation for sixteen years, 
ample time has been afforded to de- 
monstrate, by experience, its effeeusy 
whether for good or for evil. ‘The 
following statement of the effect of 
this system, which commenced in 1823, 
was made by Mr Alison at the Glas. 
gow dinner above referred to:— 

‘‘ Standing as I do in the midst of 
this great commercial city, second to 
none, after the metropolis, in the Bri- 
tish empire, I need not say that we are 
people mainly dependent on commerce 
and maritime strength ; and we have 
only to look around us, and contem- 
plate the narrow extent of these islands, 
compared with the vast population al- 
ready crowded within their shores, to 
feel convinced that any serious and 
permanent obstruction to our foreign 
commerce, or decline in our maritime 
power, would not only beattended with 
the greatest danger to our independ- 
ence, but fraught with a degree of 
wide-spread misery, perhaps unparal- 
lelled even in the long annals of human 
suffering. But, gentlemen, when we 
minutely examine our maritime and 
commercial situation, we shall find 
many causes for serious alarm, and 
many reasons for concluding that our 
policy in these respects has hitherto 
been mainly directed to fruitless or 
unattainable objects; and that, in 
their. prosecution, we have overlooked 
or neglectdd the certain elements of 
strength lying in. our own. bosom, in 
the growth of our colonial empire. If 
we look to our.exports and tonnage re- 
turns, we shall see that our maritime 
resources: for the last forty. yedrs have 
been far from keeping. pace. with our 
commercial growth, and that our ex- 
ports to the countries whom we have 


made the greatest ‘sacrifices to propi- 


tiate, haye been constantly and rapid- 


Jy ;declining, while those to our cq. 
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that is, nearly tripled. This, gentle. 


lonies, for whose interests we have 
done so little, have been as constantl 
and rapidly increasing ; and that it is 
the growth of the latter which has con- 
cealed and counterbalanced the decay 
of the former. Let us look at our 
total exports, imports, and tonnage in 
the present time, as compared with 
what they were during the peace of 
Amiens. They stood as follows :— 
Exports. Imports. Tonnage, 
1802, 1.38,309.980 129,826,210 1L.2,167,000 
1838, 105,170,549 61,268,320 —2,£90,601 
‘Thus, gentlemen, you see, that 
while from 1802 to 1838, that is in 
six-and-thirty years, our exports have 
advanced from 38 to 105, that is about 
280 per cent, and our imports from 29 
to 61, that is about 210 per cent, our 
whole tonnage has only increased from 
21 to 28, that is about 33 per cent. 
This broad and decisive fact is cal- 
culated to excite the most serious 
alarm in every rational bosom, as 
to the maintenance in future of the 
maritime superiority of Great Britain. 
For who has carried the remainder of 
our merchandise abroad, and wafted 
the remainder of our imports to our 
shores ? Somebody must have done it. 
The conclusion is unavoidable that it 
was done in great part -by foreign 
states, that is, by vessels and seamen 
that may any day be ranged against 
us by our enemies. And, gentlemen, 
the number of these foreign seamen 
and vessels now employed in the Bri- 
tish trade, and the rapid encroach- 
ments they are making on British ma- 
ritime strength, is decisively proved 
by the Parliamentary Tables collected 
with so much care and accuracy by Mr 
Porter, at the Board of Trade: for 
from them it appears that the relative 
proportions of Foreign and British 
shipping employed in conducting our 
trade at these two periods were as fol- 
lows :— 


BritIsH. 

Vessels, Tons. 
1802, ..0000 »- 11,285 1,668,060 
1838,....0+.-16,119 2,785,387. 

ForeIcn. 

Vessels. Tons. 
1802,..cccceee S472 447,611 
1838,....0006. 8679 1,211,066. 


« Thus, while the British tonnage in 
the last thirty-six years has advanced 
from sixteen to twenty-seven, the 
foreign employed in conducting our 
trade have adyanced from 44 to 121, 
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men, is the general result; and un. 
questionably it is sufficiently alarm- 
ing to every one who considers how 
essential our maritime superiority is 
to our foreign commerce; and what 
would be the condition of the British 
population if the empire of the seas 
were wrested from it, and the Thames, 
the Clyde, and the Mersey, were 
blockaded by hostile fleets? But the 
particulars of our trade with separate 
countries are far more instructive, 
because they demonstrate, in the 
clearest manner, where it is that the 
decay of our trade and shipping is 
going on, and where the counterpois- 
ing sources of strength and revival are 
to be found. It appears from Mr 
Porter’s Parliamentary Tables, that 
since 1823, when the reciprocity sys- 
tem commenced, our tonnage with the 
countries with whom the reciprocity 
treaties were concluded has been de- 
creasing in the most alarming manner, 
while no increase whatever has taken 
place during the same period in the 
amount of the goods which they take 
off our hands. The British and foreign 
shipping employed in the trade with 
Prussia, Sweden, Denmark, Norway, 
since 1820, have stood as follows :— 
British declined with 
Prussia from 539 ships to 270 
Denmark, — 16 
Norway, 168 .. I5 
Sweden, 123 wn §©=_: 66” 
And the foreign ships with Great Bri- 
tain have increased during the same 
period in these states as follows :— 
Prussia with Great Britain 


increased from............ 258 to 903 
DORM 63 idisccdic ised 44 to 624 
Norwegian, ......ccsssesscees 558 to 785 
Swedish, ....... ptieiweebabects 71 to 250. 


Such, gentlemen, is the working of the 
reciprocity system with these coun- 
tries; and even in regard to America 
our trade stands thus :— 


British. American. 
Ships. Tons. Ships. Tons. 


1836, 226 86,383 524 226,483. 


«* Thus yousee, gentlemen, that while 
our commerce with Northern Euro 
is almost entirely passing into the 
hands of foreigners, nearly three- 
fourths of that with America is at this 
moment in the hands of the inhabi- 
tants of that country! It is easy to 
see, that if we had no commercial in- 
tercourse but with such foreign and 
independent states, we should, by the 
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very extension of our export of manu- 
factures, be nursing up a foreign, and 
possibly hostile, commercial navy, 
which would ere long wrest from us 
the empire of the seas. It is needless 
to go farther into details; for the fol- 
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lowing is the general result of the 
change which the tonnage of out 
foreign commerce with all parts of the 
world has undergone during the last 
thirty-six years :— 


. The trade of Great Britain with all Europe has declined from 1802 to 1836, 


With British Colonies in America increased 
With United American States . 


With India e 7 e - 


These facts may be considered as 
decisive against the reciprocity sys- 
tem, so far as the maritime interests 
of the empire are concerned. They 
prove, beyond the possibility of 
doubt, after the most ample opportu- 
nity of trying the system by experi- 
ence has been given, that under the 
recipocrity system the British flag 
is gradually becoming extinct in the 
trade with Continental Europe; and 
that, if it is continued for ten or fifteen 
— longer, our whole traffic with 

urope will be carried on in the ves- 
sels of foreign states. Indeed, it is 
evident, from the extraordinarily rapid 
growth of foreign shipping in carry- 
ing on the British commerce, that if 
the present system continues many 
years longer, the foreign sailors and 
tonnage employed in carrying on our 
commercial intercourse, at least with 
the States of Europe, will be greater 
than our own.; that is to say, we 
shall have nursed up a race of foreign 
seamen in our own harbours, and in 
conducting our own trade, superior 
in number to those of the British 
islands—in other words, sharpened, 
and put into the enemy’s hands, the 
dagger which may at any moment 
pierce us to the heart. 

Real reciprocity with these coun- 
tries would evidently have consisted 


Countries. 1827. 
Russia, . « ‘ 
Sweden, . ee 46,731 
Norway, . * s 39,129 
Denmark, . - ¢ 104,916 


Prete 6 €0> 174,338 


It is needless to go farther into de- 
tails, for the following statement by 
the learned and indefatigable Mr Por- 
ter, of the Board of Trade, on that 
subject is decisive :—* That part of 
our commerce,” says Mr Porter, 
“which, being carried on with the rich 
and civilized inhabitants of European 
nations, should present the greatest 
field for extension, will be seen to have 


from 65 to 48 per cent. 
. 18 to 26 i 
Cte: “4 
‘ ° S3to 5...” 


in stipulating, that in consideration of 
our admitting some article in which 
they had advantages over us, on the 
same terms as they admitted ours, 
that they should do the same with 
some article of our manufacture in 
which we had the advantage, and they 
had the worst of it by nature. But 
we never thought of doing this, but 
contented ourselves with surrendering~ 
to them the whole advantages which 
the navigation laws gave to our ship- 
ping, without ever stipulating even 
the smallest corresponding advantage 
in favour of our cotton, hardware, or 
woollen goods, inwhich we had by na- 
turethe start of them. The consequence 
has been that our own shipping em- 
ployed in carrying on the trade with 
these nations has been almost destroy. 
ed, while no benefit whatever has 
been gained in our exports to these 
nations by the sacrifice. This deci- 
sively appears from comparing’ our 
exports to the powers with whom we 
concluded recipocrity treaties for the 
last ten years, during which time, in 
consequence of the action of these 
treaties, our shipping with them has 
been dwindling away to nothing. The 
following table exhibits the value of 
our exports to the Baltic powers, in 
1827 and 1828, and 1835 and 1836 :— 


1828. 1835. 1836. 


- £1,408,970 £1,318,936 £1,752,775 £1,742,433 


42,699 
53,582 
111,880 107,979 91,302 
179,145 183,273 160,722. ° 


fallen off under this aspect in a re- 
markable degree. The average annual 
exports to the whole of Europe were 
less in value by nearly 20 per cent in 
the five years from 1832 to 1836, than 
they were in the five years that follow- 
ed the close of the war; and it affords 
strong evidence of the unsatisfactory 
footing upon which our trading regu- 
Jations with Europe are established, 


105,156 
79,278 


113,308 
79,469 
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that the exports to the United States 
of America, which, with their popula- 
tion of only twelve millions, are re- 
moved to a distance from us of 3000 
miles across the Atlantic, have amount- 
ed to more than one-half of the value 
of our shipments to the whole of Eu- 
rope, with a population fifteen times as 
great as that of the United States of: 
‘ America, and with an abundance of 
productions suited to our wants, which 
they are naturally desirous of ex- 
changing for the products of our mines 
and looms.” * 

Thus it distinctly appears, that 
while we have completely sacrificed, 
by the reciprocity treaties, our ship- 
ping employed in the trade with North- 
ern Europe, we have derived no coun- 
tervailing advantage whatever in our 
exports to these countries, because 
“they actually, as a whole, take off, on 
an average of five years, less of that 
produce than they did five-and-twenty 
years ago. It is evident, that while 
they have taken advantage of our sim- 
plitity to engross to themselves all the 
carrying trade between their harbours 
and Great Britain, they have taken 
care to give us no corresponding ad- 
vantage whatever in our commercial 
intercourse with them. In fact, they 
have done more—the only return they 
have made for our concession in mari- 
time affairs, has been to load our ma- 
nufactures with additional duties. 


Prussia has rewarded us for our ample 


concessions to her by the Prusso-Ger- 
manie league. Every year brings a 
fresh ukase from the Emperor of Rus- 
sia, imposing additional duties on our 
goods; and even our little puppet, the 
revolutionary Queen of Portugal, has 
shown her gratitude for the aid which 
put -her on the throne, by nearly 
doubling the duties on every species of 
British manufacture? - , 

Mr Alison, after dwelling on these 
facts, proceeded as follows to exhibit 
the very different picture which the 
colonial trade has presented :— 

‘«‘ Gentlemen, I will not fatigue you 
with farther details. You see here 


the astonishing facts that France, with 
its thirty-two millions of inhabitants, 
takes off only £1,500,000 worth ; that 
Prussia, with a population of fourteen 
millions, takes off only £160,000 
worth; and, most marvellous of all, 








that Russia, now with a population of 
sixty millions, takes only £1,700,000 
of our produce, From these facts we 
may estimate, with perfect certainty, 
the chance which Great Britain has of 
being able to maintain a lucrative 
commercial intercourse with the old 
European nations in the same stage of 
civilisation with herself, and influenced 
by the political hostility and commer- 


‘cial rivalry incident to their political 


‘situation. Gentlemen, I have said, 

owever gloomy the prospects of our 
commercial interests with such states 
may be, there is not only hope but 
confidence to be derived from another 
quarter ; and if we turn to the Colo- 
nies we shall at once see whence it is 
that England isnow deriving its heart's 
blood, and from: what commercial in: 
tercourse our wealth and greatness in 
future times is to be derived. Gentle. 
men, you will be astonished, your 
hearts will exult, at the magnitude of 
the returns which I am now to Jay be- 


‘fore you. In the year 1836 it appears 


that our— 
Real Valuei 


Exports to the United States 

of America were no less 

than F J £12,425,605 
British North American 


Colonies, é .« 2,782,291 
British West Indies, : 8,786,453 
Australian Colonies, . 1,180,000 
East Indies, -  4;285,829. 


* The articulate returns of the trade 
of each country for the years 1837 and 
1838, have not yet been laid before the 
public ; but here is surely enough to 
excite our wonder and astonishment: 
You see that Canada, with its popula- 
tion that does not yet reach fifteen 
hundred thousand souls, takes off no 
less than £2,800,000 of our produce, 
or nearly twice as much as Russia; 
with its population of sixty millions, 
You see that the British West India 
Islands, with a population of about 
forty thousand white, and eight hun- 
dred thousand black inhabitants,.con- 
sumed in 1836 no less than £3,700,000, 
or considerably more than twice_as 
much as France, with its population of 
thirty-two millions, And what is most 
marvellous of all, and comes directly 
home to the object of this night's fes- 
tive assembly, the Australian Colonies, 
with a population scarcely at this mo« 





* Porter’s Progress of the Nation; p. 101, 
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ment amounting to a hundred thous 
sand, take off no-less than £1,100,000 
a-year of produce. Why, gentlemen, 
I venture to predict, that. before the 
year 1840 the colonists of New Hol- 
land, reinforced as they will be by our 
friends around us proceeding to New 
Zealand; will consume mére of British 
produce and manufactures, thongh 
they may not number a hundred and 
twenty thousand souls, than the sixty 
millions of the Muscovite empire. 
Such is the wonderful difference be- 
tween the commercial intercourse we 
can maintain with our own descend- 
ants—our own flesh and blood—the 
Anglo-Saxon race whom we have sent 
forth to civilize the world—and the 
inhabitants of foreign states, subjected 
to the authority of hostile govern- 
ments, or swayed by foreign commer- 
cial jealousy.”’- ¢ : 
Lord Brougham, in the debate on 
the repeal of the Orders in Council in 
1812, has explained, with even more 
than his usual felicity, the causes of 
this remarkable difference between the 
commeree opened in our own colonies 
and that which can be maintained with 
any other independent state in the 
old world. ‘ The extent,” says he, 
‘‘and swift and regular progress of 
the American market for British goods, 
is not surprising ; we can easily and 
clearly account for it, In the nature 
of things it can be no otherwise, and 
the reason lies on the very surface of 
the fact. America is an immense 
agricultural country, where land is 
plentiful and cheap ; men and labour, 
though quickly increasing, yet still 
scarce and dear, compared with the 
boundless regions which they occupy 
and cultivate. Insuch a country ma- 
nufactures do not naturally thrive ; 
every exertion, if matters be left to 
themselves, goes into other channels. 
This people is connected with England 
with origin, language, manners, and 
institutions ; their tastes go along with 
their convenience, and they come to 
us as a matter of course for the articles 
which they do not make themselves. 
Only take one fact as an example: 
the negroes in the southern states are 
clothed in English-made goods, and it 
takes 40s, a-year thus to.supply one of 
these unfortunate persons, This will 
be admitted to be the lowest sum for 
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which any person in America can 
be clothed ; but take it as the average, 
and make a deduction for the expenses 
above prime cost, you have a sum 
upon the whole population of eight 
millions, which approaches the value 
of our exports to the United States. 
But it is not merely in clothing. Go 
to. any house in the Union, from their 
large and weaithy cities to the most 
solitary cabin or log-house in the fo- 
rests, you find in every corner the 
furniture, tools; antl ornaments of Staf- 
fordshire, of Warwickshire, and of the 
northern counties’of England. The 
wonder ceases when we thus reflect for 
a moment, and we plainly perceive that 
it can be no otherwise. The whole po- 
pulation of the country is made up of 
customers who require, and who can 
afford to pay, for our goods. This, too, 
is peculiar to that nation, and it isa 
peculiarity as happy for them as it is 
profitable for us. I know the real or 
affected contempt with which some 
persons in this country treat ‘our, 
kinsmen of the West. I fear some 
angty and jealous feelings have sur- 
vived our former more intitaate con- 
nexion with them—feelings engender- 
ed by the event of its termination, but 
which it would be wiser, as well as 
more manly, to forget. Nay, there 
are certain romantic spirits who even 
despise the unadorned structure of 
their massive democratic society. But 
to me I freely acknowledge, the sight 
of one part of it brings feelings of 
envy as an Englishman: I mean the 
happy distinction that, over the whole 
extent of that boundless continent, 
from Canada to the Gulf of Mexico, 
and from the Mississippi to the Atlan- 
tic Ocean, there is not one pauper to 
be found. Such are the customers 
whom America presents tous, The 


. rapid increase of their culture and po- 


pulation, too, doubling in twenty-five 
or thirty years, must necessarily aug- 
ment this demand for our goods in the 
same proportion. Circumstanced as 
the two countries are; I use no figure 
of speech, but speak the simple fact 
when | say, that not an axe falls in the 
woods of America which does not put 
in motion some shuttle, or hammer, 
or wheel in England.’’* 

Such is the astonishing effect of the 
causes thus eloquently described by 





—. 


* Parliamentary, Debates, xxiii, 515. 
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Lord Brougham, as occasioning the 
surprising demand for English manu- 
factures in the British Colonies, or the 
independent States which have arisen 
from that origin, over other coun- 
tries. The following Table, which, 2 


Population. 


Russia, - « 60,000,000 
Sweden, . . 38,000,000 
Denmark, . . 2,000,000 
Prussia, . . 14,000,000 
France, . . 32,000,000 
Portugal, . . 3,000,000 
Spain, . . . 14,000,000 
United States 

of America, \ mene 
British North 

American 1,500,000 

Colonies, 
British West 

India Islands, \ 900,600 
British Austra- 

lian colonies, \ 100,000 


It may truly be said that this table 
speaks as to the real interests and ma- 
nufacturing establishments of Great 
Britain ; and that, if our rulers were 
not struck with judicial blindness, they 
would at once perceive where it is 
that the steady and rising market for 
British manufactures, and where all 
our efforts to promote a successful traf- 
fic may be regarded as fruitless and 
unavailing. For fifteen years past our 
whole commercial policy has been di- 
rected to the object of gaining a more 
ready vent for our manufactures into 
the continental states of Europe. We 
have concluded no less than twelve re- 
ciprocity treaties with the principal 
powers ; and, in order to propitiate 
their good-will, we have sacrificed by 
our treaties all our commercial advan- 
tages at least in our intercourse with 
these states. And what has been the 
result? Why, that our commerce with 
them is a perfect trifle when compared 
with that which we maintain with our 
own colonies, whom we have mal- 
treated and neglected for their sakes ; 
and that, while the old states take off a 
few pence per head of their popula- 
tion, our own colonies take off as 
many pounds. In this instance we 
have truly verified the old adage, that 


we have been penny wise and pound. 


foolish, even in regard to our existing 
interests at the moment. But when, 
‘in addition to this, it is recollected that 
these colonies are part of ourselyes— 
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distant provinces of our own empire, 
whose blood is our blood, whose 
strength is our strength; that they 
are increasing in numbers with a ra- 
pidity unparalleled in the annals of the 
world; and that, however fast they may 
augment, they are by their situation 
and circumstances chained for cen- 
turies to agricultural and pastoral 
employments, and consequently our 
export trade with them must increase 
in the same proportion as their num- 
bers; while, on the other hand, the 
states of continental Europe are in- 
creasing far less rapidly in numbers— 
are actuated for the most part by com- 
mercial or political jealousy, and may 
any moment become our enemies, itmay 
safely be affirmed that the neglect of 
the colonial provinces to propitiate 
foreign powers, is of all human absur- 
dities the most absurd. 

It is needless to enquire to what 
cause this marvellous difference be- 
tween Colonial and European trade is 
owing. It is immaterial whether it 
is to be ascribed to the circumstance 
of the Continental states being in the 
same state of civilisation with our- 
selves, or being inhabited by people 
who have no taste for our manufac- 
tures, or no money to buy them; 
or governed by jealous and hostile fo- 
reign governments—or actuated by 
similar and rival commercial estab- 
lishments. 
fact, that, from one or other, or all of 
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priori, would have been incredible, 
shows the exports to ‘different states, 
as compared with their respective 
population, and the value of British 


manufactures which they consume per 
head :— 
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these causes, their trade with us is 
trifling, and either stationary or de- 
clining, while that with our colonies 
is enormous, steady, and constantly 
increasing. In truth, however, it is 
not difficult to perceive to what cause 
the total failure of all attempts at 
commercial increase with the old states 
of Europe is to be ascribed. Mr 
Alison observed at the Glasgow din- 
ner, * Itiseasy to see to what cause this 
remarkable decline in our trade with 
old nations, and this marvellous in- 
crease in our commercial intercourse 
with our own colonies, is to be as- 
cribed. It is evidently owing to the 
fact, that these old states are in the 
same state of civilisation with our- 
selves, and therefore they are actuated 
by a natural desire to deal in the same 
articles, and to manufacture the same 
produce as ourselves. Are we cote 
ton-spinners?—so are they. Are we 
iron-masters?—so are they. Are we 
silk manufacturers ?—so are they. Are 
we cutlery and hardware merchants ? 
—so are they. Are we clothiers and 
woollen-drapers ?—soare they. There 
is no branch of industry in which we 
excel, in which they are not all mak- 
ing the greatest and most strenuous, 
and sometimes successful, efforts to 
rival and outstrip us. It is in vain 
that we meet them with the signs of 
amity, and hold out the olive branch 
in token of our desire to establish re- 
ciprocity treaties on the footing of real 
mutual advantage. We cannot, by 
so doing, either shut the eyes of their 
manufacturers to the danger of British 
competition, or close the vision of their 
governments to the dazzling spectacle 
of British greatness. They see that 
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we have risen to the summit of pro- 
sperity under the system of protection 
to domestic industry, and they natur- 
ally imagine that it is only by follow- 
ing our example that they can hope 
to rival oursuccess. Itisin vain that 
we now offer to meet them on the 
footirig of perfect reciprocity. They 
say—* It is very well for you to throw 
down the barriers when your superio- 
rity in every branch of industry is in- 
contestible. When ours is the same, 
we will follow your example ; in the 
mean time, you must allow us to imi« 
tate the steps which enabled you to 
reach the elevated position which you 
now enjoy.’ Gentlemen, it is diffi- 
cult to see the answer which can be 
made to such arguments.” 

Powerful as are these considera- 
tions, derived from the commercial 
and manufacturing interests of Great 
Britain, in favour of her colonial 
settlements, the facts pointing the 
same way, deducible from the ship- 
ping interests, are, if possible, still 
more conclusive. The essential dif- 
ference between the shipping, which 
carries on a trade between the colo- 

‘nies and the mother country, is, that 

it is, as in the former case, all our 
own—in the latter, one-half belongs 
to ourenemies. This difference is so 
enormous, the effects it produces on 
our maritime strength are so extraor- 
dinary, that, numerous as are the de- 
tails which we have already given, we 
cannot resist the temptation of con- 
trasting our shipping and tonnage 
with some of the principal foreign 
powers with whom we have concluded 
reciprocity treaties with that which 
we carry on with our own colonies. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN TONNAGE WITH RECIPROCITY 


COUNTRIES, 
BRITISH. FOREIGN. 
Ships. Tons. Ships. Tons. 
Sweden, .. 66 10,865 250 42,439 
Norway, . .« 15 1,573 785 125,875 
Denmark, : 16 2,152 694 51,907 | 
Prussia, . >» 270 42,567 903 174,439 
France, . . 2,036 198,339 1,740 108,352 
United States, 226 86,383 524 226,483 
COLONIAL TRADE. 
BRITISH. 
East India Company’s Territories, Ships. Tons. 
Singapore and Ceylon, 227 97,034 
New South Wales, . . .. « 59 19,195 
British Northern Colonies, . . 2,026 620,772 | 
British West Indies, » bay ao 900 237,922 
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« Noris the present magnitude of the 

British trade with these colonies more 
remarkable than its rapid increase. 
Some very remarkable facts on this 
subject were stated by Mr Alison at 
the public dinner in Glasgow:—*“ You 
have already seen how completely our 
shipping which trades with Northern 
Europe is withering away under the 
action of the reciprocity treaties ; and 
you bave seen that it is now little more 
than a fourth of what it was fifteen 
years ago; while that of the Baltic 
powers trading with us has quadrupled 
during the same period. But, gentle- 
men, turn to the colonies, and you 
will learn a yery different result ; and 
behold with delight a growth of our 
shipping as extraordinary, as its de- 
cline in our intercourse with Europe 
is serious and alarming. Gentlemen, 
it appears from Mr Porter's Parlia- 
mentary Tables, that the growth of 
our shipping employed between Ca- 
nada, Australia, and the mother 
country, has been as follows :— 


Australia. Canada. Canada. 
Coasting Trade. With Gritain- 
Tons. Tons. Tons. 
1820... 1,291 248,343 343,377 
1836...19,195 609,111 620,772 


Thus the astonishing facts are appa- 
rent, that, in conducting the intercourse 
between Canada, the West Indies, and 
the mother country, there has grown 
up a commercial navy of nearly 
1,200,000 tons, of which nearly 600,000 
belong to Great Britain, and the re- 
mainder to her transatlantic offspring ; 
while the tonnage with the Australian 
Colonies has increased in sixteen years, 
prior to 1836, from 1200 to 20,000, or 
nearly twenty-fold. When we recol- 
lect that the total commercial navy of 
Great Britain is only 2,800,000 tons, 
and that our vast foreign trade with 
America only employs 88,000 tons of 
our shipping, the whole remainder 
being in the hands of the Americans 
themselves ; and that our intercourse 
with Canada and Australia, the popu- 
lation of which is not sixteen huadred 
thousand, already gives employment 
to 600,000 tons, or nearly seven times 
that employed in our. whole immense 
commerce with the United States of 


America, the vital importance of co- 
lonial trade to maritime independence 
becomes at once apparent; and the: 
general result ofthe comparative pro- 
gress of the vessels belonging to Great 











Britain, at home and in the eolonies, 
from 1814 to 1836, is as follows :— 
Great Britain. Colonies, 
Tons, Tons. 
1814. ..00:000++2,414,170 202,795 
1836........-..2,349,749 442,897 


Thus you see, gentlemen, that while 
the shipping of Great Britain and Ire. 
land has declined in the last five-and- 
twenty years, notwithstanding the pro- 
digious increase of our exports and ime. 
ports, that employed in conducting the 
trade with the colonies has more than 
doubled. More decisive evidence can- 
not be imagined of the vital importance 
of the colonial trade, not only to our 
commercial wealth, but to our national 
existence. And if any one, after the 
facts that have now been stated, re. 
mains blind to our true national inter- 
ests, and the quarter from which we 
must look for our wealth, our security, 
and independence, in future times, I 
say neither will he be converted though 
one rose from the dead.” 

When it is demonstrated by statis- 
tical facts like these, concerning which 
there can be no dispute, that interests 
so vast both in our colonial possessions 
and the parent state, are dependent 
upon the connexion between Great 
Britain and her Colonies ; when it. is 
recollected that the bread and very 
existence of millions at home depend 
upon the increasing trade and market 
with these Colonies; and that our 
maritime strength and national inde- 
pendence are entirely dependent upon 
the immediate adoption of such a sys- 
tem as shall extend and increase our 
colonial expire, it is with feelings of 
regret too profound to be mingled 
with bitterness—with sentiments of 
indignation too deep to exhale in angry 
words—that we look back upon the 


. colonial policy of Great Britain for 


the last ten years. It may safely be 
affirmed, that the insane policy of Great 
Britain to her colonial possessions 
during that time has been unparalleled 
in modern times. She has first forced 
upon the West India Islands the mon- 


strous project of negro emancipation, . 


a step which has already reduced to 
one-half the produce of those splendid 
colonies, and given a blow to the 
prosperity both of the Negro and 
Europea pepulation from which 
neither can ever recoyer. We have 
the details lying beside us, and were 
we not fearful of exhausting the pa- 
tience of our readers by farther statis- 
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tical details, we could exhibit a pic- 
ture from Parliamentary and authentic 
documents.of progressive ruin in those 
noble establishments, which would 
amply bear out, and even exceed this 
statement. 

She next, practically speaking, 
shortened by two years the period of 
negro. apprenticeship, and thereby 
completely disorganized all the plans 
which the planters had laid, for en- 
abling them to wind up their affairs 
during the period of apprenticeship. 
And when it became manifest that the 
negroes would not work, and that a 
fresh supply of labourers became in- 
dispensable to maintain industry in 
the West India Islands, we passed 
Acts of Parliament prohibiting the 
introduction of free Asiatic labourers, 
and promulgated regulations in the 
island, which, by giving the planters 
no security in the retention of the la- 
bour of free European workmen, have 
in effect cut off all means of supply- 
ing the place of the indolent negroes 
in the cultivation of the land. 

What have we done during the 
same period in Canada? It would 
appear from our conduct to that noble 
colony, that we were desirous of dis- 
gusting it so completely with the rule 
of the mother country, as to throw it 
headlong into the arms of the United 
States. We first winked at and pro- 
moted republicanism and sedition to 
such a degree, as to fan them into ae- 
tual rebellion ; and, though aware for 
years that an insurrection was rapidly 
approaching, we left the colonies with 
only 3500 British soldiers to protect 
them from destruction. When the 
first revolt was put down by this gal- 
lant handful of men, and the strenuous 
support of the loyal North American 
British population, we carried the sys- 
tem of conciliation, concession, and 
dallying with treason to such a length, 
as to cause the rebellion to break out 
a second time under circumstances of 
still greater horror, and when it re- 
quired to be extinguished in oceans of 
blood. While the wintry heavens 
were illuminated by the light of burn- 
ing villages, and the wintry forests 
were strewed with the carcasses of 
slaughtered peasants, we submitted 


quietly to the insulting inroads of - 


hundreds of buccaneers and pirates 
from the American territory, in a way 
that never yet was done by the go- 
vernment of any independent state. 
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When the royal banner of: the loyal: 
inhabitants in Upper Canada had sur- 
mounted these various evils, and a se- 
cond time restored peace to a distract- 
ed land, the sympathy of our rulers 
with their old allies—the republican 
party in America—was so strong, that 
they have never proposed a vote of 
thanks in either House of Parliament 
or from the Crown, to the brave sol- 
diers and patriots who saved the em- 
pire from dismemberment! Lastly, 
to show our sympathy with the anti- 
national party in our transatlantic pos- 
sessions, in our total disregard te 
their vital interests, we placed at the 
head of the colonial department Lord 
Normanby, whose policy in Ireland 
was graced by the wholesale liberation 
of felons and anti-national convicts, 
and placed at the head of the Govern- 
ment in Quebec, Poulett Thomson, 
the President of the Board of ‘Trade, 
who is chiefly known by his long es< 
tablished connexion with the Bal- 
tic timber trade, and his often avowed 
predilection for an equalisation of 

e duties on Baltic and Canadian 
timber. 

Serious as these evils are, we much 
fear that greater and more heavy 
blows at our colonial interests are yet 
in the contemplation of our infatuated 
Government. Acting on the dictation 
of the urban constituencies, whose 
great object is to buy cheap, and still 
clinging to the blind system of foxwign 
propitiation, there is little room for 
doubting that they will ere long; per 
haps in the next Session of Parlia- 
ment, bring forward ministerial plans 
for equalizing the duties on Baltic and 
Canadian timber, and Foreign and 
British sugar. Strong indications of 
these intentions have already appeared 
in the speeches of many of the support- 
ers of Government, and the appoint- 
ment of Mr Poulett Thomson to the 
viceroyalty of Canada may be con- 
sidered as the official promulgation of 
their intention. Let no one imagine 
that these propositions are so obviously 
destructive in their effects, and bear 
so obviously the tendency to dismem- 
ber the empire, that therefore they 
will not be attempted by a Ministry 
whose only principle seems to be to 
prolong their official existence, without 
any regard to the jeopardy which the 
means of accomplishing that object 
may place the existence or independ- 
ence of the country. It is never to be 
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forgotten, that to procure the support of 
O'Connell's tail, they have surrendered 
the government of Ireland and the di- 
rection of the nation to the Popish fac- 
tion, whose bond of cement is the 
repeal of the Union, that is, the dis- 
memberment of the empire. True, 
by establishing a free trade in timber, 
we should annihilate the industry of 
our North American Colonies, and 
throw them at once into the arms of 
the United States, and cut off at once 
600,000 tons of British shipping, and 
altogether extinguish both our mari- 
time superiority and national inde- 
pendence. True, by equalizing the 
duties on Foreign and British sugar, 
we should utterly destroy our West 
India Colonies, and perpetuate that 
hideous tearing of 200,000 negroes 
from the shores of Africa, which we 
have professed ourselves so anxious to 
prevent. But what does all that sig- 
nify ?—the urban constituencies must 
be propitiated; a few stray seats at 
the next election may turn the balance 
in favour of the Destructive or Con- 
servative party ; and the cry of cheap 
sugar and cheap bread may catch 
these stray votes and cast the balance. 
It is childish to descant always upon 
the weakness and imbecility of mi- 
nisters, or suppose that a tortuous 
policy, so flagrantly dangerous and 
impolitic as that which we have just 
been considering, is to be ascribed to 
the mere recklessness or want of ca- 
pacity of our present rulers. It is 
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perversity in the public mind which is 
the real source of the evil—it is the 
short-sighted views of the numerous 
constituencies that have so long ren- 
dered a remedy impossible. The co- 
lonies are wholly unrepresented in the 
House of Commons; the ten- pounders 
have the disposal of the majority of 
the seats in that Assembly; to buy 
cheap is their immediate interest, and 
it matters little to the short-seeing 
masses what effect that cheap buying 
may ultimately have upon their own 
or the national interests. Here is the 
true secret of colonial misgovernment ; 
we are governed by masses who think 
only of buying cheap, and the interest 
of the colonies is to sell dear. Eight 
years ago we foresaw, and distinctly 
predicted this effect, as necessarily 
flowing from the Reform Bill. 

All the colonial calamities that have 
since occurred are but the accomplish- 
ment of our predictions in this par- 
ticular.* 

The colonies were not actually 
represented under the old constitution, 
but they were virtually so, because 
colonial wealth found an easy entrance 
into Parliament through the means of 
the close boroughs. The Whigs have 
destroyed that avenue for colonial 
representation in the House of Com- 
mons; time will show whether they 
have not destroyed with it the colonial 
empire and national independence of 
Great Britain. 





* Blackwood’s Magazine, September 1831, vol. xxx. p. 436. 





















Queen’ Argenié. 


QUEEN ARGENIS. 


*¢ Now I believe the Troglodites of old, 
Whereof Herodotus and Strabo told, 
Since every where, about these parts, in holes 
Cunicular men I find, and human moles.’’ 


How. pleasant here fo dream the hour away 

On the bold shore of this indented bay ; 

Or else to trace thy stream, romantic Dart ! 
*Mid savage scenes ne’er tamed by human art ; 
Or, nursing high and holy thoughts, explore 
The naked majesty of tall Dartmoor ; 

Then. shoreward to descend through whispering alleys, 
And catch short glances of the smiling valleys, 
And ever and anon the dancing gleam . 
Of that swift-gliding, coy, and arrowy stream ; 
And from this hill-top look down on the sea, 
That gently laves the fairest shores that be. 
Cockneys! it is a pleasant thing in May 

To enjoy the beauties of remote Torbay. 

Here could I live—bless’d if such lot were mine! 
Nor for the world and all its follies pine ; 

Here, careless of the crowd, pay life its dues, 
With learned leisure court the willing muse ; 
And while I gaze upon my gentle wife— 

Dear, conrfortable name !—forget the strife, 

The hurry, jostling of the troubled stage, 
Trodden by the wild Spirit of the Age. 


Let lovely Devon now, reluctant Muse! 
Give place to the Sicilian Syracuse ; 
From Babbicombe, the nook we love so we.\, 
Turn thee to Cytherea’s golden shell ; 
Now let us bid the fiery mountain hail, 
And try what sweetness lurks in Enna’s vale : 
A crowned lady of that happy clime, 
And her uncivil court demand our rhyme. 


In the Trinacrian isle, where gloomy Dis 
Gather’d his flower, once reign’d young Argenis, 
A princess fair, not fairer than our own, 

Nor came she younger to the perilous throne. 
Death had, before she saw the light, removed 
Another princess whom the Sicels loved ; 

And oft his bow the insatiate archer drew, 

And with the royal house familiar grew ; 

Till to the sceptre which her grandsire bore, 
She was herself presumptive successor. 

Too soon, while yet her life was in the dawn, 
Her noble sire was from the world withdrawn ; 
And she, who for her training needed most 

A father’s manly care, that blessing lost. 

Her widow’d mother, with devotion rare, 
Loved her, nursed, rear’d with all a mother’s care, 
But guarded not ’gainst arts, to her unknown, 
That circumvent the prince and sap the throne. 


The Princess—ah! too soon, and not too late— 
Was call’d to meddle with affairs of state, 
With tiny hand to sway the uneasy helm, 
And wayward course of an unquiet realm, 








































Queen Argenis. 
Much had she read in history's glozing page, 
Much had been taught in her brief pupillage. 
The dancing of the young and lovely Queen 
Was like Titania’s on the fairy green ; 
In all the graces feminine she shone, 
Though she could ride like quiver’d Amazon s 
The soul of music from her lute she eall’d, 
And every hearer’s ear and heart enthrall’d. 
Her calm elear brow, her soft but piercing eye, 
Her gestures, voice, proclaim’d the royalty 
Of her high being : wheresoe’er she moved 
She was a creature seen to be beloved. 
She was the nation’s bright peculiar star, 
Loved by those near her, worshipp’d from afar ; 
Pure as the dove, by Jordan’s holy stream, 
Bright as the Dian of a poet’s dream, 
A princess on her people’s weal intent, 
A glowing beauty, young and innocent! 
Alas for Argenis! she did not know 
What hurtful things around a palace grow ; 
What noxious reptiles, with injurious aim, 
Protend their feelers round a royal frame. 
Honest of heart, with pure intentions fraught, 
Of apprehension quick, and ready thought ; 
Suspicionless, herself without disguise, 
Mistrusting not her well-pleased ears and eyes, 
How could she think a dangerous faction bound her, 
And, while they cringed, threw treacherous’ meshes round her? 
Alas that honesty should be deceived, 
That flattery more than truth should be believed ! 
Alas that Argenis, the royal maid, 
Should be by her false favourites betray’d ! 


Whilst yet the Sicels were in war engaged, 
Amongst themselves no fierce contentions raged ; 
But madness seized the giddy multitude, 

Soon as the foreign tyrant was subdued. 

What they esteem’d before was now but dross, 
And victory by some was deem’d a loss. 

Oh crooked souls ! down drooping to the ground, 
Empty of heavenly things, unclean, unsound ! 
Then a lewd faction, stung with long disgrace, 
Against the laws stirr’d up the populace ; 
Batter’d the state, and, out of public zeal, 

Broke down the fences of the common weal ; 
Made charters void, and at the altar strook 

The bishop’s mitre, and the pastor's crook ; 

And he who saved them from the public foe 

Was doom’d their basest, fiercest hate to know : 
Nor for a moment paused this cttrrish band 

In scattering firebrands through their native land, 
Till royalty became a scorned thing, 

And a brate rabble jostled lord and king. 

The leaders of the mob, for place and gain, 
Inflamed the passions they could not restrain ; 
And even Free of generous blood were known 
To make disorder’s guilty cause their own. 

The ptince, 4 mati too easy for the time, 

With a good-humour’d scorn indulged the crime, 
Till he discover’d, when it was too late, 

Their object was the ruin of the state, 
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Law was despised, and order overborne; 
And the old roots of civic peace uptorn ; 
E’en the religion of their fathers came 
To be accounted bigotry and shame, 
The commonwealth by statists was deranged, 
Who were not pleased till every thing was changed. 
A realm so troubled the new Queen call’d liers, 
And those mad statists were her ministers: 


The first in favour ard in place, not rank; 

Was one whose age play'd many a youthful prank ; 
Like the tall mountain; fruitful oft of woe; 

Fire in his bosom, on his head was snow ; 

A young old man, of keen and subtle wit, 
Whom the Court suited, and who suited it. 
Affairs of state he treated as a jest, 
Mismanaged some, and cared not for the rest. 
Fourth in descent from vizorous rustic blood; 
In his ripe years. was a green lustihood, 

That made him look the character he play’d, 
The well-graced favourite of the Royal Maid: 
He was prime minister and palace-mayor, 

Of royal dinners, pleasures, jests, purveyor ; 

As if he had not quite enough to do; 

He was her private secretary too. 

There never was 4 courtlier mani than he, 

A pleasanter and merrier could not be. 

He had been, and was still one apt to win 

The soft sex to the approach of pleasant sin. 

In every trick of court finesse at home, 

Gay, humorous, quick-witted, frolicksome ; 

His toil of state was how to take his ease, 

His way to keep in office was—to please. 

With seeming carelessness aiid playful art 

The lively elder play’d the courtier’s part. 

With pleasure’s bait his Queer he did entice; 
And never wearied her with good advice ; 

With his good-will she gave up heart, ear; eye, 
And mind, to soul-dissolving luxury. 

Pity for Argenis he liad not been 

Court-jester, not adviser of the Queen: 

Nor on himself did he alone depend 

For being minister and private friend ; 

A quickset hedge lie planted rourid her throne 
In her attendants, creatures of his own ;_ 

They were about her court, about hér bed; 
Ladies of whom tio harmi was ever Said, 

Till old Andrugio brought them into play, 

To serve his interest; and tiaintain his sway: 
Too soon theit mistréss thought their converse sweet, 
While they wink’d with their éyés, spake witli their feet, 
And to her eats their whisper'd statidal brought; 
Invented signs; and with their fiigers tatigtit. 
How could a chamber cabinet like this 

Fail to deceive the youthfill Argenis? 
Won by their flattery, by theit wiles decvived; 
She in her mother’s love no more believed ; 

But trusted them who thus her heart assail’d, 
And their bad influetice for a time prevail’d. 
But after darkest gloom the day-beanis rise; , 
And spread theit welcome light alotig the skies : 
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So queenly Argenis shall show again, 
Like the day-orb, a disc without a stain. 


Among Andrugio’s followers was one, 
Who for adventures o’er the deep had gone ; 
And with the lust of power recross’d the waves, 
For he had ruled a tribe of Lybian slaves. 
Although for place and pay he bent the knee, 
Less than the first he much disdain’d to be. 
Much he loved power, but loved distinction more, 
A speech-maker and perfumed troubadour ; 
A courtly coxcomb in the noon of life, 
Who turn’d to good account his buxom wife, 
And had her near the royal person placed, 
That by her means he might himself be graced. 
Oft by her aid, ’tis said, he hover'd near - 
The Queen’s retirement, her sweet words to hear, 
To throw himself into the royal way, 
By accident, on some convenient day. 
Beware, Andrugio! lest by cunning spell 
His lady get thy place for Sidrophell. 


The third of this ill council was a man, 
Who, like a high-fed colt, life’s courses ran. 
The foremost still to raise the hue and cry 
Against the fall’n, and from their side to fly. 
The party next in power to him was best, 

And with them, for their time, he took his rest. 
His interest was the horizon of his view, 

To keep in place the only aim he knew. 

He viewed himself, with measureless content, 
The slave of each succeeding government. 

Ten times the helmsman of the state was changed, 
But from his post Antonio never ranged, 

Bold to the weak, and cringing to the strong, 
He would, to serve his turn, abet the wrong. 
He cared not for his country or her fame ; 

His policy bequeath’d her lasting shame. 

In wordy protocols what state-craft lies ! 

By them he managed courts and colonies ; 

But managed so, that the victorious isle 
Should be insulted, hated, scorn’d the while. 


One was a gamester, spendthrift, debauckee, 
From honour and religious scruple free. 
Another, by a nephew’s happy claim, 

Partook the honour of a famous name— 

A gross dull man that meant no harm in truth, 
But little fit to be near virgin youth. 

There was another differing from both, 
Religious, moral, but a very sloth ; 

That one day waking, rubb’d his solemn brow, 
And found himself in place, he knew not how ; 
Then smiling placidly, return’d to sleep 

In company he never thought to keep ; 

With slumberous dulness nodded night and day, 
And slept e’en while they took his place away. 


A sly Calabrian, who could well advance 
His party’s merit, managed the finance ; 
Though given to wine-bibbing, he not the less, 
When drunk, his windy nothings could express, 
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Speak against time, and, innocent of sense, 
Indulge in all the freaks of eloquence ; 
And, with an equal happiness, dilate 
On money matters, and affairs of state. 
Howe’er he did mismanage and abuse 
His office and the public revenues, 
He was with so much worldly wisdom blest 
As to take care to feather his own nest ; 
And for his younglings, with paternal pride 
As natural, he did no less provide. 
In his own praise he spouted much and long, 
Neither his taxes nor his costs were wrong ; 
And turning e’en defeat into a boast, 
He praised his colleagues, praised himself the most ; 
And to the last, with place and pay content, 
He never knew what public virtue meant, 
Till, when he was worn out, but still elate, 
A title crown’d his service in debate. 


Then came Macario, bless’d with arts that win 
Titles and pelf, of Gallic origin ; 
His sire had traded where the Niger flows, 
And with his years his heap of treasure rose ; 
Wealth he amass’d with all a miser’s love, 
Yet his affections set on things above ; 
At once hugg’d earth and heavenward turn’d his eye, 
And died in odour sweet of sanctity. 
His son Macario to state-craft was bred, 
And was a time-server in heart and head ; 
His party loved, for his especial gain, 
Too wise to work for nothing and complain : 
So he took care to be beforehand paid, 
And like his father drove a thriving trade ; 
Ready of speech and pen he work’d his way 
From life’s inglorious gloom to the upper day, 
Became a counsellor and man of note, 
And from the palace his despatches wrote. 


The next was he that had the most to do, 
And did with honesty his course pursue, 
Industrious, early at his post and late, 

A hack in office and the slave of state. 

He had no sort of misgiving or fear, 

But play’d historian, playwright, pamphleteer ; 
He mended laws political, and broke 

The laws of grammar when he wrote, or spoke. 
He was self-confident to that degree, 

Nothing beyond his powers he thought could be. 
He would have led an army to the field, 

And as a warrior had been last to yield ; 

E’en against Tully weuld have tried to speak, 
Or write a better Iliad than the Greek. 

The winds, like AZolus, he’d disenchain, 

As though with power to shut them up again ; 
But ah! no like success his efforts crown’d, 
The storm-promoter was no storm-king found. 
His heart was honest, but his mind perverse, 
And what he tried to mend he made much worse ; 
To quench a spark he fann’d it into fire, 

Gave the steed rein that did the curb require ; 
Did greatest evil with the best intent, 

And all his zeal for right in error spent. 





In private life he was an upright man; 

The best and trustiest of the Queen’s divan ; 
He ‘mid the rest e’en like a virtue shone; 

And still was call’d straight-forward Rousillon. 


Others there were that seem’d preferr’d, beeause 
They scorn’d religion’s, or their country’s laws. 
Some had deserved to lose their knightly spurs, 
And some were heathen image-worshippers, 

Whose priests from their success began to try 
For restoration of their tyranny. 


There was an orator of giant force, 
That like a meteor ran a zig-zag course 3 
A mind to fathom Nature’s secrets deep, 
That could the flaming bounds of space o’erleap ; 
A voice that now fell soft. as dropping snow, 
And now was as.a sting or sudden blow ; 
The poet’s fancy, the logician’s skill, 
Persuasion, passion; irony at will, 
Were his: but he to vanity was thrall, 
And wanting moral power; he wanted all. 
He was-as variable as the weather; 
True to no party for two weeks together. 
Like a mad bull at this or that he strook, 
And damaged any cause he undertook. 
Although he for himself could only feel, 
His theme was evermore the commonweal. 
As on his word no party could rely; 
He was a mischievous neutrality, 
And to eajole or rail was left at large, 
A patriot rampant at-the public charge. 


There was a demagogue; of vulgar race, 
Who sway’d a great part of the populace. 
Coarse, clever, vigorous, licentious, vain— 

The Athenian Cleon lived in him again. 

He wore a black cap, and a mantle green, 

And was a rebel—loyal to the Queen. 

He made his bears at will look pleased or grim, 
And ruled the council—through their fear of him. 
His accents in the senate fiercely rung, 

And at his betters boldiy wagg’d his tongue. 
He could work wonders like his priestly crew; 
Unlike in this—his miracles were true ; 

For he obtain’d the spoils of war in peace; 

And from his mob he shore a golden fleece, 

He served and ruled the placemen of the court; 
Who were content to be his mock and sport: 
Degenerate Sicily! where was thy shame, 

To let thy Queen be only Queen in name ? 

To let thine ancient laws be trampled down; 
And miscreants spoil thine altar and the crown ? 
Was there no valour; virtue; in the laid; 

To save the nation from a clown’s command ? 


Valour there was, and virtue ; for a time 
Both were disarmed by the force of crime— 
Disarm’d, not subdued ;—at any cost 
Determined to retrieve the field they lost: 

Good order’s champions; far and near renown'd, 
Ne’er lost their faith; but hope in patienve feund. 
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The mitred bishops and the statesman sage, 
The young patrician in his pupillage; 
The chief, at once the nation’s sword and helm, 
The banded nobles of the fruitful realm— 
All that were justly pious, truly brave, 
Stood fast, their country from its mob to save. 


The land of Sicily was full of wealth, 
And every breeze was redolent of health ; 
And hope is rash; and modesty is rare, 
And royal Argenis was young and fair ; 
And eagles gather where their booty lies, 
And the sweet honey draws a crowd of flies ; 
No wonder, then, a troop of princes came; 
And felt for Argenis, or feign’d a flame. 
A Sicel cousin, generous and brave, 
Woo'd her as a frank lover, not a slave, 
But would not wear her Council’s golden chains, 
And so was sent to travel for his pains. 
Two gallant princes, each in hope to please 
The princess, from Batavia cross’d the seas ; 
They, like their fathers, pious were aud just, 
Each worthy of a loyal people’s trust. 
Their very nobleness, and e’en their name; 
Was found.a hindrance to their gentle aim ; 
For the bad Council fear’d the loss of power, 
Should sucha consort share the royal bower. 
The youthful scions of the Bourbon stem 
Attempted, too, the Sicel diadem ; 
The heir of Seythia came to be denied, 
And was dismiss’d with his barbaric pride. 
A swarm of wooers travell’d to and fro, 
Of noble lineage some, and some of low. 
She look’d upon them carelessly : Love’s dart 
Had miss’d as yet to touch her royal heart. 
But there was one Andrugio much approved, 
And she by his persuasion thought she loved. 
Son of a line unheard of until late, 
Royal by courtesy, of low estate,— 
A house of vaulting hopes and high desires, 
Whose means exceeded not a Sicel squire’s ; 
This count without a county eatiie to woo, 
And seem’d a thriving courtship to pursue ; 
For he had with the Premier made a league; 
And thought to win her through a court intrigue. 


While the Queen’s favourite, and wooer tall, 
Jested together and kept festival ; 
While the bold ptinee indulged his love’s young dream, 
Glad to be party to the statesman’s scheme, , 
Which promised him a bright imperial bride, 
On terms well understood and ratified ; 
While joy was in the palace, earth and sky 
Untoward signs gave out portentously :— 
Strange voices startled both the hamlet lone, 
And city large with busy life o’ergrown ; 
The days were fill'd with terror, aud the-nights 
With prodigies, dread sounds and awful sights. 
Portending judgments which the conscience fear'd, 
As red as blood the sun and moon appear’d ; 
Wild vengeful eyes peep’d from the clouds on high, 
And frightful meteors danced athwart the sky. 
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Armies with banners were beheld in air, 

And fiery cars and shapes with horrent hair ; 

A snow-white steed came swiftly on their track— 
But. who the fearful rider on his back ? 

While these dread signs from man to man were told, 
Which made the impious tremble, awed the bold ; 
Death from his quiver ’gainst the faithful hearts, 
Of those were godly shot his fatal darts ; 

And so made way for wolves, when he removed 
The trusty shepherds whom the people loved. 

To fearful head the worst offences grew, 

Such as the oldest memory never knew. 
Unnatural murders, poisonings were rife, 

And every where a recklessness of life ; 

Sins in high places one should blush to name, 
Foulest uncleanness without any shame ; 
Oppression eating through the poor man’s bones, 
That to the people gave not bread, but stones, 
That tore asunder nature’s holiest ties, 

And bruised the quivering heart in law’s disguise ; 
Scorn of the gospel, pride that did defy 

The simple truth with gross idolatry ; 

Vice mocking at the wisdom of the wise, 

And rioting in Gentile sorceries ;— 

It needed not a prophet’s power to know, 

What harvest from these baneful seeds should grow. 
Upon the branded forehead of the times, 

Gloom gather’d of unutterable crimes, 

While public criminals, a licensed band, 
Scatter'd rebellion through the fruitful land. 


All was not lost, while faithful some remain'd 
With love of country in their souls engrain’d. 
But tears for public guilt and public woes 
Must dim the lustre-of the Sicel Rose, 

And grief disturb the lilies of the breast, 
Which from misplaced trust must lose its rest. 
Oh, royal lady! brief thy vernal smile, 

White innocence betray’d by hoary guile ! 
Then weep the wrong done to thy youthful years, 
And let thy people see thy honest tears ; 

So shall their love, as from a natural urn, 
E’en as it was at first, to thee return. 

Then shall the good triumphant win for thee 
The worthy homage of the truly free ; 

Then shall no sudden fear thy slumber move, 
No birds of evil omen scare the dove, 

Now flutter'd from the lilies where they grow, 
Amid thy bosom’s pure unsunned snow ; 
Then shall thy heart its confidence maintain, 
And the Sicilian Rose bloom out again. 
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MILTON, 


WE have two ideas, which we are 
anxious to bring under public notice, 
with regard to Milton. The reader 
whom Providence shall send us will 
not measure the value of these ideas 
(we trust and hope) by their bulk. 
The reader indeed—that great idea !— 
is very often a more important person 
towards the fortune of an essay than 
the writer. Even ‘ the prosperity of 
a jest,” as Shakspeare tells us, lies 
less in its own merit than “ in the ear 
of him that hears it.” If he should 
happen to be unusually obtuse, the wit- 
tiest jest perishes—the most pointed is 
found blunt. So, with regard to books, 
should the reader on whom we build 
prove a sandy and treacherous founda- 
tion, the whole edifice, “* temple and 
tower,” must come to the ground. 
Should it happen, for instance, that 
the reader, inflicted upon ourselves for 
our sins, belongs to that class of people 
who listen to books in the ratio of their 
much speaking—find no eloquence in 
32mo, and little force of argument ex- 
cept in such a folio as might knock 
him down upon occasion of his pro- 
ving restive against its logic—in that 
case he will despise our present essay. 
Will despise it? He does despise it 
already : for already he sees that it is 
short. His contempt is a high a priori 
contempt: for he measures us by anti- 
cipation, and needs to wait for no ex- 
perience in order to vindicate his sen- 
tence against us. 

Yet, in one view, this brevity of an 
essayist does seem to warrant his read- 
er in some little indignation. We, 
the writer, expect to bring over the 
reader to our opinion—else wherefore 
do we write? But, within so small a 
compass of ground, is it reasonable to 
look for such a result? ‘ Bear witness 
to the presumption of this essay,” we 
hear the reader complaining ; ‘it mea- 
sures about fourteen inches by two— 
twenty-eight square inches at the most 
—and is it within human belief that I, 
simply as I stand here, shall be con- 
verted in so narrow an area? Here 
am I in a state of nature, as you may 
say. An acre of sound argument 
might do something: but here is a man 
who flatters himself—that, before I am 
advanced seven inches further in my 
studies, he is to work a notable change 


in my creed. By Castor and Pollux! 
he must think very superbly of him- 
self, or very meanly of me.” 

Too true, we reply, too true; but, 
perhaps, there are faults on both sides. 
The writer is too peremptory and ex- 
acting; the reader is too restive. The 
writer is too full of his office, which 
he fancies is that of a teacher ora pro- 
fessor speaking ex cathedra: the rebel- 
lious reader is oftentimes too deter. 
mined that he will not learn. The 
one conceits himself booted and 
spurred, and mounted on his reader's 
back, with an express commission for 
riding him : the other is vicious, apt to 
bolt out of the course at every opeu- 
ing, and resolute in this point—that 
he will not be ridden. 

There are some, meantime, who take 
a very different view of the relations 
existing betwecn those well-known 
parties to a book—writer and reader. 
So far from regarding the writer as 
entitled to the homage of his reader, 
as if he were some feudal superior, 
they hold him little better than an 
actor bowing before the reader as his 
audience. The feudal relation of fealty 
[fidelitas] may subsist between them, 
but the places are inverted ; the writer 
is the liegeman—the reader it is who 
claims to be the sovereign. Our own 
opinion inclines this way. It is clear 
that the writer exists for the sake of the 
reader, not the reader for the sake of 
the writer. Besides, the writer bears 
all sorts of characters, whilst the reader 
universally has credit for the best 
possible. We have all heard of 
‘‘ the courteous reader,” “ the candid 
reader,” *‘the enlightened reader.” 
But which of us ever heard of the 
discourteous reader,” ‘the mulish 
reader,” “the barbarous reader?” 
Doubtless there is no such person. 
The Goths and Vandals are all con- 
fined to the writers. ‘ The reader” 
—that great character—is ever wise, 
ever learned, ever courteous. Even 
in the worst of times, this great man 
preserved his purity. Even in the 
tenth and eleventh centuries, which we 
usually account the very noontide of 
darkness, he shone like a mould candle 
amongst basest dips. And perhaps it 
is our duty to presume all other virtues 
and graces as no less essential to him 
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than his glorious “ candour,” his 
“ courtesy, (surpassing that of Sir 
Gawain,) and his truly “enlightened” 
understanding. Indeed, we very much 
question whether a writer, who carries 
with him a just feeling of his allegi- 
ance—a truly loyal writer—can law- 
fully suppose his sovereign, the reader, 
pececable or capable of error; and 
whether there is not even a shade of 
impiety in conceiving him liable to 
the affections of sleep, or of yawning. 

Having thus, upon our knees as it 
were, done feudal homage to our great 
suzerain, the reader—having propitia- 
ted him with Persian adorations and 
with Phrygian genuflexions, let us 
now crave leave to convert him a lit- 
tle. Convert him!—that sounds “ un 
peu fort,” does it not? No, not at all. 
A cat may look at aking; and upon 
this or that out-of-the-way point a 
writer may presume to be more know- 
ing than his reader—the serf may 
undertake to convert his lord. The 
reader is a great being—a great noun- 
substantive ; but still, like a mere ad- 
jective, he is liable to the three degrees 
of comparison. He may rise above 
himself—he may transcend the ordi- 
nary level of readers, however exalt- 
ed that level be. Being great, he 
may become greater. Full of light, 
he may yet labour with a spot or two 
of darkness. And such a spot we hold 
the prevalent opinion upon Milton in 
two particular questions of taste— 
questions that are not insulated, but 
diffusive ; spreading themselves over 
the entire surface of the Paradise Lost, 
and also of the Paradise Regained; 
insomuch that, if Milton is wrong once, 
then he is wrong by many scores of 
times. Nay, which transcends all 
counting of cases or numerical esti- 
mates of error, if, in the separate in- 
stances, (be they few or be they many,) 
he is truly and indeed wrong—then 
he has erred, not by the case but by 
the principle; and that is a thousand 
times worse; for a separate case or 
instance of error may escape any man 
——may have been overlooked amongst 
the press of objects crowding on his 
eye; or, if not overlooked, if passed 
deliberately, may plead the ordinary 
privilege of human frailty. The man 
erred; and his error terminates in it- 
self. But an error of principle does 
not terminate in itself; it is a foun- 


tain ; it is self-diffusive ; and it has a - 


life of its own. The faults of a great 


man are.in any case contagious ; they 
are dazzling and delusive by means of 
the great man’s general example. But 
his false principles have a worse con- 
tagion, ‘They operate not only through 
the general haze and halo which in- 
vests a shining example; but even if 
transplanted where that example is 
unknown, they propagate themselves 
by the vitality inherent in all self- 
consistent principles, whether true or 
false. 

Before we notice these two cases 
in Milton, first of all let us askk— Who 
and what zs Milton? Dr Johnson was 
furiously incensed with a certain man, 
by trade an author and manufacturer 
of books wholesale and retail, for in- 
troducing Milton’s name into a certain 
index thus—‘ Milton, Mr John.” 
That Mister, undoubtedly, was hard to 
digest. Yet very often it happens to 
the best of us—to men who are far 
enough from “ thinking small beer of 
themselves,""—that about ten o’clock 
A.M.,an official big-wig, sitting at Bow 
Street, calls upon the man to account 
for his sprees of the last night, for his 
feats in knocking down lamp-posts 
and extinguishing watchmen, by this 
ugly demand of—“* Who and what are 
you, sir?” And perhaps the poor 
man, sick and penitential for want of 
soda water, really finds a considerable 
difficulty in replying satisfactorily to 
the worthy deek’s apostrophe. Al- 
though, at five o’clock in the evening, 
should the culprit be returning into 
the country in the same coach as his 
awful interrogator, he might be very 
apt to look fierce, and retort this ami- 
able enquiry, and with equal thirst for 
knowledge to demand, “ D. your 
eyes, if you come to that, who and 
what are you?” And the bdeek in his 
turn, though so apt to indulge his own 
curiosity at the expense of the public, 
might find it very difficult to satisfy 
that of others. 

The same thing happens to authors ; 
and to great authors beyond all others. 
So accustomed are we to survey a 
great man through the cloud of years 
that has gathered round him—so im- 
possible is it to detach him from the 
pomp and equipage of all who have 
quoted him, copied him, echoed him, 
lectured about him, disputed about 
him, quarreled about him, that in the 
case of any Anacharsis the Scythian 
coming amongst us—any savage, that 
is to say, uninstructed in our literature, 
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but speaking our language, and feel- 
ing an interest In our great men—a 
man could hardly believe at first how 
perplexed he would feel—how utterly 
at a loss for any adequate answer to 
this question, suddenly proposed— 
«“ Whoand what was Milton?’ That 
is to say, what is the place which he 
fills in his own vernacular literature ? 
what station does he hold in univer- 
sal literature ? 

We, if abruptly called upon in that 
summary fashion to convey a com- 
mensurate idea of Milton, one which 
might at once correspond to his pre- 
tensions, and yet be readily intelligible 


to the savage, should atiswer per- ~ 


haps thus :— Milton is not an author 
amongst authors, not a poet amongst 
poets, but a power amongst powers ; 
and the Paradise Lost is not a book 
amongst books, not a poem among 
poems, but a central force amongst 
forces. Let us explain. There is 
this great distinction amongst books: 
some, though possibly the best in their 
class, are still no more than books—not 
indispensable, not incapable of sup- 
plementary representation by other 
books. If they had never been—if 
their place had continued for ages un- 
filled—-not the less, upon a sufficient 
excitement arising, there would always 
have been found the ability, either di- 
rectly to fill up the vacancy, or at least 
to meet the same passion virtually, 
though by. a work differing in form. 
Thus, supposing Butler to have died 
in youth, and the Hudibras to have 
been intercepted by his premature 
death, still the ludicrous aspects of 
the Parliamentary war, and its fight- 
ing saints, were too striking to have 
perished. If not in a narrative form, 
the case would have come forward in 
the drama. Puritanical sanctity, in 
collision with the ordinary interests of 
life, and with its militant propensities, 
offered too striking a field for the Sa- 
tiric Muse, in any case, to have passed 
in total neglect. The impulse was 
too strong for repression—it was a vol- 
canic agency, that, by some opening or 
other, must have worked a way for 
itself to the upper. air. Yet Butler 
was a most original poet, and a crea- 
tor within his own province. But, like 
many another. original mind, there is 
little doubt that ‘he quelled and re- 
pressed, by. bis own excellence, other 
minds of the same cast. Mere despair 
.of excelling him, so far. as not, after 


all, to seem imitators, drove back 
others who would have pressed into 
that arena, if not already brilliantly 
filled. Butler failing, there would 
have been another Butler, either in 
the same or in some analogous form. 

But, with regard to Milton and the 
Miltonic power, the case is far other- 
wise. Ifthe man had failed, the power 
would have failed. In that mode of 
power which he wielded, the function 
was exhausted in the man—species 
was identified with the individual—the 
poetry was incarnated in the poet. 

Let it be remembered, that, of all 
powers which act upon man through 
‘his intellectual nature, the very rarest 
is that which we moderns call the 
Sublime. The Grecians had apparent- 
ly no word for it, unless it were that 
which they meant by co ofywdes: for 
ies Was a comprehensive expression 
for all qualities which gave acharacter of 
grace or animation to the composition, 
such even as were philosophically op- 
posed to the sublime. Inthe Roman 
poetry, and especially in Lucan, at times 
also Juvenal, there is an exhibition of 
a moral sublime, perfectly distinct from 
any thing known to the Greek poetry. 
The delineations of republican gran- 
deur, as expressing itself through the 
principal leaders in the Roman camps, 
or the trampling under foot of ordinary 
superstitions, as given in the reasons 
assigned to Labienus for. passing the 
oracle of the Lybian Jupiter uncon- 
sulted, are in a style to which there is 
nothing corresponding in the whole 
Grecian literature, nor would they have 
been comprehensible to an Athenian. 
The famous line—“ Jupiter est quod- 
cunque vides, quocunque moveris,” 
and the brief review of such questions 
as might be worthy of an oracular god, 
with the summary declaration, that | 
every one of those points we know 
already by the light of nature, and 
could not know them better though 
Jupiter Ammon himself were to im- — 
press them on our attention— 


**Scimus, et hee nobis non altius inseret 
Ammon :” 


all this is truly Roman in its subli 
mity ; and so exclusively Roman, that 
there, and not in poets like the Augus- 
tan, expressly modelling their poems on 
Grecian types, ought the Roman mind 
to be studied. 

On the other hand, for that species 
of the sublime which does not rest 
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purely and merely on moral energies, 
but on a synthesis between man and 
nature—for what may properly be call- 
ed the Ethico-physical Sublime—there 
is but one great model surviving in the 
Greek poetry, viz. the gigantic drama 
of the Prometheus crucified on Mount 
Elborus. And this drama differs so 
much from every thing else, even in 
the poetry of Géschylus, as the mythus 
itself differs so much from all the rest 
of the Grecian mythology (belong- 
ing apparently to an age and a people 
more gloomy, austere, and nearer tothe 
incunabula mundi, than those which 
bred the gay and sunny superstitions 
of Greece,) that much euriosity and 
speculation have naturally gathered 
round the subject of late years. Lay- 
ing this one insulated case apart, and 
considering that the Hebrew poetry of 
Isaiah and Ezekiel, as having the be- 
nefit of inspiration, does not lie within 
the just limits of competition, we may 
aflirm that there is no human compo. 
‘sition which can be challenged as con- 
stitutionally sublime—sublime equally 
by its conception and by its execution, 
or as uniformly sublime from first to 
last, excepting the Paradise Lost. In 
Milton only, first and last, is the power 
of the sublime revealed. 
only does this great agency blaze and 
glow as a furnace kept up to a white 
heat—without intermission and with- 
out collapse. 

If, therefore, Milton occupies this 
unique position—and let the reader 
question himself closely whether he 
can cite any other book than the 
Paradise Lost; as continuously su- 
blime, or sublime even by its prevail- 
ing character—in that case there is a 
peculiarity of importance investing 
that one book which belongs to no 
other; and it must be important to 
dissipate any erroneous notions which 
affect the integrity of that book’s esti- 
mation. Now, there are two notions 
* eountenanced by Addison and by Dr 
Johnson, which tend greatly to dis- 
parage the character of its composi- 
tion. Ifthe two critics, one friendly, 
the other very malignant, but both 
meaning to be just, have in reality 
built upon sound principles, or at least 
upon a sound appreciation of Milton’s 
principles—in that case there is a 
mortal taint diffused over the whole of 
the Paradise Lost: for not a single 
book is clear of one or other of the two 
errors which they charge upon him. 


In Milton = 


We will briefly state the objections, 
and then as briefly reply to them; b 

exposing the true philosophy of Mil- 
ton’s practice. For we are very sure 
that, in doing as he did, this mighty 
poet was governed by no careless. — 
ness or oversight, (as is imagined,) but 

by a most refined theory of poetic 
effects, 


I. The first of these two charges res 
spects a supposed pedantry, or tooambi- 
tious adisplay oferudition. Itis surprising 
to us that such an objection should have 
occurred to any man; both because, 
after all, the quantity oflearning cannot 
be great for which any poem can find 
an opening; and because, in any poem 
burning with concentrated fire, like the 
Miltonic, the passion becomes a law to 
itself, and will not receive into con- 
nexion with itself any parts so deficient 
in harmony, as a cold ostentation of 
learned illustrations must always have 
been found. Still, itis alleged that such 
words as frieze, architrave, cornice, 
zenith, &c., are words of art, out of 
place amongst the primitive simplici- 
ties of Paradise, and at war with Mil. 
ton’s purpose of exhibiting ‘the Para- 
disaical state. 

_Now, here is displayed broadly the 
very perfection of ignorance, as mea- 
sured against the very perfection of 
what may be called poetic science. We 
will lay open the true purpose of Mil- 
ton, by a single illustration. In de- 
scribing impressive scenery, as occurring 
in a hilly or a woody country, every 
body must have noticed the habit 
which young ladies have of using the 
word amphitheatre: “* amphitheatre of 
woods”—* amphitheatre of hills,”— 
these are their constant expressions. 
Why ? Is it because the word amphi- 
theatre is a Grecian word? We ques- 
tion if one young lady in twenty knows 
that it is; and very ‘certain we are 
that no word would recommend itself 
to her use by that origin, if she hap 
pened to be aware of it. The reason 
lurks here:—-in the word theatre, is 
contained an evanescent image of a 
great audience—of a populous multi- 
tude. Now, this image—half with- 
drawn, half flashed upon the eye—and 
combined with the word Aid/s or forests, 
is thrown into powerful collision with 
the silence of hills—with the soli- 
tude of forests ; each image, from reci- 
procal contradiction, brightens and vi- 
vifies the other. The two images act, 
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and react, by strong repulsion and an- 
tagonism, : 

This principle we might exemplify, 
and explain at great length; but we 
impose a law of ‘severe brevity upon 
ourselves. And we have said enough. 
Out of this one principle of subtle and 
lurking antagonism, may be explained 
every thing which has been denounced 
under the idea of pedantry in Milton. 
It is the key to all.that lavish pomp of 
art and knowledge which is sometimes 
put forward by Milton insituations of in- 
tense solitude, and in the bosom of pri- 
mitive nature—as, for example, in the 
Eden of his great poem, and in the Wil- 
derness of his Paradise Regained. The 
shadowy exhibition of a regal banquet 
in the desert, draws out and stimulates 
the sense of its utter solitude and re- 
motion from men or cities.. The ima- 
ges of architectural splendour, sud- 
denly raised in the very centre of Pa- 
radise, as vanishing shows by the wand 
of a magician, bring into powerful re- 
lief the depth of silence, and the un- 
populous solitude which possess this 
sanctuary of man whilst yet happy and 
innocent, Paradise could not, in any 
other way, or by any artifice less pro- 
found, have been made to give up its 
essential and differential characteristics 
in a form palpable to the imagination. 
As a place of rest, it was necessar 
that it should be placed in close colli- 
sion with the unresting strife of cities ; 
as a place of solitude, with the image 
of tumultuous crowds ; as the centre 
of mere natural beauty in its gorgeous 
prime, with the images of elaborate 
architecture and of human workman- 
ship ; as a place of perfect innocence 
in seclusion, that it should be exhibited 
as the antagonist pole to the sin and 
misery of social man. 

Such is the covert philosophy which 
governs Milton's practice, and which 
might be illustrated by many scores of 
passages from both the Paradise Lost 
and the Paradise Regained.* In fact, 
a volume might be composed on this 
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one chapter. And yet, from the 
blindness or inconsiderate examina- 
tion of his critics, this latent wisdom 
—this cryptical science of poetic ef- 
fects—in the mighty poet, has been 
misinterpreted, and set down to the 


-account of defective ski], or even of 


puerile ostentation. 


II. The second great charge against 
Milton is, prima facie, even more diffi- 
cult to meet. It is the charge of ha- 
ving blended the Pagan and Christian 
forms. The great realities of angels 
and archangels are continually com- 
bined into the same groups with the 
fabulous impersonations of the Greek 
mythology. Eve is interlinked in 
comparisons with Pandora ; sometimes 
again with Eurynome. Those imper- 
sonations, however, may be thought 
to have something of allegoric mean- 
ing in their conceptions, which in a 
measure corrects this Paganism of the 
idea. But Eve is also compared with 
Ceres, with Hebe, and other fixed 
forms of Pagan superstition. Other 
allusions to the Greek mythologic 
forms, or direct combination of them 
with the real existences of the Chris- 
tian heavens, might be produced by 
scores, were it not that we decline to 
swell our paper beyond the necessity 
of the case. Now, surely this at least 
is an error. Can there be any answer 
to this ? 

At one time we were ourselves in« 
clined to fear that Milton had been 
here caught tripping. In this instance, 
at least, he seems tobeinerror. But 
there is no trusting to appearances. 
In meditating upon the question, we 
happened to remember that the most 
colossal and Miltonic of painters had 
fallen into the very same fault, if fault 
it were. In his Last Judgment, 
Michael Angelo has introduced the 
Pagan deities in connexion with the 
hierarchy of the Christian heavens. 
Now, it is very true that one great 
man cannot palliate the error of an- 





* For instance, this is the key to that image in the Paradise Regained, where Satan, 
on first emerging into sight, is compared to an old man gathering sticks ‘‘ to warm him 


on a winter’s day.” 
and awful character of the supreme fiend. 


This image, at first sight, seems little in harmony with the wild 


No: it is not in harmony ; nor is it meant 


to be in harmony. On the contrary, it is meant to be in antagonism and intense re- 


pulsion, 


The household image of old age, of human infirmity, and of domestic hearths, 


are all meant as a machinery for provoking and soliciting the fearful idea to which they 
are placed in collision, and as so many repelling poles. 
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other great man, by committing the 
same error himself. But, though it 
cannot avail as an excuse, such a con- 
formity of ideas serves as a summons 
to a much more vigilant examination 
of the case than might else be insti- 
tuted. One man might err from in- 
advertency ; but that two, and both 
men trained to habits of constant me- 
ditation, should fall into the same 
error— makes the marvel tenfold 
greater. 

Now we confess that, as to Michael 
Angelo, we do not pretend to assign 
the precise key to the practice which 
he adopted. And to our feelings, after 
all that might be said in apology, there 
still remains an impression of incon- 
gruity in the visual exhibition and 
direct juxtaposition of the two orders 
of supernatural existence so potently 
repelling each other. But, as regards 
Milton, the justification is complete ; 
it rests upon the following principle : 

In all other parts of Christianity, 
the two orders of superior beings, the 
Christian heaven and the Pagan pan- 
theon, are felt to be incongruous— 
not as the pure opposed to the impure, 
(for, if that were the reason, then the 

Christian fiends should be incongruous 
with the angels, which they are not, )— 
put as the unreal opposed to the real. 
In all the hands of other poets, we feel 
that Jupiter, Mercury, Apollo, Diana, 
are not merely impure conceptions, 
but that they are baseless conceptions, 
phantoms of air, nonentities; and 
there is much the same objection, in 
point of just taste, to the combination 


of such fabulous beings in the same 


groups with glorified saints and an- © 


gels, as there is to the combination, 
by a painter or a sculptor, of real flesh- 
and-blood creatures with allegoric ab. 
stractions. 

This is the objection to such com- 
bination in all other poets. But this 
objection does not apply to Milton; 
it glances past him; and for the fol- 
lowing reason: Milton has himself laid 
an early foundation for his introduc 
tion of the Pagan pantheon into Chris- 
tian groups:—the false gods of the 
heathen world were, according to Mil. 
ton, the fallen angels. They are not 
false, therefore, in the sense of being 
unreal, baseless, and having a merely 
fantastical existence, like our European 
fairies, but as having drawn aside 
mankind from a pure worship. As 
ruined angels under other names, they 
are no less real than the faithful and 
loyal angels of the Christian heavens, 
And in that one difference of the Mil- 
tonic creed, which the poet has brought 
pointedly and elaborately under his 
reader's notice by his matchless ecata- 
logue of the rebellious anggls, and of 
their Pagan transformations Wathe very 
first book of the Paradise Lost, is laid 
beforehand the amplest foundation for 
his subsequent practice; and at the 
same time, therefore, the amplest an- 
swer to the charge preferred against 
him by Dr Johnson, and by so many 
other critics who had not sufficiently’ 
penetrated the latent theory on which — 
he acted. 
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MATHEWS THE COMEDIAN, 


Some time has now passed since the 
publication of the former volumes of 
this ingenious and amusing perform- 
er's life. The two volumes now be- 
fore us bring it to the close, and thus 
enable his countrymen to have a full 
view of his career, 

Mathews was certainly a man of 
very remarkable ingenuity. Compa- 
rison is the only standard which we 
can adopt in matters of this kind, and 
he is immeasurably above the Dib- 
dins, Stevenses, and the crowd of re- 
citers aud givers of imitations during 
the last fifty years. These volumes 
are often laudatory beyond all bounds; 
for some of his performances were 
intolerably ¢rainant, and the more he 
laboured the less the audience smiled. 
But it must be acknowledged that this 
was the fault much more of the com- 
pilers of the recitations, clever as they 
sometimes were, than of the reciter. 
His imitations deserved a higher name 
than mimicry ; they were always dex- 
terous, often happy, and sometimes 
even refined, 

In 1818, Mathews commenced his 
provincial ramblings once more. It 
is curious, that though his biographer 
sighs profusely, and he groans perpe- 
tually, over those travels, which the 
both pronounce the hardship of hard- 
ships, he was, somehow or other, con- 
stantly on the road. It is good phi- 
losophy to believe, that there are no 
effects without causes; and the un- 
questionable cause of this effect was, 
that the actor liked to be on the road, 
and the biographer had no possible 
objection to his being on it as much 
as he liked. We cannot discover a 
single instance in which the love of a 
quiet life prevailed over the charms of 
a country trip, or in which the plea- 
sant sufferer was not permitted to run 
round half the empire for a ‘ couple 
of nights,”’ wherever he could be called 
by a speculating manager, or had a 
hope of swelling his banker’s book by 
an additional guinea. In this we do 
not make the slightest objection to the 
better half or the worse. It was the 
business of both to make money when 
they could; we object only to the 


sentimentality, to the contempt of 
money; in the midst of as eager a 
pursuit of it as we ever happen 
to haye seen recorded; and to the 
lamentation over calamities which 
were encountered in spite of weekly 
experience, and which an offer from a 
manager at the Scilly Isles, or at the 
North Pole, would evidently have 
wiped elean from the complainant’s 
brain, though it might have left the 
story among the treasures of his me- 
morandum-book. 

Soon after Mathews’s partial re- 
tirement from his engagement with 
Arnold, he set out on a tour of the 
country towns,—a tour which, not- 
withstanding all his deprecation, he 
volunteered to the last hour of his 
life. One of his letters from Liver- 
pool in 1818, gives an account, in his 
whimsical style, of the difficulties al- 
ways thrown by fate or fortune in his 
way, 


‘* We drove on to Coventry that night 
—got up early, to be ready for the Liver. 
pool mail—at eight it arrived. Sent up 
to know if there was a place. Man re- 
turned—‘ Yes, sir, one place outside, 
Sent my portmanteeu—gobbled break- 
fast—-presently saw man return with my 
portmanteau, Smelt a misery-—book- 
keeper had just discovered that the place 
had been promised to a gentleman the 
night before. No other coach to Liver- 
pool that day, Set off on a mere scent 
of a coach to Birmingham, per gig—tired 
horse—eighteen miles—drove very fast to 
get there by twelve, Heard there was no 
coach. till four—obliged to make up my 
mind to go bythat. Gobbled up my din- 
ner to be ready. Went to the coach- 
office at four—told London coach was not 
come in, and the other could not start till 
half an hour after its arrival, Went at 
five—not arrived—fidgetsincreased—pro- 
mised to arrive at nine next morning. Did 
not believe that—saw two hours fast add- 
ing to that—anticipated alarm of Liverpool 
managers—trehearsal dismissed. At last 
coach arrived, and at half-past six I was 
turned off. 

‘* I was told the coach was later by two 
hours than eyer known. Found it was 
licensed to carry siz inside, and travelled 
all night, Saw ‘two women with a child 
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a-piece ’—took outside place—it began to 
rain—in ten miles forced to get in—I made 
the eighth! One of the ladies was told 
* not, on no account, to expose the child to 
night air "—five months old, sour milk in a 
bottle! One man did howl in his sleep, 
an eccentricity allied, I suspect, to mad- 
ness. I awoke once, and found the win- 
dows close up. Eight inside—horrible, 
mosthorrible! I was stewed—but itrained 
the whole night, and I was obliged to en- 
dure it. I was compelled to have recourse 
to violent rage and ridicule wherever I 
could address the guard, toget any air atall. 

** So, after all the pains and trouble to 
myself to avoid travelling at night in the 
mail, I exchanged it for the heavy Liver- 
pool, (aterm I shall never forget.) To 
travel all night with eight people, and that 
the night before I perform ! However, its 
all over, and I am well.” 


One piece of his ill luck was to suf- 
fer for the rogueries and absurdities of 
would-be rivals, some of whom adopt- 
ed his style, and others bore, or bor- 
rowed, his name. About this time, 
when he was playing at Gravesend, a 
sort of military-looking servant ap- 
plied to him for “an admission to the 
theatre.’’ Mathews asked, on what 

round. The fellow said, that Mrs 
Saws knew him very well, and that 
she would have given it him, if she were 
there. And, on being asked “ where 
he had known the lady,” his answer 
was equally prompt and startling. 
« Oh, very well, when she lived with 
Captain Silcox of the 10th. J lived 
with the Captain then, before she ran 
along with you.” In fact, there had 
been a stroller, who called himself 
*¢ Mathews, the celebrated comedian,” 
and who had roved the country with 
the woman in question. 

Mathews's sensitiveness to his pro- 
fessional dignity was sometimes amu- 
singly touched. He was in the habit 
of using oranges and eggs for his 
voice. Copeland (we presume the 
manager of the Dover Theatre) saw 
“ four oranges and two eggs in the 
list furnished. ‘ What,’ said he to 
the property man, ‘does he do tricks 
with them? I never heard that be- 
fore. Why, I sawno conjuring men- 
tioned in the bills.’ ”’ 

An adventure of the supposed Mrs 
Mathews, rather oddly stimulates the 
biographer’s recollection of an adven- 
ture which promised very nearly to 
justify the footman’s mistake. The 
lady’s expression is, ‘ this pleasant 


reminiscence of a caprice imputed to 
me, reminded us of a ridiculous adven- 
ture which occurred about two years 
after our marriage.” She tells the 
story at great length, and evidently 
eon amore; but we must be content 
with an outline. She and her husband 
had driven into Kent in a low four- 
wheeled chaise, and enjoyed fine wea- 
ther; but, on their return, as they 
reached Dartford, the weather broke, 
and they were driven to take shelter 
in the inn by a sudden storm. This 
was peculiarly unlucky, as both hus- 
band and wife were to play at the 
Haymarket on thatevening. A stage. 
coach passed, but it was full ; a post- 
chaise was ordered, but ‘all the 
horses were out.” In this dilemma 
there was nothing for it but to order 
dinner, and, in case the weather should 
not clear up, take their chance in the 
open chaise. However, from this dif- 
ficulty they were relieved at the close 
of dinner, by the landlord’s coming in 
to mention that, if the lady would not 
object to a return chaise, there was 
one at the gate. To this the lady did 
object, on the ground that the man 
might take up other travellers. Finally, 
the matter was settled by calling in 
the postboy, and paying him a sum 
additional, on the express condition 
that he should not take up any other 
person hy the way. It was necessary 
that Mrs Mathews should be early in 
town, as she played in the first piece 
of the night, and as Mathews played 
in the last, he was enabled to remain, 
and bring on the pony. The post- 
chaise was instantly on the road. 
Immediately after, a hussar officer, 
who had been dining in the inn, and 
had seen the departure of the lady 
alone, ordered his horse and followed 
her. Mathews perceiving this, and 
indignant at the possibility of an affront 
being offered to his wife, left his un- 
‘finished dinner on the table, ordered 
out his chaise, and galloped after her, 
through the storm. On reaching the 
parties at last, after a long and despe- 
rate chase, he found, to his astonish- 
ment, and we have no doubt to his 
indignation, the officer seated in the 
carriage. We give Mrs Mathews’s 
own words—‘ He had whipt with such 
desperate energy, that he had gained 
ground so rapidly as at length to be 
near enough to the party in advance 
for his loud ‘ halt’ to arrest the postil- 


“ion, and somewhat to startle the occu 
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pants of the chaise, which was imme- 
diately stopt. Another stroke of his 
whip brought the pursuer parallel 
with it, and to the surprise of the 
young lady, and the confusion of the 
young gentleman, appeared the soaked 
and angry husband.” The officer 
immediately got out of the carriage 
and ran away; the wife was, as she 
tells us herself, ‘ordered to descend 
from the vehicle, and was pulled up 
hastily into the little chaise.” Of the 
officer's conduct, the narrator says, 
“that during his continuance in the 
chaise, all was refined politeness, and 
as attention was not uncommon to one of 
my age, that which he paid me was not 
calculated to startle or displease.” 
What would startle her delicacy or 
displease her vanity, it would perhaps 
not be very easy to-define; but we 
should not have been at all surprised 
if Mr Mathews had instantly sent the 
lady home to her mamma, if she had 
one. 

In the autumn of this year he went 
to Ireland, from which he writes— 
‘‘ I have the pleasure to tell you I 
am safely landed, after a passage of 


nineteen hours. I was sick the whole 
of the way, and driven from my usual 
place, the deck, by rain, which pour- 
ed all night, and my box-coat proved 


to be inadequate.” On his landing 
he started for Kilkenny. Ireland, 
though a theatrical country, seems 
never to have been a theatrical one 
for Mathews. They are a people of 
jokers, and probably a professional 
joker from England was felt to be 
de-trop. He made his way into Kil- 
kenny, then a great place for private 
theatricals, where, of course, Azs thea- 
tricals came to a bad market. Kil- 
kenny has long since abandoned this 
road to fame, all its theatricals now 
consisting in the farce of Papist Elec- 
tion, and all its heroes reduced to the 
mummery of Joseph Hume's patrio- 
tism. But, in other days, it exhibited 
a general conflux of all the neigh- 
bouring gentry, and a compilation 
of amateur abilities, which might 
have done very well for a minor 
theatre in London. 

Mathews, with his usual Irish ill 
luck, arrived just in time to find every 
spot occupied. ‘* I came here,” says 
his letter to his wife, “ on Saturday 
night, time enough to see Macbeth 
and High Life Below Stairs. Ihave 
no hesitation in saying that they are 
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not only the best private theatricals 
I have ever seen, but that the whole 
play of Macbeth, in point of decora- 
tion, scenery, choruses, &c. &c., wag 
better got up than it would have been 
in any theatre out of London. I was 
quite astonished, and highly amused 
with the farce. Crampton and a Mr 
Corry, in the two servants, inimita- 
ble. The latter is really a very fine 
actor.” 

But on the main point, his chance 
of making any addition to his own 
finance, all wasa blank. He predicts 
the results with all the minuteness of 
vexation. ‘ As to my performance 
here, all will be a total failure. I am 
just in the situation of a benefit at 
York on the Monday after the race 
week; and standing at the hotel on 
Tuesday, and seeing all the company 
pour out of the town! Kilkenny itself 
does nothing for the private theatri- 
cals. They are supported by fami- 
lies from the neighbourhood, and even 
as far as Dublin. They finished the 
plays on Saturday night, and on Sun- 
day began to move. ‘To-night there 
is a ball and masquerade, given by 
Major Bryan, and every body is go~ 
ing ; and to-morrow morning all the 
horses in the town are ordered, and 
by night the town will be empty.” 
This was a heap of calamity which 
might have overwhelmed a less ex- 
perienced sufferer than Mathews. 
However, he consoled himself by the 
reflection, that the people who had 
thus deserted the town were of the 
first fashion in Dublin! Arguing, 
probably, that as they would not take 
the trouble to see him in Kilkenny, 
the consequence was clear, that they 
would in the capital. 

To add to the other discomforts of 
this man of pleasantry, he was al- 
most a constant sufferer from bodily 
indisposition. When he had.not a 
broken arm, he had a rheumatism ; 
when he had cured a fractured leg, 
he got a fever to supply its annoy- 
ance; when all else was well, he was 
regularly visited by some strange tor- 
ture of the tongue, which swelled to 
an unusual extent, and alternately 
threatened dumbness and strangula- 
tion. At last he broke his hip, for 
a permanent occupation ; and it em- 
ployed him during the rest of his 
days. At this particular period the 
tongue was the tormentor. He 
writes— 
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** My tongue is in statu quo, relief ap- 
pears hopeless. Every medical man I 
consult, totally disapproves of the mode of 
treatment tesorted to by his predecessor. 
This is comfortable, and so cheering! I 
‘was miserably ill at Kilkenny, and, sus- 
petting the cause, discontinued the medi- 
cine for a day or two. On my journey I 
commenced it again ; ard it nearly drove 
me mad. I can conceive nothing more 
horrible—the fever, headache, lassitude, 
sickness. I was afraid to attempt to walk 
by myself; my legs tottered under me, and 
I had the sensation of ‘ very drunk yes- 
terday!’ At last I becamie so miserably 
ill that a physician was sent for, and I 
was obliged to‘ up and tell him’ about 
my tongue. ‘ Why, sir, the man who 
gave you laudanum was mad, and yow 
were mad to take it.’ However, certain 
it is, I got gradually better when I dis« 
continued the laudanum, though it has 
taken four or five days to drive away the 
effects from my constitution.” 


Mathews continually reminds us of 
the story of Carlini, the memorable 
mimic, who, going to a physician to 
complain of desperate dejection, re- 
eeived for answer, that, if he wanted 
to recover from it, he ought to go and 
He seems to have 


laugh at Carlini! 
been singularly assailed by mental de- 
pression, at a time when he was amu- 


sing the world. In Dublin he writes 
to his wife :—** Your letters are a great 
solace to me, for, in my blue-devil fits, 
my fiend is ingenious in tormenting, 
and I am sure to brood on all sorts of 
imaginary evils. A few lines of Cur- 
ran’s were very congenial to my own 
feelings, as I read them two or three 
days back, when wandering all alone 
on Kilkenny Hill :— 


« ¢ Whether we’re sunder’d by the final 
scene, 
Or envious seas disjoining roll between, 
Absence, the dire effect is still the same, 
And death and distance differ butinname.’” 
In the midst of his sorrows, how- 
ever, the ancient merriment breaks 
out, and he gives a happy instance of 
native criticism. At some exhibition 
of private theatricals, a gentleman 
had corrected one of the amateurs, who 
pronounced the word full like gull. 
The amateur complied with the hint 
on the night of performance, but when 
Mathews next met him at a public 
table, he cried out to his corrector— 
«You were wrong about that word 
after all; I have found it in poetry, 
my boy, Hudibras has it; and J am 
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tight, for he has made it rhyme to 
pull,” (which he also, of course, pro- 
nounced like gull. ) 

From Waterford he writes again; 
his Irish ill luck never failed biim :— 
«* This is a wretched place for thea- 
tricals—the first night very bad. No- 
body knew I was to act, till the morn- 
ing of the day I appeared; and the 
second night the rain prevented the 
possibility of people going out. The 
theatre is only temporary—no boxes; 
I don’t know a human being ; but the 
manager is a rara avis—a gentleman, 
and I board with him in a most com- 
fortable and clean house. The boxes 
are taken for to-night, and the day is 
beautiful.” 

All this oenet well, but the spell 
was not to be broken. “ I had written 
thus far,” says he, “ when the Mayor 
himself rapt at the door, to say, ‘ The 
Queen is dead!’ This has so sadly 
deranged me and my plans, that I 
know not what to do, or whut to’say, 
—the play is stopped, and the poor 
manager in despair.” 

But England was always, his true 
anchoring ground ; and his next pro- 
vincial tour made amends for his Hi- 
bernian disasters. It has been re- 
matked of actors, that they come 
nearest to sailors in the labour of their 
gains, and the recklessness of their 
expenditure; and of sailors, that 
** whatthey earn like horses, they spend 
like asses.” Mathews had no sooner 
made a little money, than he took a 
ninety-nine years’ lease of a house and 
grounds near Highgate, a sufficiently 
long period at least for his personal 
tenure; and, as immediately, com- 
menced that happy expedient for get- 
ting rid of money, building ! He began, 
too, a collection of theatrical portraits, 
and for those he built a gallery. Com- 
mon sagacity might have told him the 
inordinate expense which this especial 
addition must have involved. A 
show-room, attached to a show-house, 
belonging to a man of mirth and 
countless acquaintanceship, within 
three miles of all the idlers of London, 
must have been a perpetual inn, and 
so it happened, The visiters were 
not to be shut out, nor sent away; 
thus time, feasting, and hospitality 
were in perpetual requisition ; and if 
Matthews had been a keeper of lions, 
instead of a lion himself, he could not 
have been more molested by popular 
curiosity ; sometimes civil, sometimes 
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forward, but always obtrusive, and, in 
the end, intolerable. The result was, 
and it is difficult to state it without 
regret, the ruin of this clever man, 
the abandonment of the villa, on which 
he had wasted sums fully adequate to 
have secured to him a handsome com- 
petency for life; the sale of his pic- 
tures for little more than a third, per- 
haps a fourth, of what they had cost ; 
and the consciousness that a little 
prudence would have relieved him 
from the most painful sacrifices, have 
rendered the desperate efforts of his 
latter years unnecessary, and in all 
probability have prolonged a life, 
which mere necessity compelled him 
to exhaust in the vain attempt to re- 
trieve his broken fortunes. 

The volumes contain a number of 
letters from his friends. One from 
Poole, the author of one of the most 
original dramas of the age, Paul Pry, 
gives an account of a melancholy 
event which he happened to witness in 
Paris, (July 1819.) 

*¢ A dreadful accident has occurred here, 
which I saw and heard from my window. 
Madame Blanchard ascended from Tivoli in 
a-balloon the night before last. It was illu- 
minated, and she carried fire-works with her. 
Soon after rising, she entered a cloud, and 
was lost to the sight during several seconds, 
On re-appearing she let off some of the 
fire-works, and shortly afterwards I per- 
ceived a stream of fire from the lower part 
of the balloon. In an instant it was in 
flames, and she fell with a terrible rapidity 
from a great height, still in her car, struck 
with a frightful crash on the roof of a house 
just opposite my window, and thence re- 
bounded into the street. I need scarcely 
add, that the poor creature was taken up 
dead. She was buried yesterday. I cannot 
get rid of the recollection of what I saw 
and felt at the moment, knowing, as I did, 

_that it was beyond all human power to 
save her.” 


To turn from this frightful topic—as 
Sterne says of the sentimentalist, co- 
mical things come in the way of comi- 


cal men, Mathews dined one day at 
the barracks in York, on the invitation 
of one of the officers. A monkey was 
brought in, after diner, equipped 
by them in the full dress of the re- 
giment! He was placed upon the 
table and drank a glass of wine, bow- 
ing all round, ‘ I laughed myself 
nearly into fits, You may easily ima- 
gine the odd effect, with the complete 
dress, which cost three guineas, When 
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the tail was hid, it was a iminiature 
officer.” 

Undoubtedly gentlemen have a right 
to caricature themselves if they please, 
but Mathews had the additional advan- 
tage of picking up a bull. One of the 
company said, “ Colonel Ross brings 
him (the monkey) upon the table 
every day, and if you don’t immedi- 
ately give him something, he will 
throw if at you.” 

But he caught a still more charac- 
teristic speech from the Colonel's ser- 
vant, “a real Dermot,” who, seeing 
the sun shining strongly in his face, 
said—* Sir, if you please, does the sun 
disoblige you? If he does, I'll be after 
putting him out of the room.” 

All the odd people in England eame 
in the way of Mathews from time to 
time. One of his curiosities in his vi- 
sits to the north was thie little Polish 
Count Borolawski. This was the most 
diminutive of all dwarfs; a little erea- 
ture, however, of clegant form, grace- 
ful manners, and even of considerable 
accomplishments. Mathewsthus writes 
from Neweastle, (1819 :)— 

“Thad £53at Durham. Mrs Siddens 
was there; and I dined in her company, 
at Dr Haggitt’s, prebendary of the 
Cathedral; Count Borolawski, dear 
fellow, was on ‘the look-out for me 
with open arms. He begged I would 
imitate him; I did, and he was in the 
theatre. 1 never heard louder shouts. 
I walked about the streets with him 
yesterday morning, with his hand in 
mine like a child. It is an undoubted 
fact, that the Count has lately grown 
an inch, though eighty-one years of 
age! I measured him years ago; he 
was certainly only three feet three 
inches; I measured him yesterday, and 
he was as certainly three feet four. 
He said, ‘ Oh, I grow; in five hundred 
years I will be big as you; I will be 
grenadier.’ " 

From Neweastle he went to Edin- 
burgh, where he gives the people 
credit for having had the good taste 
to likehim. Mathews's early feelings 
had made him hostile to all the sec- 
taries ; for he regarded his father as 
having been bewildered by them, and 
his own inheritance as having been 
pei aa in consequence, This made 

im enjoy the triumph of the follow- 
ing little anecdote: “ I haye received 
@ letter, (which I will preserve,) from 
a Methodist preacher here, to say that 
he was the pastor of a congregation 
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which could not afford to purchase a 
Bible, and requesting me to make 
them a present of one, and | did so. 
I have made a condition, that the fol- 
lowing inscription should be upon it— 
‘ The gift of Charles Mathews, come- 
dian.’ It is finished, and will be an- 
nounced to the congregation next 
Sunday.” 

Mathews had the most extraordinary 
ill luck with respect to weather, 
Every thunder storm of the summer 
seemed to be directed at his especial 
head ; if a bridge was broken down, 
he either went down with it, or escaped 
only by miracle. If a road was 
flooded, he inevitably had to swim for 
his life. Winter warred against him 
with peculiar malice. He lived in 
spow-storms, was alternately drenched 
by torrents of rain, and dried by whirl- 
winds; and if our country had been 
fertile in avalanches and volcanoes, he 
would have been buried in the one and 
blown up in the other; or rather, if 
there were but one avalanche and one 
volcano, he would have been sure to 
be iced in the one, and been turned 
into sulphuric acid inthe other. And 
yet we believe him to have been a 
man of veracity ; but it certainly was 
his chance to meet perpetual scrapes 
ofall kinds. This was in some mea- 
sure to beaccounted for by the rambling 
life which he led, crossing the empire 
at all times and seasons ; still the pro- 
verb is true; Ii 'y a que bonheur et 
malheur. Luck is every thing; and 
the Fates had evidently determined 
that he should encounter every pos- 
sible accident, short of being hanged. 
He writes from Dumfriesan account of 
a November adventure of this order :— 


*¢ Did you happen to think of me on 
Tuesday night about seven o’clock? and 
did it happen to blow a hurricane at 
Highgate as it did in Dumfries-shire ? If 
you could, by possibility, have taken a 
peep at me about that moment, you must 
have screamed at the sight.- We had 
proceeded from Glasgow to within seven 
miles of Moffat, where we proposed to 
stay for the night on our way to this 
town. There had been a deep snow of 
three hours’ continuance, which was suc- 
ceeded by a most tremendous storm of 
wind and rain. Daw (his attendant) was 
lulled to sleep, and I was enjoying home 
in perspective, when I was roused from 
my reverie by frequent warnings from 
our postilion, as I imagined, to some 
drivers of carts to keep on their own 
side. Suddenly a tremendous concussion 


shook me directly off my seat, and threw 
me upon Daw; and in an instant the car- 
riage broke down. George literally 
shrieked ; and on lifting his head from 
under an umbrella, where he had crouch- 
ed to protect himself from the storm, felt 
it instantly ascend (not his head but the 
umbrella) with the force of the wind; 
and found himself lying on the road, be- 
fore he could account for the cause of his 
sudden removal. As the body ofthe 
carriage lay upon the axletree, and the 
head was up, it was some time before we 
could scramble out. My first thought was 
to discover the cause of our misery; and 
I sent George after the carts ; there were 
about seven or eight without drivers! You 
may imagine our horror. The concussion 
was so forcible, that the front spring was 
forced quite out of its situation, two 
yards from the carriage, without being 
broken. Every bolt that atiached it to 
the axletree was completely broken off, 
and there was apparently no possibility 
of its being moved from the spot.’ 


The situation was hopeless enough ; 
but he had not reached the limit of 
his misfortunes. On the carters com- 
ing up, who had been drinking at the 
toll-bar, and had left their’ carts to 
take their chance, it was discovered 


that the carriage could not be moved « 


until it was repaired. This was a 
situation! ‘ Seven miles,” says he, 
“from any house but the toll-bar ; 
pouring, blowing, standing up to our 
ankles in wet, a frightfully bleak and 
mountainous country. It was too 
dark to ascertain the extent of our 
damage; and for the first time since 
we had come out, we had forgot the 
candles for our lamps.” Another mis- 
fortune then happened. The driver, 
finding his horses fidgety, took them 
off to prevent further mischief ; the 
horses, probably seeing the folly of 
remaining out in the storm, and re- 
membering their stable, instantly took 
themselves off, on the way to Moffat, 
with the postilion after them. Even 
this was not all; the carriage be- 
ing dragged to the toll-bar by main 
force ; and the post-horses being at last 
arrested in their flight, it was settled 
that Mathews should mount one of 
them, ride to Moffat, and send back a 
smith with ropes and bolts for the car- 
riage. This was the worst experiment 
of all. *“ You may fancy my ride,” 
says the unfortunate equestrian— up 
mountains and down again, alternate 
sleet, snow, and pouring rain ; and a 
stumbling old cart-horse, for he was 
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no better. At the top of a hill, one 
mile long, and equal to the steepest 
part of Highgate, a sudden gust blew 
my horse out of his course ; | however 
reached Moffat in safety, drenched to 
the skin, and did not discover till I 
had arrived, that I had forgotten my 
hat, and had rode all the way in my 
cap, which I put on when the head of 
the carriage was up.” He finishes, 
however, with a fun which never fail- 
ed him,—‘“ I am perfectly well; the 
carriage is repaired, and all right but a 
pair of old boots that were obliged to 
be cut off my legs with a knife, and 
Daw’s umbrella, which we suspect to 
be the one seen on the coast of Aber- 
‘deen, going towards the coast of Hol- 
land.” 

Those who think that the life of 
an actor must be all sunshine, ought 
to read these volumes as well as the 
former. In the earlier portion of his 
career, disappointments were natural 
to him, as a young and unknown ac- 
tor; but he was now popular, confident 
in his own ability, and remarkably 
clever; yet even now he had many a 
theatrical vexation. 


*¢ I played one night,” said he, ‘in 
this tour for nothing at Montrose, for the 
use of all the manager’s theatres. He had 
three ; but I was told he had siz. In one 
of them he was acting himself, which I 
understood I was to playin. Instead of 
that, (good fellow!) he marches me off to 
a place where he had xo company, leaving 
these at one of the three, by which he left 
me one theatre, Aberdeen.—‘ I thought 
I was to have Arbroath ?’ ‘ Yes, Sir, but 
my company is there ; happy to give you 
half the house.’—‘ Perth?’ ‘ Why, Sir, 
that is repairing.’ — Then Mr Mason 
would not let me have Glasgow under 
L.30 per night! A friend could have 
told me, had be known how to send to 
me, that I must be mortified if I came to 
Glasgow! failures to the greatest amount 
ever known in one year ; twenty thousand 
poor out of employment; radical meet- 
ings. When Kean was there a fortnight 
before, not a name in the box-book all 
the time ; a few took places, but with ini- 
tials. He played to L.30 and L.40; and 
left it at the end of his sixth night, though 
engaged for twelve.” 


The accidents of the year were not 
over yet, though it must be acknow- 
ledged that his habits of travelling in 
the winter threw him in the way of 
such chances by flood and field ; but 
there was a buoyancy of spirit about 
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the man which rendered prudence al- 
most unnecessary, and which, if it did 
not carry him througli uninjured, yet 
made him scarcely think of them when 
they were over, except as matters of 
pleasantry. 

In November, being at Whitehaven, 
the question was, how to get to Liver- 
pool, where he was to exhibit? His 
council of war determined, that there 
were peculiar advantages in going 
by water; “the land journey a hun- 
dred and forty miles, the mountains of 
Cumberland almost impassable in 
frosty weather, bad road, post-horses 
scarce, only eight hours’ daylight, two 
long days on the road.’ The passage 
by sea had every thing in its favour, 
‘‘about half the distance—safe passage 
—constant traders—do it in twelve 
hours—saveten pounds.” It was agreed. 
A fishing-smack was hired on purpose ; 
the carriage was put on board; the 
vessel was a wretched-looking one, zo 
cabin or beds; a deep fog, too, came 
on; Mathews felt horror, longed to 
say ** he would not go,” and recollect- 
ed Captain Skinner's (the commander 
of the Irish packet) saying, “ never 
afraid of any thing at sea but a fog.” 
However, he at last made up his mind 
to go; had just got the hand of a 
friend in his, saying farewell, and was 
descending the pier into. the vessel 
with a heavy heart, when, crack went 
the foremast, and it broke off close to 
the deek. The act of hauling up the 
foresail had finished the rickety mast, 
and, Mathews observes, ‘if this had — 
not providentially happened in the 
harbour, it must have happened at 
sea ;”’ and the probability was, that all 
his tours would have been finished 
within the next five minutes. 

Still he was evidently overjoyed at 
the fortunate compulsion which saved 
him from the voyage; yet the land 
journey at that season of the year was 
scarcely -a happier alternative. Un- 
shipping the carriage, they set off to 
cross the Cumberland hills. His de- 
scription is, ‘‘deep fog, roads like 
glass, horses slipping one foot for- 
ward, the other back, and a hundred 
and forty miles before us; still we 
were as merry as grigs. I did not 
know how tocontain my joy. ‘ Please 
‘to remember the boat,’ was our watch- 
word, when any little misery occurred. 
We made, spite of all impediments, 
fifty-six miles that night, but almost 
starved to death.” Next day, his 
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horses and driver came down together, 
descending a hill. “ The first- effect 
was terrific ;" however, they escaped, 
and Mathews charmed the hearts out 
of the bosoms, and the money out of 
the pockets, of the men and maidens 
of Liverpool. 

In one of his letters, he mentions his 
having “dined at Wilton’s yesterday. 
Very pleasant, but too many strangers 
for me ; the house absolutely princely ; 
I think I am correct in saying, that in 
point of taste and elegance I have 
never seen it equalled.” This old 
gentleman was one of the remarkables 
of London, and was called Beau Wil- 
ton, from his peculiar attention to dress, 
and “the East Indian Chesterfield,”’ 
from the laborious finish of his manners. 
His passion was dress ; but dress not 
for the sake of its extravagance, but 
for the sake of his personal attractions. 
He wasat this time upwards of seventy ; 
but having been handsome in his 
youth, having taken remarkable care 
of his person, and possessing the opu- 
lence which enabled him to consult his 
own inclinations on the subject, he con- 
trived to look (at the proper distance) 
little more than half his age. He lived 
the easy, idle, and trifling life of a 
*‘man about town.” His associates 
were men of the clubs, actors, and 
old East Indians, like himself. But 
he never seems to have gone beyond 
this circle ; he was never a man of fa- 
shion, and, as age came on, he made 
himself more ridiculous than respect- 
able, by his dressy affectation of an 
appearance inconsistent with his time 
of life. Mrs Mathews says, that her 
husband considered him as the beau 
idéal of Lord Ogleby, and a perfect 
model for any performer of that char- 
acter. We thought that Mathews 
had better taste. Lord Ogleby is an 
old nobleman, Wilton was nothing 
more than an old beau. 

The life of an actor is a chapter of 
eccentricities, and often contains as 
many oddities of other men, as of his 
own. It also often lets us a good 
deal into the under-working of popu- 
larity. Mathews was perpetually as- 
sailed by the application of traders to 
give celebrity to their goods. One 
snuff-dealer offered to supply him with 
snuff for himself, and even for his 
friends, if he would only introduce his 
name and shop into one of his exhibi- 
tions. On the same terms another 
Offered to supply “ polish for his 


boots” to the end of his days. Pa. 
tents, from surgeons’ instruments to 
mangles, called for his recommenda- 
tion. Lozenges came to be tasted, 
razors to be used, razor-strops to 
be tried, wines and _ waistcoats, 
boots and boot-hooks, new ventilat- 
ing hats, and even patent filters, 
came, to make the owners’ fortunes by 
being introduced to fame in his dia- 
logues. An advertising dentist once 
presented himself, offering to supply 
the whole family with teeth, on con- 
dition of a panegyric ; and Mrs John- 
son, the proprietor of the “* American 
Soothing Syrup,” one night. held forth 
the tempting bribe, that she and a 
party of friends would appear in the 
boxes! in the fond hope of hearing 
this “ real blessing to mothers” point. 
ed out to the maternal portion of the 
audience. 

Mathews occasionally indulged in 
the vulgar custom of hoaxes; but he 
often met with individuals whose con- 
duct was a practical hoax, without 
even the doubtful palliative of inge- 
nuity. One of these is described in 
the instance of a military man, whose 
name, however, the biographer does 
not venture to mention, We tell it 
as it is told. 

The Captain having accidentally 
met Mathews in some of his ram- 
blings, and having discovered that he 
kept an excellent table, contrived in- 
stantly to ** idolize him ;” found his 
way into his house, ate as many din- 
ners there as he could, and repaid his 
pudding by his praise. At length, 
however, the Captain’s sense of obli- 
gation made it necessary to propose 
some return, and he implored Ma- 
thews and his wife to visit him at 
Woolwich, where he resided ; for the 
purpose of introducing the lady to his 
sister, and receiving them with a hos- 
pitality in some measure resembling 
their own. Mathews had no wish to 
go so far for an entertainment; but 
the more he resisted the more the 
Captain made it a matter of neces- 
sity. At length, an amateur play 
having been got up by the officers of 
the garrison, the Captain entreated 
that his dear friends would accept his 
hospitality on the occasion. Accord- 
ingly, Mathews gave way, and, some- 
thing loth, he and his wife left their 
own very satisfactory menage, to take 
their chances of a bachelor’s dinner in 
the suburbs of a very dirty town of a 
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very gallant corps. On referring to the 
Captain's letter, they, too late, obser« 
ved that no particular address was to be 
found on it. This was the first symp- 
tom. However, Woolwich was deem- 
ed enough ; and they drove up to the 
first inn to learn the Captain's ad- 
dress. On mentioning the name, a 
waiter ran out, told them “the gentle- 
man” had been there, had settled every 
thing, and that they were to go into 
the inn. On enquiting for the Cap- 
tain’s house, the waiter “ knew no- 
thing more on the subject.” I see 
how it is,’’ said Mathews, rather vex- 
ed, ‘¢ that thoughtless fellow has for- 
gotten my lameness, and expects me 
to walk, perhaps a mile, which he 
thinks nothing, to his house.” Then, 
after a pause, and a look round, he 
added, “ What a melancholy, wretch- 
ed room this is. Well, we have not 
to remain long; it would drive me 
mad to sit here.” However, after 
some sitting there, the door opened, 
and, not the Captain, but the land- 
lord appeared, followed by a waiter, 
who laid the cloth, and placed dinner 
on the table, to the astonishment 
** Pray, do you 


of the spectators. 
know at what hour Captain 

dines?” at length asked Mathews. 
‘* Can't say I do, sir,” replied the land. 
lord, and left theroom. ‘* Strange, that 


he does not come?” ‘* When was he 
here, waiter?” ‘‘ Last night, sir; he 
came to tell us he expected you and 
your lady here, and desired us to have 
dinner provided, to the exact time, as 
he said you were very particular.” 
«* What, Aere! then we are to dine 
here, are we?” The fact is,” said 
Mathews, turning to his wife, “ I see; 
his means, I suppose, are not so com- 
petent to give us as good a dinner at 
his house as he wishes to give us, and 
the foolish fellow has therefore ar- 
ranged it here. It’s a great bore, but 
we must make the best of it.” Ma- 
thews and his wife, tired of waiting 
for the Captain and his sister, now 
went to dress for the evening. Still 
the inviter did not come. At last, 
on the waiter’s suggestion that the 
dinner would be spoiled, they sat 
down, malgré; dined; and, as the cloth 
was about to be removed, in rushed 
the Captain! welcomed them to Wool- 
wich, “ but could not stay a minute.” 
“Bat wont you dine?” said Mathews, 
trying to detain him. “ Dine! my 
dear sit,” said the Captain ; “ I have 
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dined. I hope you found every thing 
here to your satisfaction.” But, as 
the speaker was to dress for a part, 
he instantly fled. Tea, handsomely 
provided, was now brought in by the 
landlord. ‘Equally vexed and sur- 
prised, they next set off forthe Theatre. 
After walking a distance, which Ma- 
thews’s lameness rendered painful, it 
occurred to them that they had heard 
nothing of the seats provided by their 
amateur friend. Mathews, who of 
course took it for granted that his ad- 
mission was settled, mentioned his 
name to the box-keeper. The man 
«knew nothing of it.” * Was it not 
in the box-plan?” «* Oh yes,” on en- 
quiry, “fin a back row; all the other 
places are taken.” He proceeded to 
take possession of his seats, bad as 
they were, but was stopt by “ Beg 
pardon, sir; you haven't paid.” This 
was another omission of the worthy 
Captain! They paid; were stuffed 
into miserable seats, and Mathews, 
whose nature was simple in spite of 
all his knowledge of the world, still 
chiefly grieved over the vexation which 
the Captain must feel when he should 
recollect that he had not paid for their 
admission. At last, as every thing 
has an end, the play, She would, or She 
would not, was over, and Mathews's 
next embarrassment was the sight of 
the Captain in the stage-box, whom 
he concluded to be coming to receive 
compliments on his perfurmance, the 
Captain's part of the play being one 
which his auditor could not compli- 
ment by any possible stretch of con- 
science. However, after waiting till 
the Theatre was empty, no Captain 
came. Now constrained to leave the 
house, he proceeded to the inn, where 
he supposed the Captain and his sister 
would, at lust, have arrived. His 
first question was, whether his friends 
were not up stairs? * No, sir,” was 
the answer ; “‘ but your supper is quite 
ready.” They found a supper large 
enough for a hungry family. Of this 
they could eat nothing ; but, irritated 
and surprised, their only resouree was 
to go to sleep in the meagre accom~ 
modations of a shabby inn. The 
morning rose in clouds and threatened 
to be wet ; still they felt an awkward- 
ness in going away without giving the 
Captain and his sister at least time to 
apologize; but as Mathews was to per- 
form that night, they at length mount- 
ed their tilbury and prepared to move, 
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But there was another unexpected 
preliminary still. The landlord came 
to the door, with the 5i// in his hand, 
and its amount absorbed nearly every 
shilling they had betweenthem! The 
return was a fit finale to the visit. 
The clouds kept their promise: therain 
soon fell in torrents, and, both utterly 
dretiched, they had to drive, with the 
lady’s gauze hat melted over her face, 
and her summer dress dissolved into 
a dew, through the crowded streets, 
where they were known by half the 
world, to their home. 

‘«‘ When we met again over our com- 
fortable quiet dinner,” says the bio- 
grapher, “my husband asked me calmly, 
what I thought of the trick that had 
been played us, and whether I could 
recollect what injury we had ever done 
to the Captain, that could suggest such 
barbarous revenge? He then placed 
the bill before me, which was not only 
for the horse, but for the lavish enters 
tainment with which we had been pro- 
vided. * Oh,’ I exclaimed, * you 
onght not to have discharged the 
whole; Captain will be quite 
vexed at your doing so, and perhaps 
offended.’ But Mathews was at last 
He only asked drily, 


wide awake. 
§ Do you think so?” 

We have given this little odd ad- 
venture as it has pleased the biographer 


to give it to us. But we must ob- 
serve, that there is another version of 
the story; that the “ Captain” has 
taken up the matter gravely in the 
newspapers, and that he has certainly 
thrown its authority into considerable 
disrepute. However, we have neither 
time nor space to pursue the topic, 
and as no name has been given, we 
are under no kind of obligation to 
right his fair fame. The story—as Sir 
Lucius O’ Trigger says—* the quarrel 
is a very pretty quarrel as it stands.” 
The story was an excellent one for 
Mathews’s own style; and nothing 
could be more amusing than to have 
heard him tell it, with all its growing 
discomforts, its half-humorous, half- 
annoying offences, and the appropriate 
finish of the whole—his paying the un- 
expected reckoning ! It reminds us of 
some of the adventures of Gil Blas, 
when he was laughed out of supper 
and money by his more knowing com- 
patriots, and found that compliments 
cost him at once his time and his 
purse. It has the substance of a leash 
of French farces, 
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In a letter from Lichfield, Ma. 
thews gives a curious instance of local 
pride. At the inn, he had been 
drinking some fine Lichfield ale, 
which reminded him of the Beauz’ 
Stratagem, and he exclaimed, “ I eat 
my ale, and I drink my ale.” “Sir,” 
said the waiter, much to his surprise, 
and evidently familiar with the quota- 
tion, “‘ there are two rooms in this 
house, exactly in the state they were, 
when that there play was written. 
“ This 
is a curious town altogether,” replied 
Mathews; **Mr Garrick ought to have 
been born here.” ‘ To be sure he 
ought, sir,"’ exclaimed the waiter; I 
am glad to hear you say that; it was 
too bad of his father to go to Here- 
ford, when his wife was so near her 
time—but we claims him for all that, 
sir.” 

At Oswestry, his performances were 
visited by an extraordinary pair of 
originals, Lady Eleanor Butler and 
Miss Ponsonby, who came from 
Llangollen, twelve miles, to see him, 
and returned that night; making 
it arule never to sleep from home, 
Whatever amusement Mathews might 
have given to the “ dear inseparable 
inimitables,” they seem to have fur- 
nished him with quite as much in their 
turn. ** Oh, such curiosities! I was 
neatly convulsed. I could scarcely 
get on, for the first ten minutes after 
my eye caught them. Though I 
had never seen them before, I instan- 
taneously knew them. As they are 
seated, there is not one point to dis- 
tinguish them from men. The dress 
ing and powdering of their hair, their 
well starched neckcloths; the upper 
part of their habits, which they always 
wear, even at a dinner party, made 
precisely like men’s coats, and regular 
black beaver men's hats, they looked 
exactly like two respectable superan- 
nuated old clergymen—one the picture 
of Borolawski! I was highly flat- 
tered, as they were never seen in the 
theatre before.” 

An anecdote is told during his resi- 
dence in Dublin, of his happy power 
of imitation, in the instance of the 
celebrated Curran—a task peculiarly 
difficult, among a people to whom 
Mathews was nationally a stranger, 
and who were accurately acquainted 
with the peculiarities of that memorable 
individual. One day after dinner, 
at Seapoint, a boarding-house on the 
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borders of the bay of Dublin, at a time 
when Queen Caroline formed so fre- 
quent a subject of discussion, the con- 
versation growing rather warm, one 
of the company, in order to divert it, 
proposed the health of John Philpot 
Curran. “ Pooh,” said another, “ the 


the hatred of affectation, which con- 
stitute the better and more unadul- 
terated specimens of John Bull, were 
caught by him with the happiest tact, 
and transmitted to his performance 
with living vividness. 

One of the inconveniences which 


man is dead; what do you mean by beset all public persons in London, is 
proposing his health?” The former that of being called on to makespeeches 
still insisted on proposing his toast. at public dinners. Nothing more 
‘* I'll bet you five guineas,” said the deserves the name of a bore; and 
matter-of-fact man, “ that Curran is Mathews, having an especial abbor- 
dead.” The bet was accepted, the rence of those feats, never appeared at 
toast was drunk; Mathews rose, and, any but those of the “ Theatrical 
in the style of Curran, made a ha- Fund,” and “ Merchant Tailors’ 
rangue on the trial of Queen Caro- School,” where he was educated. The 
line. The imitation was so happy in manner in which he acquitted himself 
both manner and language, that the on one of those occasions, when he 
better immediately handed over the was called on to return thanks for the 
money, exclaiming, “Ihave lost, fairly toast of “ the Stewards of the Theatri- 
lost, Curran is not dead, and cannever cal Fund,” exhibits his usual pleasant 
die, while Mathews lives !"” dexterity. After some customary 

Yet it is certain, that, amusing asall flourishes as to the lateness of the pe- 
his imitations were, he failed most in riod at which he was appointed to this 
his attempts at Irish character. In duty, which he called a too serious 
the first place, he never could catch one to be imposed upon a comic per- 
the true Irish tone, whether of high former, he touched upon the excuses 
life or low life; his accent was a cari- which had been made by other actors: 
cature, his humorous illustrations were —‘‘ One of the principal tragedians,” 


palpably taken from jest-books and .said he, “ thought that he was too 


tours, and his Irish pathos was espe- 
cially a failure. 
While the Scotch seem to have ac- 


Young for such an _ undertaking. 
Surely J have a better right to this 
excuse, for every one knows I am but 


knowledged his close conception of a Minor proprietor of the Adelphi. 
their character ; and his burlesques of Mr Keeley, though so often seen to ad- 
the English were true to the life, no vantage, thought that he should not 


Irishman could ever endure to see 
. Mathews in his Irish imitations. His 
Frenchmen were almost equally bad, 
—the mere caricatures of the stage, 
the common and vulgar exaggerations 
which our English novelists had been 
in the habit of imagining, during the 
last century, for Frenchmen. The rea- 
son in both instances was the same. 
The Irish are genuine humorists ; and 
the manners of Frenchmen palpably 
approach extravagance. The imitator, 
to strike, must be more humorous than 
the one, and more extravagant than the 
other. Yet thus to exceed fact in both, 
without violating taste in either, is the 
difficulty—a difficulty which Mathews, 
clever as he was, never overcame. His 


be seen here. He was too short, he 
said—I hope I shant be thought too 
long—and Mr Blanchard thought Ais 
voice too weak for the room, he not 
having been used to speak in a darger 
space than Covent Garden for the last 
twenty-five years; and I feared that I 
should not be heard at all, having lately 
contracted my voice for the Adelphi ; 
and, having also set up to be my own 
master, I had some fear that it would 
be infra dignitatem to speak among 
his Majesty’s servants.” We may 
conceive with what good-humour a 
speech of this order, delivered in 
Mathews’s happy and imitative style, 
must have been received at a dinner 
festivity. 


outlines of the Irishman and the French- One source of that ill health which 
man were equally distorted; and his wore out his latter days, was an ex- 
colours commonplace, glaring, and the- traordinary and unwise disregard of 
atrical. It was in the English character weather. We have seen how much 
that he showed his skill. The mingled he occasionally suffered from this 
sullenness and humour, the spleen and _ species of heroism during his earlier 
good-nature, the strong sense, yet sim- life. But at length, one day returning 
plicity, and the habitual oddity, with from town on his pony, in an unusually 
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cold atmosphere, he complained of a 
*¢ chill all over him,” and an affection 
of the chest. From this attack he 
never completely recovered. Ina sub- 
sequent letter to a friend, he calls it 
‘‘ his first cllness.” 

Like all humorists he was fond of 
having characters round him. Qne 
of those was the man who attended him 
as his dresser at the theatre; an odd 
creature, who loved a misery, and was 
never so important, or perhaps so 
happy, as when he had some petty dis- 
aster to relate, which he regularly 
magnified intoa great one. His mas- 
terchristened him Bat-Owlet, a double 
name of disaster. One night, when 
Mathews went to perform at the 
Adelphi, with spirits unusually de- 
pressed, from anxiety for his son, who 
was then extremely ill in Italy, Bat met 
him at the door of his dressing-room, 
with a lengthened face, and the omi- 
mous words—“ I am sorry to say, sir, 
that I have some very unpleasing news 
to communicate to you.” 

«‘ Heavens!” said Mathews, sinking 
into a chair, “ tell me at once, and 
don't keep me in suspense.” 

«* Well then, sir,’”’ said Bat, “ I am 
sorry to say I can't find your tinker's 
hat any where.” 

Next night he met his master with 
less formality. “‘ Sir, I have something 
very extraordinary to tell you.” 

* Well?” 

‘* Sir, you will be surprised to hear, 
that, by a very strange coincidence, I 
have found your tinker’s hat,” (the hat 
belonging to his character in the play.) 

Many of the happiest hits of Ma- 
thews's recitations were the result of 
chance. He was once teased by the 
reiterated invitations of a schoolmaster 
to attend his boys’ speech-day. Al- 
ways exceedingly vexed by this species 
of performance, on this occasion he 
started from his chair, and gave his 
wife a specimen, in the style of the 
presumed speakers, of the nonsense 
which he must be condemned to hear. 
His solitary auditor found the scene 
so amusing, that she insisted on his 
giving it to the public. His son wrote 
a song on it, and Mathews fabricated 
a dialogue; his mimicry of big boys 
and little boys did the rest, and the 
«¢ School Orator” becamearemarkably 
favourite scene with the public. 

Some of his impromptus, too, were 
dexterous enough. One night his per- 
formance at Liverpool was interrupt- 


ed by a tipsy sailor. The audience 
were fretted, and the performance was 
disturbed. Mathews was represent- 
ing an astronomer, pointing with his 
telescope to the stars. ‘ There’s Ju- 
piter—there’s Venus” —the sailor 
gave another growl from the gallery 
—‘ and there,”’ said the astronomer, 
turning his glass to the spot where the 
delinquent sat, “ there is the Great 
Bear.” 

Mathews seems to have been perpetu- 
ally the victim of accidents, =. § to have 
been “killed” as often as any ex-chan- 
cellor living. At Plymouth, performin 
in his ** At Home,”’ the curtain, which 
was as usual rolled up on a large pole, 
gave way throngh some awkwardness 
of the carpenters, and dropped on his 
head, striking him to the ground with 
such force that he lay insensible—the 
papers said for *‘ an hour,” but his let- 
ter to his wife “ten minutes.” He 
was, bled on the spot, and by due care 
set on his feet again. 

A new project now entered the brain 
of this man of many projects. It was 
to play. English humour to a French 
audience ;.and, in this idea, he and 
Yates went to Boulogne, and from 
Boulogne to Paris. At Boulogne, 
which was crowded with English, the 
exhibition was received with boundless 
applause. The enterprise was more 
delicate at Paris, where the notion that 
any one but a Frenchman understood 
nature, or that any language but 
French could express wit, had never 
occurred to ninety-nine out of every 
hundred of that brilliant community, 
However, they were well received; the 
Parisians satisfied themselves that they 
perfectly understood allusions which 
had often tasked the brains of his coun- 
trymen—that they felt all the force of 
Cockneyisms which, among us, are 
never known to the west of Temple 
Bar, and that they were masters of all 
the oddities of a national language, 
which no Frenchman has ever under- 
stood, or can understand—and of na- 
tional character, which is as unknown 
to them as that of the inhabitants of 
the north star, But they were very 
civil, and they wrote criticisms in the 
spirit of civility ; and so far they did all 
that could be expected of them. To 
suppose that they could enjoy the 
performance, was to suppose the most 
impossible of impossibilities. 

But Mathews was still destined to 
be the real or reputed victim of ca- 
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sualty. A report reached England, 
that he had been killed by a theatrical 
rival, in the shape of a she-elephant, 
which also had gone to try her talents 
among the Parisians. He had thus 
the opportunity which the ex-chancel- 
lor is said to have since innocently en- 
joyed, of hearing a little of what the 
world thinks of him, before he shall 
be where newspapers come not. From 
the actor’s instance, it is evident that 
to be talked of does not require to have 
had a travelling biographer. The tale 
produced its echo far and wide in the 
newspapers, and Falstaff himself was 
never more lamented. ‘ Indeed,” 
says his biographer, “ this unaccount- 
able report produced so much interest, 
such gratifying testimonies of regard 
from every quarter, that my dear hus- 
band knew, by anticipation, all that 
attended his actual demise,""—a know- 
jedge which, we will presume, must 
have much reconciled him to the latter 
contingency. The story of the ele- 
phant was founded on some circum- 
stance of its having kicked some one 
related to Yates, who being Mathews's 
pariner in the Adelphi, was evidently 
regarded as bound to share his for- 
tunes in all shapes and all direc- 
tions. 

As to the matter of newspaper opin- 
ions on any public manus decease, 
with all our respect for, those “ thun- 
derers,” we holditcheap. We never 
knew an instance where there was 
not some panegyrist to be found 
for the departed exhibitor, whether 
saint or sinner, whether on the stage 
of Drury Lane or of St Stephen’s. 
Some of those writers think it not 
worth their while to waste their pens in 
cutting up the dead subject, and dismiss 
him with a civil paragraph; others 
‘*‘snateh a grace”’ by exhibiting their 
forgiveness of the culprit when he can 
sin no more; others think it fashion- 
able to make his elegy with “ poor 
fellow—we could have better spared 
a better man;” “ he was not so black, 
after all.” In our experience we 
never remember any individual, how- 
ever deserving of being scorned, who 
had not his modicum of this cheap 

praise. We have seen.newspapers 
polished in praise of Waithman, pa- 
triotic on Cobbett, and magnanimous 
on Thurtell, We have no doubt, that 
when Lord Melbourne shall have met 
his fate, he, too, will have some equally 
glowing tribute to his yirtues; and, if 
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they can discover nothing else to 
praise, “those bearers of the pall” 
will praise his indefatigable appetite, 
his inexhaustible indolence, and his 
unrivalled skill in doing the publie 
business without giving himself more 
trouble on the point than her Majesty’s 
monkey. 

Mathews’s sudden conception of cha- 
racter was certainly most extraordi- 
nary. The little incident which we 
are about to mention will at once show 
our meaning, and his powers. Old 
Godwin, the once celebrated author 
of Caleb Williams, wrote him the fol- 
lowing note :— 

** My dear Sir,—I am at this moment 
engaged in writing a work of fiction, a 
part of the incidents of which will consist 
of escapes in disguises. It. has forcibly 
struck me that, if 1 could be indulged in 
the pleasure of half an hour’s conversation 
with you on the subject, it would furnish 
me with some hints which, beaten on the 
anvil of my brain, would be of eminent 
service to me on the occasion. Would 
you condescend to favour me by making 
the experiment ?—the thing will not admit 
of delay.— W. G.” 


Mathews appointed an early day, and 
Godwin dined with him at his cottage. 
Mathews, after dinner, entered into 
conversation on the subject, and, show- 
ing him a number of disguises, satis- 
fied the author's conscience on the 
point of escapes. While they were 
engaged in this conversation, a knock- 
ing was heard at the door of the cot- 
tage, and the servant announced ** Mr 
Jenkins.” A neighbour of ours,” said 
Mathews, * and a very talking one, 
who sometimes makes his way in 
among us.” He then went out to send 
the talker away, if possible, by men- 
tioning that Mr Godwin was there, 
and on business, But this turned out 
the most unlucky of all intimations, 
for this eccentric gentleman instautly 
expressed the strongest desire to see 
a man ** of whom he had heard so 
much,” and forced his way, rather 
hurriedly, into the room. 

Godwin was chagrined; but Mr 
Jenkins made his bow, introduced him- 
self without any kind of embarrass. 
ment, and immediately began to over- 
whelm the author with recollections 
of his works, with panegyrics, and a 
thousand enquiries of what he had 
written, what he was about to write, 
what his ideas were upon all possible 
topics; until Godwin, exhausted by 
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this indefatigable talker, and hopeless 
of renewing the subject which had 
brought him there, turned round to 
bid Mr and Mrs Mathews good-night. 
The lady was there, but her husband 
had left the room. This, however, 
made no difference with the eloquent 
andenraptured Mr Jenkins; who,when 
he found that the fretted author could 
be detained no longer, politely did the 
honours, and attended him to the 
door. In the act of opening it, Mr 
Jenkins was suddenly metamorphosed 
into Mr Mathews! and Godwin thus 
returned home, furnished with an un- 
answerable proof of the power of dis- 
guise. 

This was highly ingenious; but 
Mathews was more than a jester, 
and a letter of his, in which the char- 
acter of Garrick is discussed, shows 
how rationally he could form his esti- 
mate of a character whom many con- 
tributed to malign, and how spiritedly 
he could express his judgment. He 
had been reading the Correspond- 
ence of Garrick then just published. 
His letter is to Fawcett the actor. 


** I forward to you the second volume 
of the Correspondence. Did I say too 
much ?—was it not a treat? Glorious 
Garrick! Putting an extreme case— 
that a large property, which had been 
fifty years in Chancery, could be award- 
ed to the claimants only by the decision 
from evidence, whether Garrick was a 
generous or a parsimonious man? would 
not this correspondence completely set- 
tle the question in favour of the former 
quality ? 

** So much for contemporary biogra- 
phy. Davies, Murphy, and others, have 
ali endeavoured, but, with affected can- 
dour in their statements, to leave an 
impression of his meanness, vanity, and 
various other despicable qualities. Here 


we have evidence clear as the noonday > 


sun to the contrary. And observe the 
comments on the character of his future 
biographers (or libellers) from the great 
and good. I allude to the various obser- 
vations on Murphy and Davies, two 
wretched actors, whose vanity induced 
them to believe that Garrick alone pre- 
vented their success. Yet even those 
men, while he was alive, repeatedly add 
their testimony to the universal admira- 
tion which he excited. Look at the 
repentance of those who quarrelled with 
him; observe the deathbed recantation of 
proud Messop, an open foe to David, 
whose enmity he repaid by relieving his 
distresses—he dies, calling on God to 








bless him. Iam sure you will have felt 
the same glow of delight, at the eleva- 
tion of our art by the publication of such 
a work.” 


All this is well said, and justly said. 
It is true that Garrick’s fame is now 
not much to any one. A man who 
has “ slept well” for three-fourths of 
a century, may fairly henceforth sleep 
in peace. Yet there is some satisfac- 
tion in believing, that soon or late 
justice will be done to every one. A 
race of feeble authors and needy ac- 
tors, who continually begged from 
Roscius during his life, attempted to 
make money of theirown bitterness 
by scribbling memoirs of him when he 
was in his grave. His reluctance to 
pamper these paltry people with mo- 
ney was his crime; and Foote, and 
other profligates of the same school, 
who never kept a shilling nor de- 
served to have had one, employed 
themselves in railing at the parsimony 
of a man, who, by his mere talents, 
had made a handsome fortune—lived 
like a gentleman, while they were 
swindling every body—kept up a rank 
for his profession which it had never 
known before—associated with the 
first men of the land for ability, learn- 
ing, and station—was the friend of 
Burke, Johnson, the great Chatham, 
Earl Camden, Reynolds, and a crowd 
of others, forming the best society of 
Europe—and after all this, at his death, 
left an opulent establishment to his 
widow. The man who did these 
things might be prudent, but he was 
the reverse of mean or parsimonious ; 
in fact, he was evidently liberal where 
liberality could be well placed. John- 
son and Goldsmith knew this by long 
experience, though coxcombs and 
swindlers, drudges and drones, might 
have felt that -his purse-strings»were 
too tight for them to dip their hands 
in. 

Mathews was still to be the: subject 
of adventure. The Speaker, Manners 
Sutton, (since Lord Canterbury,) had, 
with the courtesy habitual to that very 
accomplished person, given him the 
privilege of a seat under the gallery of 
the House of Commons; he passing 
to it privately through the Speaker's 
house. There he frequently remain- 
ed till a late hour, returning, not to 
Kentish Town, but to the house of a 
friend at Milbank to sleep. One night, 
after sitting, out an unusually long de- 
bate, he returned to his friend's house, 
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with his lame limb cramped by long 
sitting, and forced to hold by the iron- 
railing, as he went along, through 
feebleness. All at once he heard a 
low tinkling sound behind him; he 
stopped, and the sound stopped too; 
he went on, and it followed. In this 
way he proceeded for some time, un- 
able to see any body, yet hearing the 
mysterious sound. At length, growing 
nervous at the lateness of the hour and 
the loneliness of the place, he hurried 
forward, and the sound immediately 
came clanking, after him, Determi- 
ned to ascertain the cause, he stopped 
suddenly, and saw a man approach, 
who addressed him civilly ; observing, 
in a mild tone, “ I am afraid, sir, you 
are suffering—you seem in pain.”— 
Mathews replied, “ No, I am rather 
cramped by long sitting in the House 
of Commons, that’s all.”"—* But you 
seem lame, sir.”—‘* Yes, Lam rather,” 
was theanswer. ‘ Allow me then, sir, 


. to offer you my arm. J, too, have 


come from the House of Commons, 
and it seems am going your way. It 
will give me pleasure to see you safe 
home, and to assist you with my arm.” 
Mathews could not discern whether 
the person’s dress was that of a gen- 
tleman or not. He could only per- 
ceive that he wore a greatcoat. The 
hazard of this strange companionship 
was obvious; but his infirmity pre- 
vailed, and he took the offered arm. 
They moved on a pace or two, and the 
sound came again. Mathews was start- 
led, and stopped. Next moment, a po- 
liceman turned the corner, and looked 
fullat the wayfarers. Mathews thought 
that he felt his companion agitated; but 
the policeman bid them ** Good-night,” 
and passed on. They now movedagain. 
Suddenly, by the gleam of a lamp, 
Mathews saw a fetter on the ankle of 
his companion, from which a bit of 
broken chain hung, which occasioned 
the noise. It was evident that he was 
arm-in-arm with an escaped felon! 
However, he had presence of mind 
enough to keep his discovery to him- 
self, and continued to lean upon him 
till he had reached his friend’s house. 
The man assisted him to the door, 
and then darted away, and was 
seen no more. Mathews’s version of 
this incident was, that the man had 
broken out of prison, and had hit upon 
the idea of closely following, or walk« 
ing with the first person whom he 
might happen to meet in the streets; 
NO. CCXC. VOL. XLVI, 
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to distract the attention of the police 
from himself, and the noise of his 
fetter. His walking arm-in-arm with 
Mathews, (who had at ail times the 
look of a gentleman,) probably saved 
the felon from the scrutiny of the 
policeman. No more was heard of 
him; but the lesson was of some 
value to Mathews, who made no 
more midnight excursions to Milbank, 
but returned regularly to his own 
house. 

One of his peculiarities was an 
extraordinary fondness for birds and 
beasts. He used to stay for hours in 
the Zoological Gardens, familiarizing 
himself with the animals so remark- 
ably, that the Duke of Wellington 
once good-humouredly taxed him with 
“ going there for studies of character.” 
One night he had supped out with a 
party of gentlemen while living in 
London, and returned home between 
two and three in the morning ; when, 
as he came up the street, a large goat 
met him, and made a sort of appeal. 
Mathews, in return, made him gq bow, 
and talked to him, as was his habit to 
animals. The goat seemed to be in 
distress. Mathews enquired of him 
*‘ whether he was locked out of his 
lodgings?” The animal muttered 
sounds, expressive to his ear of a 
distressed affirmative; and as he 
moved on, walked side by side with 
him to the door, where the goat 
paused, as if determined not to leave 
him. Mathews addressed him again, 
said that “he regretted his forlorn 
situation, but feared that he had nota 
bed to offer him suited to his conve- 
nience.” As he was letting himself in 
with a key, his long-bearded friend 
seemed to say—* Pray, at least, don’t 
shut your door against me.” On this, 
Mathews told him that “he should 
have shelter for the night; and on 
his entering, the goat rushed past him, 
ran down into the kitchen, and laid 
himself down in an attitude of content 
on the hearth. There he was left: 
Mathews giving him a lecture on 
propriety of conduct during the night ; 
and the goat (as he translated it) en- 
tering into a compact not to break 
any of the moveables. Inthe morn- 
ing, the servants, finding the animal 
in possession, endeavoured to turn him 
out, but it resisted until Mathews 
appeared. With some difficulty his 
wife prevented him from receiving 
the stranger hy regular inmate ; but 
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it was at length traced to a liver 
stable, where its loss had been muc¢ 
regretted, and where Matliéws after- 
wards paid it a formal visit—we are 
not told whether of condolencé or 
congratulation. 

We can trace some of the most 
effective pleasantries of his perfor- 
mances on the stage to his own obser- 
vation. He was famous for a patrio- 
tic harangue, which he professed to 
make out of three words—* Liberty— 
Country — Corruption,” — the rest 
being filled up by mouthings and 
gesticulations. Perhaps the following 
artiste was his teacher. ** A man,” 
says he in one of his letters, “ bought 
four hundred copies of the Morning 
Herald, came down to Brighton on 
the top of the coach this morning, 
blew a horn; called out lustily, 
* Dreadful news — bloody news— 
frightful news— Belgium—Antwerp— 
Dutch—France,’—hesoldall his stock, 
and pocketed four hundred shillings 
by the disposal of papers without an 
atom of news, and which had been in 
Brighton six hours before!” 

If it should be asked why Mathews, 
though perpetually in the receipt of 
large sums of money, seems never to 
have realized any, the answer is per- 
haps to be found in his very eager- 
ness to realize. He appears to have 
been seldom untempted by some 
scheme for making a hundred per 
cent: such a man naturally fell a prey 
to the bubble year, and the creditors 
of one of the companies in which he 
had purchased shares, at one time 
brought actions against him for no 
less than thirty thousand pounds ! 
From these he could escape only by a 
compromise. A succession of the 
painful results of imprudence soon 
eame upon him. He was first com- 
pelled to part with his cottage, which 
appears to have been, from the begin- 
ning, a remarkably injudicious pos- 
session for aman of precariousincome ; 
it requiring a handsome establishment 
of servants, gardeners, &¢., with 
which # could not dispense, though 
its owner certainly ought, until he 
had a secure revenue. 

The next blow was parting with his 
pictures. They were offered to the 
Garrick Club ; but the club offered no 
more in return than a fifth of their 
cost. An attempt was then made to 
raise money on them by exhibition. 
This too was a failure; for the ex- 
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penses of the exhibition excesded the 
receipts by a hundred and fifty 
pounds. But worse wastocome. In 
1834, he was induced, by hope of fe. 
deeming his fortunes, to cross the 
Atlantic a second time; but the im. 
pressions which the Ameticans were 
supposed to have received by his 
Yankee caricatures in England, had 
made him hesitate for a while. “ [ 
regretted this,” says the biographer, 
“and pressed him to make up his 
mind to this certain mode of retriev- 
ing all losses.” She offered to ac- 
company him; and as Mathews hated 
all formal leave-takings of his friends 
and. the public, he went down to Ports- 
mouth to wait for the packet, the 
“ Canada.” After six weeks’ passage 
they reached New York, and the day 
had arrived which she terms “ the 
important day, big with the fate of 
Cato and of Rome,” on which he was 
to re-appear, and either to triumph, 
or be swept from the American stage 
by the breath of the most patrioti¢ 
and: dram-drinking public on the face 
of the earth. The threats of the 
American press had certainly been 
violent—that press being the King, 
Lords, and Commons of America, a 
legislative and executive in one, and 
exercising the powers of a dictator- 
ship, to which that of old Rome was 
a thing “of leather and prunella.” 
Of course, the theatrical proprietors 
were also in great alarm; for the will 
of the sovereign people might have not 
merely extinguished the actor, but de- 
molished the theatre. With all these 
perturbations startling them together, 
Mathews and his friends went to the 
theatre, where the state of things is 
thus described. 


‘* We found the doors clogged up with 
crowds of people endeavouring to gain 
admission in vain. It was within five 
minutes of the curtain’s rising—the day 
had been rainy, but it poured in the even- 
ing—and there stood more than I can 
guess the number of, in this wetting wea- 
ther, striving to enter a place evidently 
filled. It was impossible for us to think 
of entering this dense mob of pressing 
people; and, had there not been an en- 
trance by the stage-door, we must have 
returned home. When I got behind the 
seenes, Mr Simpson (the proprietor) 
met me with a countenance of dismay, 
‘ wished I had not come,’ &e. We enter- 
ed the private box, and there—what 4 
house! Not a nook that was not crowds 
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ed. I looked at the pit, where, every 
night before, I had seen the lowest ordet 
of men mixing with the more respectable, 
[females do not sit in the pit in New 
York, | and saw what appeared to me all 
gentlemen. This revived me. I looked 
at the boxes, and beheld all elegantly 
dressed people, such as I had never seen 
here before.”’ 


It happened, however, and this was _ 


certainly to the credit of the popular 
character, that all this alarm was the 
work ofimagination ; that the audience 
had too much of the original John Bull 
about them to cherish wrath against 
a humorist, whose trade it was to 
make all the world laugh with him, 
and at each other ; and that they had 
no idea of regarding the pleasantest of 
mimics as worthy of the national thun- 
der. As to the placards and para- 
graphs which had denounced poor 
Mathews as only fit to be exhibited to 
the public tarred and feathered, they 
had been evidently voted vulyar by the 
pit “ full of gentlemen,” and the boxes 
full of ladies costumed a la Parisienne. 
All was therefore charming. The bio- 
grapher proceeds :— 


** After the table and lamps were 
placed, a dead silence ensued for a mi- 
nute, (my heart almost died in that mi- 
nute ;) but, when the prompter’s bell was 
rung, and before the curtain could rise, a 
burst’ of the most stunning applause I 
ever heard, put all my fears aside. The 
curtain rose, and Mathews walked on 
sternly, but as pale as death, and was met 
by such plaudits and cheerings as can 
scarcely be imagined.” 


In his address, it was requisite that 
he should touch upon his expected re- 
pulse. This was certainly a point 
which required some adroitness; but 
he had too often appealed to audiences 
in his own country to feel much alarm 
in any other. Among his topics, he 
promised that he would perform his 
“trip to America,” word for word, 
and leave it to an American audience 
to say, whether he was the national 
libeller that he was said to be. All 
this was received with good feeling 
by the audience, and his popularity 
was re-established, if it had ever been 
shaken. 

His health was now decaying, and 
his feelings of the bitter climate cer- 
tainly offer no encouragement to emi- 
gration, In December, he thus writes 
to his son:—*¢ This will not do—I must 
come back, Iam blighted; I cannot 
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work—-I have been eleven days con« 
fined hete—Siberian weather has set 
in. Thermometer ten degrees, some. 
times more, below zeto! and I jumpin 
from a sick room to a stage, surround. 
ed with blasts (not draughts) of wind. 
A rhinoceros could not endure it! 
All the illness of my fifty-eight years 
of life added up, is not equal to the 
number of days I have been ill here, 
Forty days’ perfect health at sea, suc- 
eeeded by instantaneous effects of 
miasma on landing.” 

In another letter, of equal misery, 
he writes—‘“ The worst description of 
ill luck overwhelms me. Every seat 
was taken in the Boston theatre, when 
I totally lost my voice—nine days in 
one room!—QOn my recovery, the 
winter had commenced! I cannot de- 
scribe it to an European; you have 
never seen any thing like it—twenty 
degrees below zero at night, ten in the 
daytime—houses warmed up to ninety 
—cold stage at night—no chance of a 
partial thaw till March.” 

Some of the most amusing parts of 
these memoirs consist of these little 
sketches from America. Mrs Ma- 
thews writes—“ I have not walked out 
for days, until this morning, when I 
begin to hope that the weather is re- 
laxing in a smail degree. Nothing, 
however, but sleighs and buffalo skins 
is to be seea—nothing is to be heard 
but the jingling of the bells attached 
to the horses’ heads, which is truly 
distracting. Your poor father cannot 
make the least effort towards air, and 
much less exercise. I induced him on 
Wednesday to accompany me in a 
‘ booby hut,’ (so a covered sleigh is 
called,) to make a few calls; but, 
though the hut was almost air-tight, 
the boobies within it were nearly fro- 
zen ; and after I had got out once, and 
grazed my leg from ankle to knee, by 
slipping through the iron steps on my 
first attempt to get in again, we all 
returned home, where, after half an 
hour’s experiment, we were satisfied 
that we had not lost our noses.” 

Mathews, with all his oddity, had 
English feelings in his nature, and he 
was therefore a hater of Whigs. He 
provides for those lovers of place, a 
place which all wellwishers of the em- 
pire would gladly see them possess- 
ing. He thus writes from Boston :— 
‘‘ There are a few hundred thousand 
Irish tyrants at least here, who, froma 
hackney coach upwards, drive you ag 
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they please. I congratulate you on 
the return of the Tories. [1835.] I 
wish you could send all the Whigs 
here: I should like no better punish- 
ment for them, than their being com- 
pelled to visit America in search of 
liberty !” 

He again expresses his horror of the 
climate in this graphic passage :— 
«* When I came out [from his sick- 
bed] the thermometer was at twenty- 
four degrees below zero! I stood at my 
table one hour and a half, and the bolt 
of ice that then entered my head, and 
extended to my feet, has in fact re- 
mained in my lungs until this present 
moment unthawed!” 

But the scene which closes on all in 
their turn, was now about to close on 
this clever, active, and rambling man 
of pleasantry. His return to England, 
though delighting him by the sensa- 
tion that he had escaped the climate 
of the States, severe to all, but despe- 
rate to his frame, produced no renewal 
of his health. The blow, in fact, was 
already struck. He tried Devonshire, 
but unwisely, for mild as its coast 
comparatively is in winter, it is harsh 
and stormy in spring. The ice-bolt 
was still inhim. After suffering much 
from difficulty of breathing, he died on 
his birthday, June 20th, 1835. His 
last hours were spent in a manner 
suited to his state, and which must be 
gratifying to all who remember him ; 
he frequently read his Bible, and evi- 
dently thought deeply on its consola- 
tions. But two days before his death, 
he awoke in a kind of rapture, yet 
without extravagance. Though speak- 
ing with difficulty, he said—* Oh, I 
have had such beautiful visions—such 
lovely, heavenly visions—I wish some 


imaginative poet, like Coleridge or 
Shelley, could have seen what I have 
seen; what a beautiful account he 
would give of it! Oh, such heavenly 
visions!” 

It is true that language of this kind 
has been often uttered by enthusiasts 
and affectors of enthusiasm; but he 
was neither, but a man of simple 
mind, with all his acuteness, and doubt- 
less spoke only what had solaced and 
brightened his sleeping hour. 

Since the appearance of these vo- 
lumes, a statement has been published 
by Arnold, the patentee of the Ly- 
ceum theatre, contradicting the bio- 
grapher’s account of the contract 
under which the ** At Homes” had been 
given. The detail is long, curious, 
and supported by much testimony ; but 
we cannot, in our space, more than 
advert to it now. It strongly denies 
that Mrs Mathews could have been in 
the state of ignorance relative to the 
transaction which she affects; de- 
clares that, by Arnold’s own desire, 
it was fully and personally communi- 
cated to her; that it produced from 
her expressions not merely of acqui- 
escence but of gratitude, pronouncing 
him “ the saviour of the family,” 
&e. The manager's offer certainly 
appears to have been a very handsome 
one—£1000 a-year for seven years’ 
acting, and from this period an annui- 
ty of £1000 for life. If Mathews had 
abided by this agreement, he would, 
in all probability, have been alive at 
this moment; it would have saved 
him from all those dismal journeys 
which undermined his. health; and, 
above all, from the American adven- 
ture, which decidedly laid him in his 
grave. 
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ON THE PRESENT POSITION OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 


PART II, 


Tue Church of Scotland, as it at 
present exists, with its Presbyterian 
form of government, was first establish- 
ed in 1592. To this period therefore, 
of all others, the greatest importance is 
necessarily attached in a discussion 
like the present. But there seems to 
be in the minds of some men, a strange 
misapprehension both as to the mode 
and the time in which the Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland was first called into 
existence as a national establishment. 
The reverence which is entertained for 
the names and characters of Knox, and 
the other early reformers, has led many, 
unconsciously perhaps, or at least 
without due consideration, to look back 
on the age in which they lived as a 
period of prosperity, and as affording 
the purest and most perfect example 
of Presbyterian polity. But there 
can be no greater mistake than this. 
Popery, no doubt, was abolished so 
early as 1560; but this was pre-emi- 
nently the work, not of the Church 
but of the Legislature of Scotland. The 
Records of Parliament, in 1560, con- 
tain a summary of Protestant doctrine, 
addressed to the whole people of Scot- 
Jand, under the following title :—‘* The 
Confessioun of Faith, profest and be- 
leved be the Protestantes within the- 
realme of Scotland, publisht be thaime 
in Parliament, and be the estaites 
thereof ratifeit and approvit as hailsome 
and sound doctrine, groundit upon the 
infallible trewth of God’s word.”* 
Nota syllable is said of ‘* The Church,” 
or of any church, apart from the Uni- 
versall Church of Christ.¢ On the 
contrary, the Parliament, in their own 
name and authority alone, address 
themselves to “ thair naturall countrey- 
men, and to all utheris realmes and 
natiounes.” The opening passage of 
their address is most remarkable :— 
‘«* Lang have we thristet, deir brethren, 
to have notifeit unto the warld the 
soume of that doctrine q'k we profest, 
and for the q!* we have sustenit infamy 
and dainger. Bot sick has bene the 


rage of Sathan against us and against 
Christ Jesus, his eternal veritie laitlie 
borne amangst us, that to this day na 
tyme hes bene grantet unto us to clear 
oure consciences, as maist glaidlie we 
wold have done, ffor how we have bene 
tosset a haill zier past, the maist parte 
of Europe (as we supois) dois under- 
stand.” + This, be it observed, is not 
the ecclesiastical but the civil govern- 
ment, not the Church but the Parlia- 
ment, that is addressing itself to the 
people of Scotland, and explaining the 
sum and substance of that Protestant 
faith and doctrine which they had seen 
fit to embrace. 

Again, in 1567, we have a ratifica- 
tion of the acts and proceedings of the 
Parliament of 1560, and a republica- 
tion, by civil authority alone, of *‘ The 
Confessioun of the Faith and Doctrine 
believit and professit be the Protes- 
tantes of the realme of Scotland, ex- 
hibitit to the Estatis of the same in 
Parliament, and be thair public votis 
authorisit as a doctrine groundit 
upon the infallibill word of God.”§ 
The same Parliament declares, that 
the * jurisdiction” of the true Kirk, 
and immaculate Spous of Christ 
Jesus,” (%. e. obviously. of the Church 
universal,) ‘* consistis and standis in 
preiching of the trew word of Jesus 
Christ, correctioun of manneris, and 
administratioun of haly Sacramentis.” 
No doubt, the examination and ad- 
mission of ministers was, at the same 
time, committed to the general body 
of the clergy, under a special reserva- 
tion of the rights of the * just and aun- 
cient patrones.”’ P But the whole policy 
of the Parliament of 1567, leads to 
the conclusion, that this Act was 
passed_rather by way of experiment, 
pending the discussion with the cler- 
gy, as to their rights and _ consti- 
tutional position, than as the final 
establishment of a national Church. 
Were it otherwise, however—even as- 
suming that, by virtue of the Acts of 
1567, there existed, de facto, an Es- 





* Thomson’s Acts, vol. ii. p. 526. 
t Ibid. p. 526. 
|| Ibid. p. 24, 


+ Ibid. p. 530. Ar.—* Of the Kirk.” 
§ Thomson’s Acts, vol iii. p. 14. 
f Ibid. p. 23. 











tablished Church in Scotland—it was, 
at least, not the Presbyterian Estab- 
lishment to which we belong, but a 
mixed and anomalous body, compo- 
sed to a great extent of Episcopa- 
lians, holding general assemblies,* in 
which bishops sat and voted under 
the recognised title and with the 
authority of bishops.+ Presbyteries 
were formed for the first time in the 
year 1581, and the Presbyterian 
Church, thus gradually modelled and 
organized, was, as already stated, es- 
tablished as the National Church in 
1592, 

The conditions and limitations of 
the Acts of Parliament by which this 
establishment was effected, have. been 
already sufficiently explained. The 
power of collation was given to pres- 
byteries, under the special condition 
that they should be “ bound and as- 
tricted"’ to admit qualified presentees. 
Here, therefore, our historical enqui- 
ries might fairly enough be brought 
to a close. But we formerly intima- 
ted an intention of adverting to some 
more recent passages in the history of 
the Church ; and we feel that we should 
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which we have undertaken, if we fail- 
ed to call the attention of our readers 
very shortly to the state of ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs at the two great eras of the 
Usurpation and the Revolution, as af- 
fecting the rights and influence of the 
people in the choice and settlement of 
ministers. 

Whatever opinion may be formed 
respecting the conduct and motives of 
the General Assemblies which sat du- 
ring the period between 1638 and 1649, 
there can be no doubt that the power 
and influence of the Church was then 
practically both more varied and more 
extensive than it has ever been since the 
times of Popery. To this cause must 
be attributed the abolition of patronage 
by Parliament in 1649, and the large 
discretion committed to the General 
Assembly of that year, to provide for 
the “just and proper interests of 
presbyteries and congregations” under 
the new system.{ The result of their 
deliberations was the celebrated ‘‘ Di- 
rectory,’ which vested the election of 
the pastor in the session, not in the 
people. In the event of the acquiescence 
of the congregation, the presbytery 





























hardly acquit ourselves of the task are directed to proceed to take trial of 





* An able and ingenious pamphleteer (the Reverend Andrew Gray, minister of 
Perth, author of ‘* The Present Conflict between the Civil and Ecclesiastical Courts 
Examined,” 8vo, Edin. 1839,) has expended much labour in proving that the General 
Assemblies which sat during the period from 1560 to 1592, were convened without 
the authority, permission, or sanction of Parliament; and from this fact, which we 
presume no one will dispute, he draws the inference, that the Church, as it then ex- 
isted, was possessed of inherent and independent powers derived directly from God. 
But does the reverend gentleman not perceive that the very same powers are (except 
under a system of intolerance) vested in every dissenting body? A private association 
formed for a religious, or any other legal purpose, may make and enforce rules affect- 
ing the management of its own affairs, and binding on its members, so long as these 
are not opposed to, or inconsistent with, the civil law. 

+ See numerous instances of this in the ‘‘ Buik of the Universal Kirk,” 

F { We have no intention of discussing the policy of this measure, but the language 
of the Act is well worthy of attention, as indicative of the irresistible influence which 
the Church at this time exercised over the deliberations of the Committee of Estates. 
The preamble contains a sanction and approval, almost in the words of the Second 
Book of Discipline, of all those doctrines on the subject of presentation and admission 
of ministers, which had been consistently and successfully reprobated and opposed by 
every parliament, from the year 1560 downwards. Now, the Legislature seems to 
have been compelled, in the most literal sense, jurare in verba magistri:— The 
Estates of Parliament being sensible of the great obligation that layes upon them by the 
National Covenant, and by the Solemn League and Covenant, and by many deliveran- 
ces and mercies from God, and by the late solemn engagement unto duties to preserve 
the doctrine, and maintain and vindicate the liberties of the Kirk of Scotland, and to 
advance the work of reformation therein, to the utmost of their power: And consi- 
dering that patronages and presentations of kirks is an evill and bondage under which 
the Lord’s people and ministers of this land have long groaned, ‘and that it hath no 
warrant in God's word, but is founded only on the Canon law, and is a custom merely 
Popish, and brought into the Kirk in time of ignorance and superstition, and that the 
same is contrary to the Second Book of Discipline, in which, upon solid and good 
ground, it is reckoned among abuses that are desired to be reformed, and unto, several 















the person elected ; * but if it happen 
that the major part of the congregation 
dissent from the person agreed upon 
by the session, in that case the matter 
shall be brought unto the presbytery, 
who shall judge of the same: and if 
they doe not find their dissent to be 
grounded on causelesse prejudices, they 
are to appoynt a new election in man- 
ner above specified.” * The presby- 
tery are to enquire into the reasons of 
the people’s objections, and to judge 
whether they be sufficient, or be 
grounded on causeless prejudices. It 
is impossible to imagine a more favour- 
able opportunity than was afforded to 
the Church at this time of executing 
any fundamental law, or carrying into 
practical operation any fundamental 
principle of the Church in the settle- 
ment of ministers. The General As- 
sembly was intrusted with full discre- 
tion—the Church was all-powerful— 
the leaders of that day, Rutherford, 
and Guthrie, and Livingstone, and 
Gillespie, were the most zealous and 
uncompromising reformers—the most 
enthusiastic, and in the judgment of 
many men the most bigoted, Presby- 
terians known in the history of the 
Church ; and yet, under such auspices, 
the people were still deprived of a 
sacred privilege, to which we are told 
they have right by a fundamental law 
of the Church—no dissent, without 
reasons, being competent to be enter- 
tained by a presbytery under the Di- 
rectory of 1649. 

After times of unprecedented trial 
for the Church of Scotland, the Pres- 
byterian form of ecclesiastical govern- 
ment was again established at the 
Revolution, and the right of patronage 
was then, not abolished altogether, but 
transferred from the “ancient patrons”’ 
to the heritors and elders in each 
parish, But what provision was made 
for listening to the wishes of the peo- 
ple? It is enacted that the heritors 
and elders “name and propose the 
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person to the whole congregation, to 
be either approved or disapproved by 
them ; and if they disapprove, that the 
disapprovers give in their reasons, to 


‘the effect the affair may be cognosced 


upon by the presbytery of the bounds,” 
Not one word is to be found in this 
statute which can by possibility be 
stretched to support the principle of 
giving effect to dissent-without reasons 
assigned. The statute follows the 
unbending rule of Church law, that 
in all cases the objections of the con- 
gregation are to be considered and 
judged of by the presbytery. 

It has been already observed, that 
after an experiment which lasted for 
twenty-one years, the Act of 1690 was 
repealed, and the “ ancient patrons” 
were restored to precisely the same 
rights which they had enjoyed of old, 
under the same condition that their 
choice should be confined to persons 
qualifiedin the judgment of the Church. 
The 10th Anne is in effect simply a 
revival or re-enactment of that part of 
the Act of 1592 which relates to pa- 
tronage and settlements; the law has 
now remained unchanged for more 
than 120 years, and the rights of pa- 
trons, therefore, are at the present day 
the same, both in kind and extent, as 
those of their ancestors in the sixteenth 
century ; and the powers of the Church 
and the influence of the people in set- 
tlements, are confined within the same 
limits which were marked out and 
approved of, or at least acquiesced in, 
by all parties at the first establishment 
of the Reformed Presbyterian Church 
in Scotland. We are told, indeed, that 
the absolute exercise of the right of 
patronage, and the exclusion of the 
people’s voice in the election of minis- 
ters, was never cordially approved of 
by the Church ; and that the ecclesi- 
astical history of the last century fur- 
nishes numerous instances of attempts, 
unsuccessful certainly, but zealous and 
sincere, to extend the influence of the 





Acts of General Assemblies ; and that it is prejudicial to the liberty of the people, and 
planting of Kirks, and unto the free calling and entrie of ministers unto their charge : 
And the saids estates being willing and desirous to promove and advance the Refor- 
mation foresaid, That everie thing in the House of God may be ordered according to 
his word and commandment, doe therefore, from the sense of, the former obligations, 
and upon the former grounds and reasons, discharge for ever hereafter, all patronages 
and presentations of kirks, whether belonging to the King or to any laicke patrone, 
presbyteries, or others, within this kingdome, as being unlawfull and unwarrantable, 
by God’s word, and contrary to the doctrine and liberties of this Kirk,”— Thomson’s 


Acts, Vol. VI. p. 411. 


* Acts of Assembly, 1649. 8vo ed. p. 649, 
















































































congregation. We shall select one 
example, which is the most important 
and the most frequently and confi- 
dently cited by our opponents. 

In 1736, the General Assembly, in 
the vain hope of conciliating the 
original Seceders, passed an ‘ Act 
against intrusion of ministers into 
vacant congregations, and recom- 
mendation to Presbyteries concern- 
ing settlements,”* which, though 
short and simple, is one of the most in- 
structive passages in the Records of 
the Church. It consists, as might be 
gathered from the title, of two parts, 
a declaration and a direction. The 
General Assembly, after citing the 
Second Book of Discipline, and seve- 
ral of its own former acts, declares, 
‘That it is, and has been stnce the 
Reformation, the principle of this 
Church, that no minister shall be in- 
truded into any parish contrary to the 
will of the congregation.’”’ Now, here 
is an entire abandonment of the histo- 
rical accuracy of the Second Book of 
Discipline. if it had been true—if the 
General Assembly of 1736 could safe- 
ly and honestly have maintained—that 
previous to the Reformation, in the 
golden age pointed at in the Second 
Book of Discipline, when the “ Kirk 
was not corrupted by Antichrist,” the 
voice of the people was allowed to de- 
feat or to control the choice of the 
patron, why introduce these limiting 
words “ since the Reformation ?” 
Why not adhere to the position as- 
sumed by their predecessors in 1578 ? 
The necessity of limiting the proposi- 
tion to the period following the Re- 
formation, is conclusive against the ve- 
racity of the Second Book of Dis- 
cipline. The Churchmen of the 
eighteenth century thus virtually gave 
the lie to Andrew Melville and his co- 
adjutors ; but they are not one whit 
more accurate themselves, if the prin- 
ciple of the Act 1736 be interpreted to 
be, that the dissent of the congregation 
shall be given effect to without the 
presbytery judging of the grounds of 
objection. We have been altogether 
wasting our time, if we have not es- 
tablished that neither before nor since 
the Reformation, in no one of the va- 
rious systems devised for the election 
and settlement of thinisters, was an 
absolute and unexplained Veto ever 
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confided to or exercised by the people, 
But if there be any who still maintain 
that the principle of the Act 1736 is 
identical with that of 1834, we chal- 
lenge them to produce a single instance 
in which such a principle was acted 
upon, either before or after the year 
1736. The bare assertion, in the Se- 
cond Book of Discipline, of a principle 
in some respects analogous to this, 
founded on a gross and palpable mis- 
tatement of historical fact, is but slender 
authority ; and the re-assertion of the 
principle in 1736, accompanied with a 
new and equally glaring mistatement, 
would not make matters much better for 
the Church, supposing this construction 
of the Act 1736 to be correct. But we 
should not be doing justice to the Gene- 
ral Assembly of 1736, were we to dis- 
guiseour firm conviction, that nothing 
was farther from their minds than to 
confer on the people a privilege antag- 
onist to, or destructive of the right of 
the patron. The direction to pres- 
byteries is to have a due regard to the 
principle announced in the declaratory 
part of the Act, and with that view 
to be at pains to bring about har- 
mony and unanimity in congrega- 
tions, and to avoid every thing that 
may excite or encourage unreasonable 
exceptions in people against a worthy 
person that may be proposed to be 
their minister.” If this be the working 
of the non-intrusion principle, our ob- 
jections to its legality and its expedien- 
cy are both equally at an end. If this 
be the duty of presbyteries in the main- 
tenance of that’ principle, we contend 
that it has ever been the sacred and pe- 
culiar duty of presbyteries, as statutory 
functionaries, as officers of the Church, 
as spiritual teachers. If this be the 
fundamental law maintained by the 
Church, the Act and Regulations of 
1834, waiving for the present the 
consideration of their mischievous 
tendency, were, on this ground alone, 
idle, useless, uncalled-for, and absurd. 
The fundamental non-intrusion law, 
as thus explained, required no re- 
enactment ; it was neither obsolete 
nor neglected, but still in viridi ob- 
servaniid. But the non-intrusion Act 
of 1834, differs in tts essence from that 
of 1736. It is illegal, because it arro- 
gates a power to the Church which 
was not dreamt of by the Churchmen 





* Acts of Assembly, 1736, ¢, 14, p. 33, fol. ed, 
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of the last century : it is at once illegal 
and inexpedient, because it bestows 
on the people a privilege for which no 
warrant is to be found within the four 
corners of the Act of 1736 ; in place of 
bringing about “ harmony and unanie 
mity in congregations,” it is eminently 
calculated to “ excite and enccurage 
unreasonable exceptions in people 
against a worthy person that may be 
proposed to be their minister.” 

What then becomes of the funda- 
mental law? What is the result of 
the appeal to history? The people’s 
dissent without cause shown—the sim- 
ple negative—the unreasoning rejec- 
tion—the enfranchisement of the po- 
pular caprice, is an invention of the 
present age, unknown to the ecclesias- 
tical constitution of Scotland, unheard 
of in the history of any other Chris- 
tian Church. 

But what is new is not for that 
reason necessarily bad; the principle 
of an institution or an enactment may 
be defended on other grounds than its 
antiquity or its fundamental character. 
We are not such exclusive and unrea- 
soning lovers of the time that is past, as 
to refuse our assent to this proposition. 
But our readers must not forget the 
argument from antiquity, or the result 
of our researches. ‘The induction, no 
doubt, might have been made much 
fuller and more complete, and we are 
deeply conscious that greater learn- 
ing and greater talent might, with 
advantage, have been brought to bear 
on the subject. But we sincerely trust 
that our enquiries have been as impar- 
tial as they have been diligent. We at 
least shall be believed when wesay, that 
so far from being actuated by a feeling 
of hostility to the Church, the sole 
end of our endeavours is to contribute 
to her present welfare, and to the ex- 
tension of her usefulness. In the spirit 
of reverence and grateful affection, 
which becomes us both as members of 
the Church and as Scotchmen, but 
with the independence of thought 
which the Reformation has secured 
to all men, we have spoken boldly and 
candidly, because we feel that, on a 
subject of such vital importance, to 
withhold the expression of opinions 
deliberately formed and confirmed by 
every day's after consideration and 
experience, would have been an un- 
pardonable derelictionofduty. Again, 
therefore, we say, let our readers bear 
in mind that the first proposition in 
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the Act of 1834, the groundwork of 
the whole system, is an historical un- 
truth—that the rejection of a presen- 
tee on the ground of the people’s un- 
explained dissent is not warranted 
by any previously existing law of the 
Church. 

The expediency of the Veto Act is 

a separate question ; but the supporters 
of that Act, bereft of the aid which 
they hoped to derive from history, 
must now undertake the task of show- 
ing good and sufficient cause for the 
Sundamental change which they advo- 
cate—for the introduction of a new 
principle into the constitution of the 
Church. On all fair rules of argu- 
ment the burden lies with them. Itis 
not enough that a Reformer should 
defend the innovation which he pro- 
poses against the objections of his anta- 
gonist. He must showat least some rea- 
sonable prospect of benefit, present or 
future, otherwise he has made out no 
sufficient case to justify the change. 
But it is not the least remarkable fea- 
ture in the present controversy, that, 
neglecting the task of furnishing mate- 
rials for the direct support of their 
new principle—instead of showing at 
once the importance of the end which 
they seek to achieve, and the ade- 
quacy of the means employed—the 
advocates of the Veto principle act 
exclusively on the defensive—they ap- 
pear to find sufficient employment for 
their logic and their ingenuity in en- 
deavouring to answer the numerous 
and varied objections of detail to which 
it is exposed. They maintain, indeed, 
in general terms, that it is in the 
highest degree expedient, and almost 
indispensable to edification, that a 
minister should be acceptable to his 
flock. But they have provided no 
standard by which to measure this 
expediency ; and they have furnished 
no test by the application of which 
we may distinguish between that ac- 
ceptableness which meets the reason- 
able desires and spiritual wants of the 
people, and that which is content with 
satisfying their caprice, or which pos- 
sibly may promise to indulge their 
vicious habits or to give scope to their 
irreligious propensities, 

It is the difficulty to which we now 
advert, that appears to constitute the 
most fundamental and the most fatal 
objection to the principle of the Veto 
Act. There are certain well-known 
qualifications which ought to be possess- 






































































ed by every minister, and the absence 
of any of these may naturally and rea- 
sonably render a presentee unaccept- 
able. But if any man be inducted into 
a parish, who is truly disqualified, from 
insufficiency of talent or attainments, 
from heresy, or from a sinful and god- 
less life, the Church herself is deeply 
responsible for this calamity ; for to 
her is committed the duty of examina- 
tion, and every minister of a parish 
has twice undergone trials by a Church 
eourt, first, when he was licensed to 
preach, and a second time previous to 
his induction to the benefice which he 
holds. The people, too, by the existing 
law, are privileged to oppose, and will 
successfully oppose, the settlement of 
any man against whom they can esta- 
blish objections, founded on such dis- 
qualifications as those of which we 
now speak. ‘This is the ordeal to 
which every minister in the Church 
is subjected ; it is the duty of the 
presbytery both to enquire and to 
judge, and it is the privilege of the 
congregation, if they see fit, to direct 
and assist the enquiries of the presby- 
tery by the statement of objections. 
In this state of the law two things 
are clear, Ist, That the presbytery 
are the sole judges inthe matter of qua- 
lification ; and, 2d, That the grounds 
of objection competent to the people 
are limited to certain classes, definite 
and ascertained. But the new system 
reverses these rules; for the Act of 
1834 proceeds on the assumption, that 
there is a certain class of objections 
of which the people and not the pres- 
bytery ought to be the judges ; andso 
far from attempting a definition or even 
a description of this class, it commits 
to the people a power of absolute re- 
jection, on any ground which may be 
satisfactory to their own minds, al- 
though it is confessedly possible that 
their objection, if stated, might turn 
out to be frivolous or positively im- 
moral. 

Some of the framers and supporters 
of the Veto Act are exceedingly in- 
dignant when they are charged with 
introducing into the Church the evils 
of popular election ; and yet it is 
difficult to see the distinction, in 
principle or in substance, between 
a direct right of choice, and such a ne- 
gative power as controls and nullifies 
the patron’s choice, and ultimately 
leads to the gratification of the people’s 
wish, by the appointment of their fa- 
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yourite candidate. - But we shall not 


dispute about words. Wecondemnthe “ 


principle of the Veto, because it, in 
fact, makes the people the uncontrolled 
judges of the presentee’s qualifications 
for the benefice—of his fitness to mi- 
nister to their spiritual necessities ; 
while it is universally true that those 
who stand in need of spiritual aid are 
not only the very last to seek it, but 
are also the most incapable of under, 
standing what kind of instruction, and 
admonition, and spiritual exercise and 


Teligious culture, is the best adapted 


to their own minds and hearts. We 
deprecate all free-trade notions in 
religion ; we deny that the demand 
may safely be left to regulate the sup- 
ply of spiritual instruction and pasto- 
ral superintendence ; we therefore 
support civil establishments of reli- 
gion, and for the very same reason we 
condemn the Veto Act. This analogy 
is close and obvious enough ; and it 
is surprising, it is monstrous, that 
men, who, in defending the utility of 
church establishments, have, in the 
most eloquent and convincing lan- 
guage, demonstrated the absolute in- 
capacity of the people to understand 
their own spiritual wants—who have 
argued in vindication of church es- 
tablishments on the assumption, that 
the wishes and the wants of the people 
in spiritual matters are not only not 
identical or commensurate, but very 
often directly opposed—that these men 
should so far forget theirown principles 
—thegrounds of their own arguments— 
their own deliberate written opinions, 
as to maintain, in the present question, 
that this same people are the best 
judges of a presentee’s fitness to mini- 
ster to their spiritual wants—that the 
preacher selected because he is the 
most acceptable to the people, and 
most completely meets and gratifies 
their wishes, will necessarily, or natu- 
rally, or probably, be also the most 
zealous and the most successful—the 
most peculiarly fitted to minister to 
their wants. If we are not mis- 
taken, it was Dr Chalmers—now the 
keen partisan of the Veto Act, the 
author of the resolution, which, in 
support of that Act, and for the sake 
of the principle which it embodies, 
pledged the Church to her present 
unequal, unseemly, and mischievous 
contest with the civil power—it was 
he who first detected, or at least who 
first explained and exposed, the miser- 
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able fallacy of applying the rules of 
free trade to religion—the dangerous 
error of leaving the wishes, the de- 
mand of the people, to regulate the 
supply of religious instruction.* 


“‘ The spontaneous demand (says he) 
of human beings for religion, is far short 
of the interest which they actually have 
init. This is not so with their demand 
for food, or raiment, or any article which 
ministers to the necessities of our physical 
nature. The more destitute we are of 
these articles, the greater is our desire 
after them, In every case where the want 
of any thing serves to whet our appetite, 
instead of weakening it, the supply of that 
thing may be left, with all safety, to the 
Native and powerful demand for it among 
the people themselves. The sensation of 
hunger is a sufficient guarantee for there 
being as many bakers in a country as it is 
good and necessary for the country to 
have, without any national establishment 
of bakers. 

** But the case is widely different when 
the appetite for any good is short of the 
degree in which that good is useful or 
necessary ; and above all, when just in 
proportion to our want of it, is the decay 
of our appetite towards it. Now this is, 
generally speaking, the case with religious 
instruction. The less we have of it, the 
less we desire to have of it, It is not 
with the aliment of the soul as it is with 
the aliment of the body. The latter will 
be sought after; the former must be 
offered to a people whose spiritual appe- 
tite is in a state of dormancy, and with 
whom it is just as necessary to create a 
hunger, as it is to minister a positive 
supply.” 

Is it not a mockery to contend that 
the people, who, according to this 
reasoning, do not know when they 
want, or what they want, or how 
much they want, should yet be pro- 
nounced the best judges of the quality 
of the spiritual food most convenient 
for them—that those whose religious 
desires are represented as decaying 
and becoming cold in proportion to 
the increase of their spiritual destitu- 
tion, should, in the appointment of 
their pastor, be invested with the irre- 
sponsible and uncontrolled power of 
gratifying their slightest wish—of in- 
dulging their caprice, however un- 
reasonable? The glutton, or the 
drunkard, whose constitution has been 
impaired by excesses, may, by skilful 
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treatment, be restored to health; but 
the physician who undertakes his cure 
will not leaye to such a patient the 
ehoice and regulation of his own diet. 
No doubt, we are told, that the 
Veto will generally be exercised with 
prudence and moderation, and that 
the mere existence of the power inthe | 
people will, of itself, work out the be- 
nefit contemplated by the Act, without 
the necessity of calling that power 
into active operation. Now, this is 
either a dishonest or a very short- 
sighted statement. The Veto is in- 
troduced, because the people’s power 
of stating special objections was 
thought to be inefficient in preventing 
the intrusion of unqualified or unac- 
ceptable ministers. The purpose of 
the Veto is to give effect to a certain 
class of objections, which could not 
be stated, or would not be listened to ~ 
under the former law. These can. 
not, of course, be objections to the 
life, literature, or doctrine of the 
presentee, which would have been 
good without the help of the Veto. 
The form of objection is, that the 
presentee is unacceptable; but we en- 
quire in vain fer its grounds. He is 
a man of great talent and acquire- 
ments, of unquestioned character and 
orthodoxy ; as a preacher, eloquent, 
impressive, convincing; in private 
life, distinguished by the most win- 
ning and agreeable manners; zealous 
and industrious in the performance of 
his duty, beloved and respected by all 
who know him ; above all, he is in the 
judgment of the presbytery eminently 
qualified for performing the duties of 
a parish minister—yet such men as 
this may be rejected, ay, and have 
been rejected, under the operation of 
the Veto Act. We say nothing, in 
the mean time, of the hardship, or the 
pernicious influence of such an event. 
But the grounds of rejection are un- 
explained—no one but the objectors 
can tell why he is unacceptable; nay, 
it is contended that there may exist 
in the minds of the congregation, ob- 
jections of too subtle a nature to 
admit of their being stated, and this 
~is a favourite argument in support of 
the Veto Act. Objections which ean- 
_not be stated, seem to us marvellously 
like caprice ; but let that also pass for 
the present. The Veto Act.is intend- 





* Christian and Civic Economy, vol, i, pp. 89, 90. 
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ed to give effect to such objections, 
and, in consequence of them, the pre- 
sentee is rejected in the case supposed. 
The patron had selected him as the 
most distinguished, and most emi- 
nently qualified man in the Church, 
and the presbytery applauded the 
patron's choice. But now the patron 
is called on to present another, and 
yet he is not informed for what reason 
the object of his former choice was 
unacceptable. However anxious he 
may be to consult the wishes of the 
congregation, (consistently with the 
exercise of his own right of choice,) 
* they furnish him with no means of 
doing so. To all his anxious demands 
of explanation, the hard, dry, ungrate- 
ful, unreasoning, unchristianlike an- 
swer invariably is, “ we won't have 
him.” The patron, therefore, is com- 
pelled a second time to exercise his 
right of choice, and in so doing to 
execute a public trust involving a 
high responsibility, without any new 
light—without any additional infor- 
mation. His conscience leads him to 
select the man whom he believes to be 
the best fitted for the office—his choice 
is, of necessity, regulated by the same 
considerations as formerly—the second 
presentee will, therefore, naturally 
very much resemble the first, and for 
that reason will, in all human proba- 
bility, be equally unacceptable with 
the first. Again, therefore, we say, 
that it argues either dishonesty or 
short-sightedness in any man to main- 
tain, that the object of the General 
Assembly’s Act will be gained by the 
mere existence of the power which it 
confers, without the necessity of its 
frequent exercise; for the right of 
Veto cannot possibly influence the 
patron’s choice indirectly and ab ante, 
while the objections to which the Veto 
is intended to give effect are unex- 
plained and unintelligible to the pa- 
tron. 

The congregations in the Scotch 
Church have always, in the settlement 
of ministers, had the right and the 
power of scrutinizing the qualifications 
of the presentee, and, if they saw cause, 
of stating special objections found- 
ed on the deficiency of these qualifica- 
tions. This certainly, unlike the 
Veto, was a power more in posse than 
in esse ; and the very existence of the 
right operated as a check at once on 
patrons and presbyteries, inducing 
more diligence and more deliberation 
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in the selection by the former of a 
qualified person, binding the latter to 
greater care and strictness in taking 
trial of the qualifications both of pre- 
sentees to benefices, and of candidates 
for license. But such was the natural 
effect of the people’s right, simply 
because the patron and the presbytery 
were made fully aware how the objec- 
tions of the people might, with cer- 
tainty, be anticipated and obviated— 
they knew the precise line of duty 
prescribed to them by the Church, 
and, in particular, the duty implied 
in and necessarily arising out of the 
power vested in the people. No 
analogy exists between this system 
and that proposed under the Veto Act. 
The dissent which the people are en- 
couraged to tender by the Act of 
1834, is not founded on objections to 
the qualifications of the presentee, 
but is the mere expression of dislike, 
arising from causes which, if they will 
bear the light of day at all, are, at 
least, in point of fact, neither stated 
nor explained. 

After all, then, what is the precise 
value of acceptableness, apart from 
qualification? If the presentee be a 
sound theologian, and an excellent 
scholar, a man of unimpeachable moral 
character, of earnest and unassuming 
piety, active and industrious in his 
profession, mild and agreeable in his 
manners—realize such a picture as 
this, and for our own part we care 
little whether on first acquaintance he 
be acceptable to the people or no, be- 
cause it is impossible that such a man 
should be many days among them 
without conciliating the regards of the 
most prejudiced, and winning the 
esteem of all. Should it be otherwise, 
the phenomenon must be accounted 
for, not by the unfitness of the 
minister for his office, but by the 
present lamentable incapacity, or dis- 
inclination, of the people of that 
parish to profit by the instructions 
even of the most eminently qualified 
individual. Indulge the mere will of 
such a congregation—give way to 
their caprice, by arming them with 
the Veto, and the inevitable conse- 
quence must be, that they will reject 
every man who is highly qualified to 
reclaim them from their vicious and ir- 
religious courses, and will at last choose 
him from whose apathy and indolence 
they anticipate the smallest amount 
of disturbance — with whom they 

















expect to strike the best compromise 
between virtue and vice—whose love 
of popularity and servile disposition, 
they think, will lead him rather to dis- 
guise the asperities of religion, and to 
connive at their laxity of morals, than 
to labour, ‘in season and out of sea- 
son,” to convince them of sin. It is 
in such a parish as this that the Veto, 
will be most generally and most un- 
scrupulously exercised, by men who, 
from obtuseness of moral perception, 
and the absence of religious habits and 
feelings, are least of all qualified to 
judge of the fitness of a minister, even 
if they were disposed to enquire and 
consider what is conducive to their 
own present and eternal welfare. 
The unacceptableness, therefore, of a 
presentee, may in certain cases be the 
very best evidence of his fitness 
to minister to the people who stead- 
fastly reject him. But here let us 
speak in the language of one who treats 
the subject with the dignity and the 
candour of a true philosopher :— * 


** Acceptableness is not a quality in the 
presentee at all, either absolutely, as con- 
nected with the duties of a pastor in gene- 
ral, or relatively, as regards the discharge 
of those duties in the particular parish 
to which he is presented. He may be per- 
fectly able for the performance of those 
duties in the most efficient and edifying 
way—he may be peculiarly suited to that 
congregation, and yet he may be very un- 
acceptable—perhaps on that very account 
the more unacceptable. When the Apostles 
first preached at Ephesus they were by no 
means acceptable ; and it was not a majo- 
rity of the male heads of families there who 
objected. We are told that the whole city 
rose and rushed into the theatre, threaten- 
ing them with personal violence. If an 
apostle had preached one hundred years 
ago in some parishes on the coast of 
Orkney or Shetland against plundering 
wrecks, or if he had preached fifty years 
ago in any one of half the parishes in the 
north of Scotland against illicit distillation, 
he would probably have experienced a si- 
milar reception. Paul afterwards became 
very popular at Ephesus; and we know 
that many presentees, who were settled in 
Scotland with the assistance of a troop of 
dragoons, became useful ministers, and ob- 
tained the love and veneration of their 
parishioners, Acceptableness per se is a 
matter not within the province of collation 
at all, though collators may enquire whether 
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the want of it has arisen from a good and 
sufficient cause.” 

_ Acceptableness, therefore, is an ele- 
ment in the choice of a minister which, 
even if it could be recognised and given 
effect to in all cases without difficulty, 
is not in itself a thing so absolutely 
desirable, or so necessary as some men 
have chosen to assume. 

But the * act and regulations” for 
carrying out the principle of the Veto, 
are, in our opinion, productive of 
much direct and immediate evil to 
the people themselves, We can« 
not pause at present to describe 
or illustrate the animosities and heart- 
burnings, the wranglings, and the 
struggle for personal power and in- 
fluence, between the factions ina parish 
who severally support two rival candi- 
dates for the office of the ministry. 
We need not picture the pernicious 
moral effects of such a contest—effects 
which cannot fail long to survive the 
contest itself, necessarily rendering 
the successful competitor, even after 
his induction, an object of hostility or 
jealousy to the defeated minority of 
his parishioners. The General As- 
sembly have themselves assumed that 
the Veto may be exercised improperly, 
that the persons dissenting may be 
“ actuated by factious and malicious 
motives ;’’ and it would be idle for us 
to argue, because it cannot be disputed, 
that the malicious exercise of this petty 
tyranny must be productive of the most 
demoralizing influence on the hearts 
of the people. It may be said, indeed, 
that the right of dissent is confined to 
communicants, and that this affords a 
security against the abuse of the 
right. But such is not the opinion of 
the General Assembly, who think it ne- 
cessary to provide against the opera- 
tion of “factious and malicious 
motives” among this very class. He 


‘must be a partial and inattentive 


observer of human nature, who puts 
his faith in such a check as this. The 
enfranchisement of communicants ex- 
clusively, may lead some men to the 
communion table from a desire for 
power, who would never have appeared 
there from better motives; but it is 
too much to expect of the common 
people, that the mere circumstance of 
having joined in the celebration of 
the Sacrament should render them 





* Lord Corehouse in Robertson’s Auchterarder Case, vol. ii, p. 229, 




















































proof against the influence of evil 
passions, and should enable them 


succéssfully to resist the temptation _ 


to the indulgence of those passions, 
which the Church has been guilty of 
throwing in their way. This is to 
attribute to the Sacrament the char- 
acter and effects of a quack medi- 
cine, rather than of a religious ordi- 
nance. Our readers, therefore, can- 
not be surprised to be informed that 
the practical working of the Veto 
Act, during the few years which have 
elapsed since it was passed, has in most 
instances realized our worst anticipa- 
tions; and that, in more thanone parish, 
the exercise of the people’s new-born 
power led to scenes which might have 
rivalled the horrors of a contested 
election in the most corrupt and de- 
graded constituency in Great Britain. 

But if such be the pernicious influ- 
ence which the working of the Veto 
Act is calculated to exercise, both di- 
rectly and indirectly, on the moral 
and religious habits of the people ; if, 
at the same time, the situation of the 
patron—the honest and conscientious 
patron—anxious to discharge his duty 
in such a manner as at once to secure 
an efficient and worthy minister, and 
-to gratify the reasonable wishes of the 
people—if his situation also be one of 
hardship and difficulty, tending to es- 
trange his sympathy and to alienate his 
affections from the Established Church 
—what shall be said of the influence 
of this great constitutional change on 
the views, and feelings, and habits, 
and pursuits, of the probationers of 
the Church, and through them on the 
character of the whole clergy of Scot- 
land? This is a most momentonts 
enquiry, and, within our limits, it is 
altogether impossible to do justice to 
the subject. We must content ourselves 
with a mere statement of the case 
with shadowing forth certain views 
and topics which invite and will repay 
much after thought. 

The education required in a candi- 
date for the ministry in the Church of 
Scotland—required by the letter of the 
law, and rigidly exacted in practice— 
is more laborious and more compre- 
hensive than is known or demanded 
in any other of the liberal professions. 
Seven years of a university life are 
indispensable, of which the last four 
are devoted exclusively to theological 
learning, forming altogether a curri- 
culum of study, which, unless the atu- 
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dent have wasted or misapplied his 
time, must ensure qualifications of no 
small excellence. But this is a matter 
too important to be presumed froni 
the mere lapse of time, or from 
the circumstance of the candidate for 
the ministry having enjoyed sufficient 
opportunities of cultivating his talents 
and disciplining his mind. The pres 
bytery, therefore, carefully try his 
qualifications by personal examination, 
before they license him to preach’; and 
again, on his presentation to a benefice, 
a second trial takes place, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining whether his quali- 
fications continue to be as unexcep- 
tionable as before, and whether they 
have not fallen to decay from want of 
exercise. The Veto Act, however, 
is not content with this ordeal. It is 
not enough now, that a man should be 
qualified in the sense in which our 
ancestors from the earliest ages have 
understood qualification—he must be 
acceptable also to the people. But 
the science of acceptableness is not 
taught at the university; and the 
presentee is therefore not prepared by 
his education to practice the necessary 
art. And yet this is a condition pre- 
cedent of his induction. Unless he 
can overcome the unstated and unex- 
plained objections of the majority of 
male heads of families, he must be 
rejected ; and it is too true that the 
rejected of one parish will probably 
become the rejected of every other to 
which he is presented. The young 
student, who is preparing himself for 
the office of the ministry with a zeal 
and an industry beyond all praise, 
anxiously enquires what is necessary 
to render himself acceptable, and what 
are the objections of the people, inde- 
pendent of qualification, to which the 
Church gives such fata] effect. Is it 
eloquence that the people demand; or 
the cultivation of a more polished 
style? Let him, in the name of jus- 
tice, be told so, that he may spend 
more of his time with the elocutionist 
and the rhetorician. If the use of 
written sermons be generally distaste- 
ful or unpopular, and if the Chureh 
allow the people to dissent on such 
grounds, he can improve his memory 
by more assiduous exercise, and learn 
to dispense even with notes. Ne! 
acceptableness is something which he 
cannot acquire, because it is * not a 
quality in the presentee at all;” or, 


‘if it be part of qualifteation, then is the 
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curriculum prescribed by the Church 
imperfect, and the enactment of the. 
Veto rule ought to have been accom- 
panied by a corresponding change in 
the course of education required for the 
ministry. Admittedly, every man is 
exposed to the exercise of the Veto, 
however well qualified ; and admittedly, 
also, the best qualified minister may be 
rejected from ‘‘factious er malicious 
motives.” But, though there is no 
depth of learning, no soundness of 
doctrine, no purity of life and conver- 
sation, which can exempt a presentee 
from the danger of having his hopes 
blasted and his prospects sacrificed 
by the caprice of a mob—though 
years of laborious and expensive study, 
of anxious moral and intellectual dis- 
cipline, may thus at once be thrown 
away, lest the “ factious and malicious” 
among the people should lose an op- 
portunity of ~giving vent to their 
spleen, or of avenging their quarrel 
with the patron—though qualifica- 
tions and merit are comparatively 
worthless under the fundamental law, 
yet there 7s a school in which the pro- 
bationer may be taught how to avoid 
the brand of wnacceptableness ; he will 
soon perceive by experience, without 
the help of any other teacher, that if 
he would ensure the favour of the 
mob-+of those who, on all occasions, 
press forward the most eagerly to 
wield their newly acquired power, and 
to triumph in the destruction of its 
victim, he must have recourse to 
cunning sycophancy, to servile and 
unprincipled flattery—he must pander 
to the prejudices and vices of the mob 
—he must prefer the applause of man 
to the approval of God and his own 
conscience, 

We shall be told, perhaps, that 
this picture is overdrawn, and that 
no evils of such magnitude can rea- 
sonably be apprehended as the reé- 
sult of the Veto Act. Would that 
it were so! But, granting this for the 
sake of argument, it is at least un- 
deniable that the evil consequences 
of the Veto Act, as affecting the cha- 
racter of the clergy, are of the kind 
which we contemplate. A system of 
ecclesiastical polity which tends to 
foster worldly wisdom and ambition 
among the ministers of the Church 
‘which seems altogether to disregard 
the unobtrusive but not less estimable 
virtues of the clerical character—to 


neglect and disparage learning, whe. 
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ther sacred or profane, and to discour- 
age or rudely to check firmness and 
independence of mind—such a system 
surely is, of all others, the most to be 
condemned, and yet such is the ten- 
dency at least of the fundamental law. 
Far different were the principles of 
that church government which pro- 
duced and nurtured the pious and sin- 
gle-minded, the energetic and useful 
race of clergy who taught our fathers; 
the advantages and consolations of 
whose ministry we ourselves experi- 
enced, ere yet the church had been 
distracted by the present mischievous 
and unjustifiable agitation. In those 
happy days it was learning, and piety, 
and a spotless life, that secured to the 
pastor the respect and the love of his 
flock. His time and his talents were 
consecrated to their service, and to 
the service of his God ; his thoughts 
unbroken by any dream of ambition, 
his heart uncorrupted by the imagina- 
tion, or the practice of deceit. 


** Unskilful he to fawn or seek for powery 
By doctrines fashion’d to the varying 
hour ; 
Far other aims his heart had leara’d to 
prize, 
More bent to raise the wretched than to 
rise. 
% % * * : x 
And as a bird each fond endearment 
tries, 
To tempt its new-fledged offspring to the 
skies, 
He tried each art, reproved each dull delay, 
Allured. to brighter worlds, and led the 
way.” 
As regards presbyteries, the Veto 
Act is not less objectionable. It in- 
volves a delegation of the duty com- 
mitted to them by the Church, and 
by the statute law, to take trial of 
the qualifications of presentees, and, 
according to their own judgment of 
these qualifications, te admit or ree 
ject. There is superinduced on the 
former useful and intelligible system a 
power which overrules the presbytery 
—the exercise of which the presbytery 
can neither review nor control—which 
ean command the rejection of a pre- 
sentee contrary to the judgment of the 
presbytery, or which at least can au- - 
thoritatively forbid the presbytery to 
take the necessary steps for forming 
an opinion on his qualifications. 
There is, no doubt, one case in whieh 
the presbytery are still, as formerly, 
made the sole judges of qualification, 





































































































where the right of presentation falls to 
them jure devoluto; and it is not a 
littie remarkable, that though the non- 
intrusion principle seems to contem- 
plate the tripartite division of influ- 
ence between the patron, and the peo- 
ple, and the Church, as likely to be 
productive of the most salutary effects, 
yet, wherever the jus devolutum arises, 
there is concentrated in the presbytery 
alone the powers and privileges of the 
whole three. For the regulations of 
1834 provide, “ that if no presentation 
shall be given within the limited time, 
to a person from whose settlement a 
majority on the roll do not dissent, 
the presbytery shall then present jure 
devoluto ;"’ and “ that cases of presen- 
tation by the presbytery jure devoluto, 
shall not fall under the operation of the 
regulations in this and the relative Act 
of Assembly, but shall be proceeded 
in according to the general laws of the 
Church applicable to such cases,” 
Here, therefore, the Church court 
nominates, examines, and inducts with- 
out the possibility of any other party 
interfering. This is the most absolute 
and uncontrolled exercise of patronage 
which itis possible to conceive—a right 
more absolute and more uncontrollable 
than any patron ever pretended to 
possess, or attempted to enforce—far 
more absolute and far more uncontrol- 
lable than that exercise of patronage 
which the Church declared to be so 
intolerable a grievance as to demand 
the harsh and sweeping remedy of the 
Veto law. It is certainly not a little 
curicus to observe, “ that while the 
Veto is a wall of brass against the 
patron, it isa web of gossamer against 
the presbytery.”* We are told it is a 
fundamental law of the Church, that 
no minister shall be intruded into a 
parish who is unacceptable, from any 
cause, to a majority of the male heads 
of families. For the vindication of 
this principle we have already seen 
what the Church has done, and what 
she is yet prepared both to do and to 
suffer. The violation of this principle, 
evenin a single instance, is looked upon 
as a most serious calamity—the omis- 
sion by a presbytery, upon any presen- 
tation by a lay patron, to ascertain whe- 
ther a majority of the congregation 
dissent, or the refusal to give effect to 
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their dissent, is described as a cowatdly 
and inexcusable abandonment of the 
Church’s duty to the people. And 
yet, in those cases where all power 
comes to be vested in the presbytery— 


where the Veto Act might be carried. 


into the fullest operation without in- 
terfering with the civil rights of any 
patron—where they. themselves are the 
patrons, they will not even listen to 
the people's voice, they will not deign 
to enquire whether their presentee be 
acceptable or no, or whether a majority 
of the male heads of families do not 
object to his induction. They are to 
proceed, forsooth, “* according to the 
general laws of the Church.” Is the 
JSundamental law of non-intrusion not 
one of the “ general laws of the 
Church ?” Has the General Assembly 
not distinctly pledged itself to the 
maintenance of this proposition, that 
giving effect to the unexplained dissent 
of the congregation is not only wars 
ranted but enjoined by the laws of the 
Church? But the laws of the Chureh— 
the fundamental principle of non-in- 
trusion—the interests of the people— 
the Church’s consistency, and every 
thing else, must be sacrificed rather 
than interfere, in the slightest degree, 
with the uncontrolled exercise by the 
presbytery of that patronage which, so 
long as it remained in other hands, 
was denounced as inexpedient, immo- 
ral, unscriptural, tyrannical. This is 
the most unaccountable inconsistency, 
the most impolitic and useless deceit; 
for the congregations of the Church 
and the people at large, cannot fail to 
pierce the thin veil which is intended to 
hide the workings of clerical ambition. 

But we have done. Our warnings 
and our remonstrances will probably 
have but little influence with those who 
seem to have assumed to themselves 
the lead in all cases in the General 


Assembly ; and yet we would once” 


more earnestly entreat them to pause, 
and for a moment to consider the con- 
dition of the Church. They have re- 
solved to goto Parliament. But have 
they considered in what tone they are 
to address the Legislature—what it is 
that they propose to ask, and on what 
conditions? An acute observer has 
said, “ that if we cannot obtain every 
vain thing we ask, our next business 





* Lord Corehouse’s Speech, Robertson’s Auchterarder Cage, Ql, iis pe 231, 
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is to take pet at the refusal.” * Are they 
altogether sure that their present 
course has not been adopted in some 
such spirit as this, and therefore with- 
out proper deliberation? If it be not 
so—if they will not avail themselves of 
this apology—we say without hesita- 
tion that they have been guilty of the 
most unaccountable rashness and ab- 
surdity, and that they will too soon be 
made to understand the indecorous 
and mischievous position in which 
they have placed themselves and the 
Church. 

In approaching Parliament, they 
have either given up the claim to inde- 
pendent jurisdiction, or they have not. 
If they are prepared to abandon this 
high ground, and to acknowledge the 
supremacy of the civil court in the 
interpretation of statutes, they may no 
doubt obtain the abolition or modifica- 
tion of the law of patronage, provided 
they can make out a sufficient case to 
justify the measure. But then this 
would be at once admitting their error, 
and sacrificing their boasted indepen- 
dence—it would be in effect an ace 
knowledgment that they had pertina- 
ciously and dishonestly maintained a 
doctrine which now they cannot justify 
to Parliament or to themselves—it 
would be a late and ungracious sub- 
mission to the civil power, but a sub- 
mission which would bind them for 
ever. They could never again be 
heard to question the power of the 
Court of Session to define and enforce 
the duties imposed on presbyteries 
by statute: nay, their new Act of 
Parliament, the reward of their sub- 
mission, would necessarily be subject 
to the construction of that Court—the 
charter, which they had sacrificed 
their theoretical independence to ob- 
tain, would not renderthem practically 
one whit more free. And then, what 
becomes of the case of Mr Young and 
his intrusion into the parish of Auch- 
terarder ? They must proceed to in- 
trude him, for they would then have 
admitted that his exclusion was ille- 
gal. But, on the other hand, if they 
still maintain their claim to indepen- 
dent jurisdiction, and contend that, 
the interference of the Court of Ses. 
sion being unwarranted by the con- 
stitution, its judgment is an absolute 
nullity—in this case they cannot, of 


course, ask Parliament to repeal the 
existing law, because they say it is al- 
ready sufficient for them, and they 
must therefore demand a declaratory 
enactment. Now, to ask Parliament 
to declare that a court of law is mis- 
taken in its interpretation of statute, 
is to make Parliament a court of 
appeal—it is to confound the legisla- 
tive function (jus dare) with the 
judicial (jus dicere)—an anomaly in 
constitutional law obvious to any 
schoolboy. They would be asking 
Parliament to reverse the judgment 
of the House of Lords, the Court of 
last resort — asking the House: of 
Lords, as a branch of the legislature, 
to declare that it had committed ini- 
quity in its judicial capacity. It iseasier 
to conceive than describe the reception 
which such a proposal would inevitably 
and most deservedly meet with in that 
august assembly—the calm and dig- 
nified rebuke from the Woolsack— 
the withering scorn of Lord Brougham 
or Lord Lyndhurst—the sorrowing, 
commiserating, but conscientious and 
distinct negative of the Church's best 
friends, Lord Haddington and Lord 
Aberdeen—the manly and overwhelm- 
ing denunciation, by the Duke of 
Wellington, of those whom he would 
not scruple to brand as lawbreakers 
and rebels. Is this a spectacle which 
the Church would wish to realize? 
Is the bare risk, the possibility of such 
a result, not enough to make the rashest 
and most reckless pause? But sup- 
pose that even this hostility might be 
disarmed, and this difficulty surmount- 
ed—suppose the House of Lords calmly 
to listen to the insolent plea, that as a 
court of law they have committed 
error, what is the nature of the statute 
which the Church must then obtain? 
To effect the avowed object of the « 
Church, it must be different from 
every other in the Statute Book—it 
must not be subject to the interpreta- 
tion of the civil court; the same law 
which recognises the propriety of the 
Church’s present attitude of resistance, 
must constitute Church Courts their 
own interpreters of statutes, and must 
arm them with secular power to resist 
the encroachments of co-ordinate, or 
rather of what would then be rival 
jurisdictions. What the Church de- 
mands is not a repeal or alteration of 
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the law of patronage, but a funda- 
mental and destruetive change in the 
British constitution. 

We are members of the Church of 
Seotland, not merely from the in- 
fluence of education and from habit, 
but also from a sincere conviction 
that it is in all respects the Church 
best adapted to the country and to 
the people of Scotland; above all, 
because we know that it has been 
the instrument, under Providence, by 
which the cause of morality and reli- 
gion has been steadily and efficiently 
promoted; and because we believe 
that the eminent character which at- 
taches to Seotland and to Seotchmen, 
is mainly attributable to the purity of 
the Chureh’s doctrine, the zeal of her 
ministers, and the wisdom of her 
ecelesiastical polity. But we cannot 
forget that the prosperity and the 
‘glory of the Church has been advaneed 
and matured under a system of govern- 
ment which it is the object of modern 
Churchmen to alter or to destroy. 
The law of patronage has ever formed 
& component part of the constitution 






of that Church which we admire and 
reverence. We deprecate unnecessary 
change; and we refuse to yield to 
empty declamation, where there is no 
attempt to convinee us by reasoning. 
Even if the demands of the present race 
of Churehmen were admittedly con- 
ducive to the welfare of the Establish- 
ment, and to the advancement of its 
influence and its usefulness, it is still 
possible that the prosperity or the 
agrandizement of the Chureh might 
be purchased at too high a price. 
But we record our opinions on this 
subject, chiefly because we are per- 
suaded, that the law which the Church 
is now engaged in maintaining and 
defending, is unconstitutional and re- 
volutionary in its tendency; subver- 
sive of the principles of a chureh 
establishment; ruinous to the eharac- 
ter of the clergy, both individually 
and as a body; most pernicious in its 
influence on the habits and feelings of 
the people, whose interests it professes 
to advance ; and, by necessary conse- 
quenee, destructive of the national 
character. 





OTHO Ill. 


Uron a couch of golden woof, 
In royal hall, King Otho lay ; 
Red banners hung along the roof 
Spoke loud of war and battle-day. 


2. 
His long bright hair fell idly down 
Above a cheek of pallid hue ; 
Though near him lay the imperial 
crown, 
His eye no kingly lustre knew. 


3. 
For he was sick, and cold, and weak, 
Nor e’en the thought of Rome subdued 
Could clear the rust that stain'’d his 
cheek, 
Or sooth his dark distemper’d mood. 


4. 
In stepp’d to him a hoary lord— 
“* My Liege! that mocking tale again 
A stranger brings, with boastful word 
Assevering she ean heal thy pain.” 


5. 
** Now gold be hers, and thanks, and 
praise ! 
For men by scores have come to me, 
And said that they would ease my days, 
And set my labouring spirit free. 





6. 
Still here Tlie. But never yet 
A woman’s art to sooth me came. 
E’en now my pangs | half forget— 
But say what aspect bears the dame ?” 


qe 
«*‘ My Liege! I wot her form is tall, 
And dark and wide the cloak she 
wears ; 
Her speech with finely eadenced fall 
A noble Roman's birth declares.” 


‘¢ Nay, let her in, and wait without ; 

To Rome’s fieree men soul hate I 
bore ; 

But even them ’twere dream to doubt 

Since now Crescentius lives no more.” 


9. 
In walk'd the leech in humble guise, 
With cloak, and hood that veil’d her 
brow: 
Upon the King she east her eyes, 
Who said—* fair dame what seekest 
thou ?” ‘ 
0 


** Oh, King! I know a medicine strong 
To heal the sting of mortal ill ; 

To thee of right its powers belong ; 
To thee I bring my best of skill.’ 
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- And in with it her spicery threw. 


3 

Not thus a leech unknown We trust 5 
But I would fain behold thee mote ; 
Thy speech asshred in sound is just, 
And I would read thy features o'er. 


12. 
** In these the soul may oft be found ; 
Yet even now methinks thy voice 
Delights me with a lovely sound, 
And bids my flagging heart rejoice.” 


13. 
The King upon his elbow leant, 
And open’d fair his broad blue eyes; 
Her eyes’ deep glow on his she bent, 
And east away her dull disguise. 


14, 
Swift change and dazzling! Bright 
was she 
With gold, and gems, and silk array, 
That seem'd the fitting garb to be 
Of beauty’s goodliest summer day. 


15. 
The pearls amid her darkest hair 
Adorn’d a brow of queenly span, 
And cheeks and mouth so cunning 
fair 
They lured away the will of man. 


16. 
The rubies floating o’er her breast 
Drew warmth and love ‘from where 
they lay ; 
There vague delight was woo'd to rest, 
And felt it death from thence to stray. 


17. 
Up sprang the King, and wondering 


gazed ; 

He ne’er had Jook’d on aught so 
bright ; 

His eyes, his lips with joy amazed, 

Were drinking beauty’s air and light. 


18. 
**O! more than health and more than 
ease, 
Thou givest me lady strength divine. 
The draught thou bringest let me 
seize, 
And make thy maddest philtres mine.” 


19. 
With downward smile, and shifting’ 
glance, 
Her soft white hand from his she drew $ 
She fill'd a cup with wine of France, 
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20. . 
« Drink first, my Liege, thid potent 
draught 
To.heal whate’er thou hast of pain.” 
With eager mouth her cup he quaff'd, 
As if her kisses’ depth to drain. 


21. 
‘* Ha! this in truthis royal wine! 
Thy breath, methinks, is in the bowl. 
What earthly clogs can now confine 
The strength that fills my limbs, my 
soul ? 


22. 
‘* I seem”on wings aloft to rise, 
And float o'er fading land and sea; 
And yet I would not climb the skies 
To rule the stars, if torn from thee. 


23. 
*¢ Thou turn’st away. At least.a while 
Come sit, enchantress, near my side. 
*Tis much if but to see thee smile; 
And hear thy lips’ low music glide. 


24, 
‘*¢ And ah! thou loveliest, now indeed, 
While thus thy hand is lock’d in mine, 
While on thy face my looks may 
feed, 
Thou hast a potion more than wine.” 


25. 
“* My Liege, the health my drugs can 
give, 
Will thus depart as soon as won, 
An hour in throbless quiet live, 
And then for thee my task is done. 


' 26. 

« And we will speak of simpler things 

Than those deep moods that love ine 
spires ; 

But say, if ease my medicine brings, 

Or fills thy brain with flashing fires.” 


* O! all within is calm and bliss $ 
Such never came from wine before. 
Yet once I knew an hour like this, 
When bold Crescentius’ life was o’er. 


28. 
*¢ | made him leave kis guarded tower 
By specious words of sage deceit ; 
Soon Rome was taught her emperot’s 
power; 
Soon lay his corpse before my feet.” 
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« And dost thou still, O King! rejoice ‘Thou canst not speak, but ’mid thy 


To think how then the Roman died, 
Who, trusting thine imperial voice, 
For life, for all on thee relied ? 


30. 
*¢ Twas said, but sooth it cannot be, 
That Otho’s lips unfaltering swore 
The Roman state should still be free, 
It’s consul ne’er be perill’d more.” 


3l. 
«¢ By Peter! truly thus they say,” 
The lithe Italian subtly thought ; 
«* Our German wit could never play 
With arms by Latin cunning wrought. 


32. 
« Thou needs must praise the shrewd 
device 
That wiled him down from Hadrian's 
mole. 
The Pope absolved me at the price 
Of fifty masses for his soul. 


33. 
«Not soon shall Rome of freedom 
speak, 
And scorn our distant German crown; 
But tell me why I feel so weak, 
And why thy beauty wears a frown.” 


34, 
* Full soon thy weakness, King! will 
end, 
And frowns are idle clouds to life; 
But say, thou flattering amorous friend, 
Did slain Crescentius leave a wife ?” 


35. 
« The slave deserved no fondling smile, 
His wife, be sure, was nought to me; 
Ilet my squires their toil beguile 
With favours due from such as she. 


36. 
«* Why glarest thou thus with horrid 
eyes? 
Nay, woman, would'st thou strike a 
king? 
I cannot speak—my shout but sighs— 
Help—help—O! snakes my bosom 


wring.” 


37. 
* So perish, tyrant! know that I 
Am wife to him so basely slain ; 
To me ’twas only left to die— 
To die, but not to die in vain. 


pang 
I still can pierce thy freezing ear ; 
Though loud the Emperor’s triumph 
rang, 
My husband's ghost is monarch here. 


39. 
*¢ O God! who bring’st to guilty souls, 
By their own hands, the vengeance 
due; 
Thy thunder now above me rolls, 
And hails the deed, not bids me rue. 


40. 
‘* The poison works, the brow is 
stamp’d, 
The cold eye stares, the jaw drops 
down ; 


Pale corpse, my spirit too is damp'd, 
And faints before thy lifeless frown: 


41. 
«* And yet a righteous deed is done, 
And I shake off that weariest load ; 
The thought of vengeance due to one 
Who ne'er with truth or mercy 
glow’d. 


42. 
* Corroding grief and madd’ning 
shame 
Are still the fiends that goad my life ; 
But ’twill net blot Crescentius’ fame, 
If men record his hapless wife. 


43. 
« Lie still thou heap that wert a King, 
And yield thy signet gem to me ; 
My cloak, like night, and Otho’s 


ring, 
Will soon have set the murderess 
free. 
44, 


“ But free to what? to pass her days 

In some dark cell of cloister’d woe ; 

To hate the sunshine’s gladdening 
rays, 

And long for death’s releasing blow. 


45. 
«‘ My Lords! the King for some two 
hours 
Will rest, and all without may wait ; 
This royal token shows my powers 
To pass at will through guards and 
gate.” 


ArcHzus, 
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DINNER REAL AND REPUTED. 


Great misconceptions have always 
prevailed about the Roman dinner. 
Dinner [cena] was the only meal 
which the Romans as a nation took. 
Jt was no accident, but arose out of 
their whole social economy. This 
we shall show by running through 
the history of a Roman day. Riden- 
tem dicere verum quid vetat? And 
the course of this review will expose 
one or two important truths in ancient 
Political Economy which have been 
wholly overlooked. : 

With the lark it was that the Roman 
rose. Not that the earliest lark rises so 
early in Latium as the earliest lark in 
England; that is, during summer: 
but then, on the other hand, neither 
does it ever rise so late. The Roman 
citizen was stirring with the dawn— 
which, allowing for the shorter longest- 
day and longer shortest-day of Rome, 
you may call about four in summer— 
about seven in winter. Why did he 
do this? Because he went to bed at 
a very early hour. But why did he 
do that? By backing in this way, 
we shall surely back into the very 
well of truth: always, if it is possible, 
let us have the pourquoi of the pour- 
quot. The Roman went to bed early 
for two special reasons. Ist, Because 
in Rome, which had been built for a 
martial destiny, every habit of life had 
reference to the usages of war.— 
Every citizen, if he were not a mere 
proletarian animal kept at the public 
cost, held himself a sort of soldier- 
elect: the more noble he was, the 
more was his liability to military ser- 
vice: in short, all Rome, and at all 
times, was consciously “in procinct.”* 
Now it was a principle of ancient 
warfare, that every hour of daylight 
had a triple worth, if valued against 
hours of darkness. That was one 
reason—a reason suggested by the 
understanding. But there was a 
second reason, far more remarkable ; 
and this was a reason dictated by 
a blind necessity. Is is an important 
fact, that this planet on which we live, 
this little industrious earth of ours, 
has developed her wealth by slow 





stages of increase. She was far from 
being the rich little globe in Cesar’s — 
days that she is at present. The 
earth in our days is incalculably richer, 
as a whole, than in the time of Char- 
lemagne: at that time she was richer, 
by many a million of acres, than in the 
era of Augustus. In that Augustan 
era we descry a clear belt of cultiva- 
tion, averaging about 600 miles in 
depth, running in a ring fence about 
the Mediterranean. This belt, andno 
more, was in decent cultivation. 
Beyond that belt, there was only a 
wild Indian cultivation. At present 
what a difference! We have that very 
belt, but much richer, all things con- 
sidered equatis eqguandis, than in the 
Roman era. The reader must not 
look to single cases, as that of Egypt 
or other parts of Africa, but take the 
whole collectively. On that scheme 
of valuation, we have the old Roman 
belt, the Mediterranean riband not 
much tarnished, and we have all the 
rest of Europe to boot—or, speaking 
in scholars’ language, as a lucro pona- 
mus. We say nothing of remoter 
gains. Such being the case, our 
mother, the earth, being (as a whole) © 
so incomparably poorer, could not in 
the Pagan era support the expense of 
maintaining great empires in cold 
latitudes. Her purse would not reach 
that cost. Wherever she undertook in 
those early ages to rear man in great 
abundance, it must be where nature 
would consent to work in partnership 
with herself; where warmth was to 
be had for nothing ; where clothes 
were not so entirely indispensable but 
that a ragged fellow might still keep 
himself warm; where slight shelter 
might serve; and where the soil, if 
not absolutely richer in reversion 
wealth, was more easily cules 
Nature must come forward liberally, 
and take a number of shares in every — 
new joint-stock concern before it could 
move. Man, therefore, went to bed 
early in those ages, simply because 
his worthy mother earth could net 
afford him candles. She, good old 
lady, (or good young lady, for geolo- 





the technical phrase “ in procinctu.” 


* “ In procinct.” Milton’s translation (somewhere in The Paradise Regained) of — 
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gists know not* whether she is in 
that stage of her progress which cor- 
responds to grey hairs, or to infancy, 
orto “acertain age,” |—she, good lady, 
would certainly have shuddered to hear 
any of her nations asking for candles. 
**Candles!”” She would have said, 
** Who ever heard of such a thing? 
and with so much excellent daylight 
running to waste, as I have provided 
gratis! What will the wretches want 
next?” 

The daylight, furnished gratis, was 
certainly ‘‘ neat,” and “undeniable” in 
its quality, and quite sufficient for all 
purposes that were honest. Seneca, 
even in his own luxurious period, 


called those men “ ducifuge,” and by 


other ugly names, who lived chiefly 
by candle-light. None but rich and 
luxurious men, nay, even amongst 
these, none but idlers did live much 
by candle-light. An immense majo- 
rity of men in Rome never lighted a 
candle, unless sometimes in the early 
dawn. And this custom of Rome 
was the custom also of all nations 
that lived round the great-pond of the 
Mediterranean. In Athens, Egypt, 
Palestine, Asia Minor, every where, 
the ancients went to bed, like good 
boys, from seven to nine o’clock.* 
The Turks and other people, who 
have succeeded to the stations and the 
habits of the ancients, do so at this 
day. 

The Roman, therefore, who saw no 
joke in sitting round a table in the 
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dark, went off to bed as the darkness 
Every body did so. Old 
Numa Pompilius himself, was obliged 
to trundle off in the dusk. Tarquin- 
ius might be avery superb fellow; 
but we doubt whether he ever saw a 
farthing rushlight. And, though it 
may be thought that plots and con- 
spiracies would flourish in such a city 
of darkness, it is to be considered, 
that the conspirators themselves had 
no more candles than honest men: 
both parties were in the dark. 

Being up then, and stirring not long 
after the lark, what mischief did the 
Roman go about first? Now-a-days, 
he would have taken a pipe or a cigar. 
But, alas for the ignorance of the 
poor heathen creatures! they had nei-~ 
ther one nor the other. In this point, 
we must tax our mother earth with 
being really too stingy. In the case 
of the candles, we approve of her par- 
simony. Much mischief is brewed by 
eandle-light. But, it was coming it 
too strong to allow no tobacco. Man 
a wild fellow in Rome, your Gracchi, 
Syllas, Catilines, would not have 
played “ h— and Tommy” in the 
way they did, if they could have sooth- 
ed their angry stomachs with a cigar 
—a pipe has intercepted many an evil 
scheme. But the thing is past helping 
now. At Rome, you must doas “ they 
does” at Rome. So, after shaving, (sup- 
posing the age of the Barbatito be pas- 
sed)—what is the first business that our 
Roman will undertake? Forty to one he 





* “ Geologists know not.”—Observe, reader, we are not at all questioning the 






























Scriptural Chronology of the earth as a habitation for man, for on the pre-human 
earth Scripture is silent : not upon the six thousand years does our doubt revolve, but 
upon a very different thing, viz. to what age in man these six thousand years cor- 
respond by analogy in a planet. In man the sixtieth part is.a very venerable age. 
But as to a planet, as to our little earth, instead of arguing dotage, six thousand years 
may have scarcely carried her beyond babyhood. Some people think she is cutting 
her first teeth ; some think her in her teens. But seriously it is a very interesting 
lem. Do the sixty centuries of our earth imply youth, maturity, or dotage ? 

t Every where the ancients went to bed, like good boys, from seven to nine o'clock. — 
As we are perfectly serious, we must beg the reader, who fancies any joke in all this, to 
consider what an immense difference it must have made to the earth, considered as a 
steward of her own resources—whether great nations, in a period when their re- 
sources were so feebly developed, did, or did not, for many centuries, require candles ; 
and, we may add, fire. The five heads of human expenditure are,—1, food; 2, 
Shelter; 3, Clothing; 4, Fuel; 5, Light. All were pitched on a lower scale in the 
Pagan era: and the two last were almost banished from ancient housekeeping. What 
@ great relief this must have been to our good mother the earth! who, at first, was 
obliged to request of her children that they would settle round the Mediterranean. She 
could not even afford them water, unless they would come and fetch it themselves out 
ofa common tank or cistern. 
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is a poor man, born to look upwards to 
his fellow-men —and not to look 
down upon any body but slaves. He 
goes, therefore, to the palace of some 
grandee, some top-sawyer of the See 
natorian order. This great man, for 
all his greatness, has turned out even 
sooner than himself, For he also has 
had no candles and no cigars; and 
he well knows, that before the sun 
looks into his portals, all his halls will 
be overflowing and buzzing with the 
matin susurrus of courtiers — the 
‘¢ mane salutantes.”* Itis as much as 
hi popularity is worth to absent him- 
self, or to keep people waiting. But 
surely, the reader may think, this poor 
man he might keep waiting. No, he 
might not ; for, though poor, being a 
citizen, he is a gentleman. That was 
the consequence of keeping slaves. 
Wherever there is a class of slaves, 
he that enjoys the jus suffragi (no 
matter how poor) is a gentleman. The 
true Latin word for a gentleman is 
ingenuus—a freeman and the son of 
a freeman. 

Yet even here there were distinc- 
tions. Under the Emperors, the cour. 
tiers were divided into two classes ; 
with respect to the superior class, it 
was said of the sovereign—that he saw 
them, (videbat:) with respect to the 
other—that he was seen, (“ videba- 
tur.”) Even Plutarch mentions it as 
a common boast in his times, tas sider 
6 Bacirsus— Caesar is in the habit of 
seeing me; or, asacommon plea for evad- 
ing a suit, &Tegus bee earro——L am sorry 
to say he is more inclined to look upon 
others. And this usage derived itself 
(mark that well!) from the republican 
era. Theaulic spirit was propagatedby 
the Empire, but from arepublican root, 

Having paid his court, you will sup- 
pose that our friend comes home to 
breakfast. Not at all: no such dis- 
covery as ** breakfast” had then been 
made: breakfast was not invented 
for many centuries after that. e 
have always admired, and always shall 
admire, as the very best of all human 
stories, Charles Lamb's account of the 
origin of roast pig in China. Ching 









87 
Ping, it seems, had suffered his father’s 
house to be burned down: the outhouses 
were burned along with the house : and 
in one of these the pigs by accident 
were roasted te a turn. Memorable 
were the results for all future China 
and future civilisation. Ping, who 
(like all China beside) had hitherto 
eaten his pig raw, now for the first 
time tasted it in a state of torrefac- 
tion. Of course he made his peace 
with his father by a part (tradition 
says a leg) of the new dish. The 
father was so astounded with the dis- 
covery, that he burned his house down 
once a-year for the sake of coming at 
an annual banquet of reast pig. A 
curious prying sort of fellew, one 
Chang Pang, got to know of this. He 
also burned down a house with a pig 
in it, and had his eyes opened. The 
secret was ill kept. The discovery 
spread. Many great conversions werd 
made. Houses were blazing in every 
part of the Celestial “Empire. The 
insurance offices took the matter up. 
One Chong Pong, detected in the very 
act of shutting up a pig in his draw- 
ingroom, and then firing a train, was 
indicted on a charge of arson. The 
chief-justice of Pekin, on that occa- 
sion, requested an officer of the court 
to hand him a piece of the roast pig, 
the corpus delicti ; for pure curiosity 
led him to taste: but within two days 
after it was observed that his lordship’s 
town-house was burned down. - 
short, all China apostatized to the 
new faith; and it was not until 
some centuries had passed, that a great 
genius arose, who established the 
second era in the history of roast pig, 
by showing that it could be had with- 
out burning down a house. 

No such genius had yet arisen in 
Rome. Breakfast was not suspected. 
No prophecy, no type of breakfast 
had been published. In fact, it took 
‘as much time and research to arrive 
at that great discovery as at the Co. 
pernican system. True it is, reader, 
that you have heard of such a word as 
Jentaculum ; and your dictionary trans. 
lates that old heathen word by the Chris. 





* ‘The mane salutantes :”—There can be no doubt that the /evees of modern princes 
and ministers have been inherited from this ancient usage of Rome; one which be- 


longed to Rome republican, as well as Rome imperial. 
practice is-—that we wait upon the Jerd, or rising of the prince: 


The fiction in our modern 
In France, at one 


era, this fiction was realized: the comtiers did really attend the king’s dressing 
And, as to the queen even up to the Revolution, Marie Antoinette, almost from ne 


cessity, gave audience at her toilette, 
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tien word breakfast. But dictionaries, 


one and all, are dull deceivers. Be- 
tween jentaculum and breakfast the 
differences are as wide as between a 
horse-chestnut and chestnut horse ; 
differences in the time when, in the 
place where, in the manner how, but 
pre-eminently in the thing which. 
Galen is a good authority upon such 
a subject, since if (like other Pagans) 
he ate no breakfast himself, in some 
sense he may be called the cause of 
breakfast to other men, by treating of 
those things which could safely be 
taken upon an empty stomach. As 
to the time, he (like many other au- 
thors) SAYS, Dees TeiTny, n (To waKxgorseor) 
mig: ttraprov, about the third, or at 
farthest about the fourth hour : and so 
exact is he, that he assumes the day to 
lie exactly between six and six-o’clock, 
and to be divided into thirteen equal 
portions. So the time will be a few 
minutes before nine, or a few minutes 
before ten, in the forenoon. That 
seems fair enough. But it is not 


time in respect to its location that we- 


are so much concerned with, as time 
in respect to itsduration. Now, heaps 
of authorities take it for granted, that 
you are not to sit down: you are to 
stand: and as to the place, that any 
place will do: “any corner of the 
forum,” says Galen, “ any corner that 
you fancy :” which is like referring a 
man for his salle 2 manger to West- 
minster Hall or Fleet Street. Augus- 
tus, in a letter still surviving, tells us 
that he jentabat, or took his jentaculum 
in his carriage ; now in a wheel care 
riage, (in essedo,) now in a litter or 
palanquin (in lecticad.) This careless 
and disorderly way as to time and 
place, and othercircumstances of haste, 
sufficiently indicate.the quality of the 
meal youare to expect. Already you 
are **sagacious of your quarry from so 
far.” . Not that we would presume, 
éxcellent reader, to liken you to Death, 
-or to insinuate that you are “ a grim 
feature.” But would it not make a 
saint “ grim’’ to hear of such prepa- 
rations for the morning meal? And 
then to hear of such consummations 
as panis siccus, dry bread ; or, (if the 
_ learned reader thinks it will taste bet- 
ter.in Greek,) aero; ngos! | And what 
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may this word dry happen to mean? 
** Does it mean stale bread?” says 
Salmasius. ‘ Shall we suppose,” says 
he, in querulous words, “ molii et 
recenti oppont,” and from that anti- 
thesis conclude it to be, ** durum et 
non recens coclum, eoque sicciorem ?”’ 
Hard and stale, and for that reason 
the more arid! Not quite so bad as 
that, we hope. Or again—* siccum 
pro biscocto, ut hodie vocamus, sume- 
mus?”* By hodie Salmasius means, 
amongst his countrymen of France, 
where biscoctus is verbatim reproduced 
in the word bis (twice) cuit, (baked’;) 
whence our own biscuit. Biscuit 
might do very well, could we be sure 
that it was cabin biscuit: but Salmasius 
argues—that in this case he takes it to 
mean *‘ buccellatum, qui est panis nau- 
ticus ;"’ that is, the ship company’s 
biscuit, broken with a sledge-hammer. 
In Greek, for the benefit again of the 
learned reader, it is termed d:rveos, 
indicating that it has passed twice 
under the action of fire. 

“© Well,” you say, ‘ no matter if it 
had passed fifty times—and through 
the fires of Moloch; only let us have 
this biscuit such as it is.” In good 
faith, then, fasting reader, you are 
not likely to see much more than 
you fave seen. It is a very Barme- 
cide feast, we do assure you—this same- 
‘*jentaculum;” at which abstinence 
and patience are much more exercised 
than the teeth ; faith and hope are the 
chief graces cultivated ; together with 
that species of the magnificum which 
is founded on the ignotum. Even this 
biscuit was allowed in the most limited 
quantities: for which reason it is that 
the Greeks called this apology fora 
meal by the name of fexx:cues, a word 
formed (as many words were. in the 
Post-Augustan ages) from a Latin 
word—viz., buccea, a mouthful ; not 
literally such, but so much as a 
pdqjished man could allow himself to 
put into his mouth at once. “ We 
took a mouthful,” says Sir William 
Waller, the Parliamentary general, 
“took a mouthful; paid our reck- 
oning ; mounted; and were off.” 
But there Sir William means, by 
his plausible “ mouthful,” something 
very much beyond either nine or nine- 





* bs 


Or again, ‘ siccum pro biscocto sumemus ?’”’—It is odd enough that a scholar so 


complete as Salmasius, whom nothing ever escapes, should have overlooked so obvious 


an alternative as that of siccus meaning without opsonium— Scoticé, without “ kitchen.” 
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teen ordinary quantities of that deno. 
mination, whereas the Roman “ jenta- 
culum"’ was literally such; and, ac- 
cordingly, one of the varieties under 
which the ancient vocabularies express 
this model of evanescent quantities is 
gustatio, a mere tasting ; and again it 
is called by another variety, gustus, a 
mere taste: (whence by the usual 
suppression of the s, comes the French 
word for a collation or luncheon, viz. 
gouter.| Speaking of his uncle, Pliny 
the Younger says—* Post solem ple- 
rumque lavabatur: deinde gustabat ; 
dorfhiebat minimum; mox, quasi alio 
die, studebat in coenz tempus.” “ After 
taking the air he bathed ; after that he 
broke his fast on a bit of biscuit, and 
took a very slight siesta: which done, 
as if awaking to a new day, he set in 
regularly to his studies, and pursued 
them to dinner-time.” Gustabat here 
meant that nondescript meal which 
arose at Rome when jertaculum and 
prandium were fused into one, and that 
only a taste or mouthful of biscuit, as 
we shall show farther on. 

Possibly, however, most excellent 
reader, like some epicurean traveller, 
who, in crossing the Alps, finds him- 
self weather-bound at St Bernard’s on 
Ash- Wednesday, you surmise a rem- 
edy: you descry some opening from 
‘the loopholes of retreat,’ through 
which a few delicacies might be insi- 
nuated to spread verdure on this arid 
desert of biscuit. Casuistry can do 
much. A dead hand at casuistry has 
often proved more than a match for 
Lent with all his quarantines. But 
sorry we are to say that, in this case, 
no relief is hinted at in any ancient 
author. A grape or two, (not a bunch 
of grapes,) a raisin or two, a date, an 
olive—these are the whole amount of 
relief* which the chancery of the Ro- 
man kitchen granted in such cases. 
All things here hang together, and 
prove each other ; the time, the place, 
the mode, the thing. Well might man 
eat standing, or eat in public, such a 
trifle as this. Go home to such a 
breakfast as this! You would as soon 
think of ordering a cloth to be laid in 
order to eat a peach, or of asking a 
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friend to join you in an orange. No 
man makes “two bites of a cherry.” 
So let us pass on to the other stages 
of the day. Only in taking leave of 
this morning stage, throw your eyes 
back with us, Christian reader, upon 
this truly heathen meal, fit for idola- 
trous dogs like your Greeks and your 
Romans ; survey through the vista of 
ages, that thrice-cursed biscuit, with 
half a fig, perhaps, by way of garnish, 
and a huge hammer by its side, to se- 
cure the certainty of mastication, by 
previous comminution. Then turn 
your eyes to a Christian breakfast— 
hot rolls, eggs, coffee, beef; but down, 
down, rebellious visions: we need say 
no more! You, reader, like ourselves, 
will breathe a malediction on the class- 
ical era, and thank your stars for 
making you a Romanticist. Every 
morning we thank ours ‘for keep- 
ing us back, and reserving us to an 
age in which breakfast had been al- 
ready invented. In the words of Ovid 
we say :— 


‘* Prisca juvent alios ; ego me nunc denique 
natum 


Gratulor. Hzc etas moribus apta meis,” 


Our friend, the Roman cit, has 
therefore thus far, in his progress 
through life, obtained no breakfast, if 
he ever contemplated an idea so fran~ 
tic. But it occurs to you, our faithful 
reader, that perhaps he will not always 
be thus unhappy. We could bring 
waggon-loads of sentiments, Greek as . 
well as Roman, which prove, more 
clearly than the most eminent pikestaff, 
that, as the wheel of fortune revolves, - 
simply out of the fact that it has ear- 
ried a man downwards, it must subse- 
quently carry him upwards, no matter 
what dislike that wheel, or any of its 
spokes, may bear to that man: “non, 
si male nunc sit, et olim sic erit:” 
and that if a man, through the mad- . 
ness of his nation, misses coffee and 
hot rolls at nine, he may easily run 
into aleg of mutton at twelve. True 
it is he may do so: truth is commend- 
able: and we will not deny that a man 
may sometimes, by losing a breakfast, 
gain a dinner. Such things have been 





* <* The whole amount of relief;” from which it appears how grossly Locke (see 
his Education) was deceived in fancying that Augustus practised any remarkable absti- 
nence in taking only a bit of bread and a raisin or two, by way of luncheon. Augustus 
did no more than most people did; secondly, he abstained only with a view to dinner; 


and thirdly, for this dinner he never waited longer than up to four o’clock. 
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man? ‘What is the single circum. 


in various ages, and will be again, but 
not at Rome. There are reasons 
against it. We have heard of men 
who consider life under the idea of a 
wilderness—dry as ‘‘ a remainder bis- 
euit after a voyage :” and who consi- 
der a day under the idea of a little life. 
Life is the macrocosm, or world at 
large: day is the microcosm, or world 
in miniature. Consequently, if life is 
a wilderness, then day, as a little life, 
is a little wilderness. And this wilder- 
ness can be safely traversed only by 
having relays of fountains, or stages 
for refreshment. Such stages, they 
conceive, are found in theseveral meals 
which Providence has stationed at due 
intervals through the day, whenever 
the perverseness of man does not break 
the chain, or derange the order of suc- 
cession. . 

These are the anchors by which man 
rides in that billowy ocean between 
morning and night. The first anchor, 
viz. breakfast, having given way in 
Rome, the more need there is that he 
should pull up by the second; and 
that is often reputed to be dinner. And 
as your dictionary, good reader, trans- 
lated breakfast by that vain word jen- 
taculum, so, doubtless, it will translate 
dinner by that still vainer word pran- 
dium. Sincerely we hope that your 
own dinner on this day, aud through 
all time coming, may have a better 
root in fact and substance than this 
most visionary of all baseless things— 
the Roman prandium, of which we shall 
presently show you that the most ap- 
proved translation is moonshine. 

Reader, we are not jesting here. In 
the very spirit of serious truth, we as- 
sure you, that the delusion about * jen- 
taculum ” is even exceeded by this other 
delusion about “ prandium.” Salmasius 
himself, for whom a natural prejudice 
of place and time partially obscured 
the truth, admits, however, that pran- 
dium was a meal which the ancients 
rarely took; his very words are— 
~  raro prandebantveteres.” Now,judge 
for yourself of the good sense which 
is shown in translating by the word 
dinner, which must of necessity mean 
the chief meal—a Roman word which 
represents a fancy meal, a meal of ca- 
price, a meal which few people took. 
At this moment, what is the single 
point of agreement between the noon 
meal of the English labourer and the 
evening meal of the English gentle- 


stance common to both which causes 
us to denominate them by the common 
name of dinner? It is that in both we 
recognise the principal meal of the 
day, the meal upon which is thrown 
the onus of the day’s support. In 
every thing else they are as wide 
asunder as the poles; but they agree 
in this one point of their function, 
Is it credible that, to represent such a 
meal amongst ourselves, we select a 
Roman word so notoriously expressing 
a mere shadow, a pure apology, that 
very few people ever tasted it—nobody 
sate down to it—not many washed 
their hands after it, and gradually the 
very name of it becameinterchangeable 
with another name, implying the 
slightest possible act of trying or sip- 
ping? “ Post lavationem sine mensé 
prandium,” says Seneca, “ post quod 
non sunt lavande manus ;” that is, 
“ after bathing, I take a prandium 
without sitting down to table, and 
such a prandium as brings after itself 
no need of washing the hands.” No; 
moonshine as little soils the hands as 
it oppresses the stomach. 

Reader ! we, as well as Pliny, had 
an uncle, an East Indian uncle; doubt- 
less you have such an uncle; every 
body has an Indian uncle. Generally 
such a person is “ rather yellow, 
rather yellow,” [to quote Canning 
versus Lord Durham:] that is the 
chief fault with his physics; but, as 
to his morals, he is universally a man 
of princely aspirations and _ habits. 
He is not always so orientally rich 
as he is reputed; but he is always 
orientally munificent. Call upon 
him at any hour from two to five, 
he insists on your taking ¢iffin: and 
such a tiffia! The English corre- 
sponding term is luncheon: but how 
meagre a shadow is the European 
meal to its glowing Asiatic cousin! 
Still, gloriously as tiffin shines, does 
any body imagine that it is a vicarious 
dinner, er ever meant to be the sub- 
stitute of dinner? Wait till eight, 
and you will have your eyes open- 
ed on that subject. So of the Ro- 
man prandium: had it been as luxu- 
rious as it was simple, stillit was always 
viewed as something meant only to 
stay the stomach, as a prologue to 
something beyond. The prandium was 
far enough from giving the feeblest 
idea of the English luncheon ; yet it 
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stood in the same relation to the Ro- 
man day. Now to Englishmen that 
meal scarcely exists; and were it not 
for women, whose delicacy of organiza- 
tion ‘does not allow them to fast so 


-long as men, would probably be 
‘abolished. It is singular in this, as 


in other points, how nearly England 
aud ancient Rome approximate. We 
all know how hard it is to tempt a 
man generally into spoiling his appe- 
tite, by eating before dinner. The 
same dislike of violating what they 
called the integrity of the appetite, 
[integram famem,| existed at Rome. 
Every man who knows any thing of 
Latin critically, sees the connexion of 
the word integer with in and feligt: 
integer means what is intact, unviola- 
ted by touch. Cicero, when protest- 
ing against spoiling his appetite for 
dinner, by tasting any thing before- 
hand, says, integram Jamem ad cenam 
afferam ; I shall bring to dinner an 
appetite untampered with. Nay, so 
much stress did the Romans lay on 
maintaining this primitive state of the 
appetite undisturbed, that any prelu- 
sions with either jentaculum or pran- 
dium were said, by a very strong 
phrase indeed, polluere famem, to 
pollute the sanctity of the appetite. 
The appetite was regarded as a holy 
vestal flame, soaring upwards towards 
dinner throughout the day: if unde- 
bauched, it tended to its natural con- 
summation in cena: expired like a 
phoenix, to rise again out of its own 
ashes. On this theory, to which lan- 
guage had accommodated itself, the 
two prelusive meals ofnineo'clock a.m., 
and of one P. M., so far from being ra- 
tified by the public sense, and adopted 
into the economy of the day, were re- 
garded gloomily as gross irregulari- 
ties, enormities, debauchers of the 
natural instinct ; and, in so far as 
they thwarted that instinct, lessened 
it, or depraved it, were universally 
held to be full of pollution; and, 
finally, to profane a motion of nature. 
Such was the language. 

But we guess what is passing in the 
reader’s mind, He thinks that all this 
proves the prandium to have been a 


meal of littleaccount; and in very many. 


cases absolutely unknown. But still he 


1839. ] Dinner Real and Reputed. - 


thinks all this. might happen to the 
English dinner—shat might be neglect- 
ed; supper might be generally pre- 
ferred; and, nevertheless, dinner 
would be as truly entitled to the name 
of dinner as before. Many a student 
neglects his dinner; enthusiasm 
in any pursuit must often have ex- 
tinguished appetite for all of us, 
Many a time and oft did this happen 
to Sir Isaac Newton. Evidence is on 
record, that such a deponent at eight 
o’clock a.m., found Sir Isaac with one 
stocking on, one off; at two, said de- 

onent called him to dinner. Being 
interrogated, whether Sir Isaac had 
pulled on the minus stocking, or gare 
tered the plus stocking, witness replied 
that he had not. Being asked if Sir 
Isaac came to dinner, replied that he 
did not. Being again asked, “ at sun- 
set, did you look in on Sir Isaac?” 
Witness replied, I did. And now, 
upon your conscience, sir, by the virtue 
of your oath, in what state were the 
stockings? Ans. In statu quo ante 
bellum. It seems Sir Isaac had 
fought through that whole battle of a 
long day, so trying a campaign to 
many people—he had traversed that 
whole sandy Zaarrah, without calling, 
or needing to call at one of those foun- 
tains, stages, or mansiones, * by which 
(according to our former explanation) 
Providence has relieved the continuity 
of arid soil which else disfigures that 
long dreary level. This happens to 
all; but was dinner not dinner, and 
did supper become dinner, because Sir 
Isaac Newton ate nothing at the first, 
and threw the whole day’s support 
upon the last? No, you will say, a 
rule is not defeated by one casual devi- 
ation, nor by one person’s constant de- 
viation. Every body else wasstilldining 
at two, though Sir Isaac might not; 
and Sir Isaac himself on most days no 
more deferred his dinner beyone ‘wo, 
than he sate with one stocking ofi. But 
what if every body, Sir Isaac included, 
had deferred his substantial meal until 
night, and taken a slight refection only 
at two? The question put does really 
represent the very case which has 
happened with us in England, .In 
1700, a large part of London took a 
meal at two P.M., and another at seven 





* « Mansiones *—the halts of the Roman legions, the stationary places of repose 


which divided the marches, were so called. 
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or eight p.m. In 1839, a large part 
of London is still doing the very same 
thing, taking one meal at two, and 
another at seven or eight. But the 
names are entirely changed: the two 
o’clock meal used to be called dinner, 
and is now called luncheon ; the eight 
o’clock meal used to be called supper, 
and is now called dinner. 

Now the question is easily solved : 
because, upon reviewing the idea of 
dinner, we soon perceive that time has 
little or no connexion with it: since 
both in England and France, diuner 
has travelled, like the hand of a clock, 
through every hour between ten a. M. 
andten vp. M. We havea list, well at- 
tested, of every successive hour between 
these limits having been the known esta- 
blished hour for the royal dinner-table 
within the last 350 years. Time, there- 
fore, vanishes from the equation : it is 
a quantity as regularly exterminated 
asin any algebraic problem. The true 
elements of the idea, are evidently 
these:—1. That dinner is that meal, 
no matter when taken, which is the 
principal meal ; 7. e. the meal on which 
the day’s support is thrown, 2. That 
it is the meal of hospitality. 3. That 
it is the meal (with reference to both 
Nos. 1. and 2.) in which animal food 
predominates. 4. That it is that meal 
which, upon necessity arising for the 
abolition of all dut one, would natu- 
rally offer itself as that one. Apply 
these four tests to prandium :—How 
could that meal answer to the first 
test, as the day’s support, which few 
people touched? How could that 
meal answer to the second test, as the 
meal of hospitality, at which no body 
sate down? How could that meal 
answer to the third test, as the meal 
of animal food,- which consisted ex- 
clusively and notoriously of bread? 
Or to the fourth test, of the meal en- 
litle to survive the abolition of the rest, 
which was itself abolished at all times 
in practice ? 

Tried, therefore, by every test, 
prandium vanishes. But we have some- 
thing further to communicate about 
this same prandium. 

I. It came to pass, by a very natu- 
ral association of feeling, that pran- 
dium and jentaculum, in the latter cen- 
turies of Rome, were generally con- 
founded. This result was inevitable. 
Both professed the same basis. Both 
came in the morning. Both were 
fictions. Hence they were confounded, 


[Dee. 

That fact speaks for itself :—Break. 
fast and luncheon never could have 
been confounded ; but who would be 
at the pains of distinguishing two 
shadows? In a gambling-house of 
that class where you are at liberty to 
sit down to a splendid banquet— 
anxiety probably prevents your sitting 
down at all; but, if you do, the same 
cause prevents your noticing what you 
eat. So ofthe two pseudo meals of 
Rome, they came in the very midst of 
the Roman business; viz from nine 
A. M. to two Pp. Mm. Nobody could 
give his mind to them, had they been 
of better quality. There lay one cause 
of their vagueness, viz.—in their po- 
sition. Another cause was—the com- 
mon basis of both. Bread was so 
notoriously the predominating “ fea. 
ture ” in each of these prelusive ban 
quets, that all foreigners at Rome, who 
communicated with Romans through 
the Greek language, knew both the one 
and the other by the name of dereiros, 
or the dread repast. Originally this 
name had been restricted to the earlier 
meal. But adistinction without a dif- 
ference could not sustain itself: and 
both alike disguised their emptiness 
under this pompous quadrisylluble. 
In the identity of substance, therefore, 
lay a second ground of confusion. 
And then, thirdly, even as to the time, 
which had ever been the sole real dis- 
tinction, there arose from accident 
a tendency to converge. For it hap- 
pened that while some had jentaculum 
but no prandium, others had prandium 
but no jentaculum; a third party 
had both: a fourth party, by much 
the largest, had neither. Out of 
which varieties (who would think that 
a nonentity could cut up into so many 
somethings?) arose a fifth party of 
compromisers, who, because they 
could not afford a regular cena, and 
yet were hospitably disposed, fused 
the two ideas into one; and so, be- 
cause the usual time for the idea of 
a breakfast was nine to ten, and for 
the idea of a luncheon twelve to 
one, compromised the rival preten- 
sions by what diplomatists call a 
mezzo termine ; bisecting the time at 
eleven, and melting the two ideas into 
one. But by thus merging the se- 
parate times of each, they abolished 
the sole real difference that had ever 
divided them. Losing that, they lost 
all. 
Perhaps, as two negatives make one 
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affirmative, it may be thought. that 
two layers of moonshine might co- 
alesce into one pancake; and two 
Barmecide banquets might compose 
one poached egg. Of that the com- 
pany were the best judges. But pro- 
bably, as a rump and dozen, in our 
land of wagers, is construed with a very 
liberal latitude as to the materials, so 
Martial’ sinvitation, “to take bread with 
him at eleven,” might be understood 
by the cura as significant of some- 
thing better than agrosiros, Other- 
wise, in good truth, *‘ moonshine and 
turn-out” at eleven A. M., would be 
even worse than “ tea and turn-out” 
at eight rp. m., which the “ fervida ju- 
ventus”’ of young England so loudly 
detests. But however that might be, 
in this convergement of the several 
frontiers, and the confusion that en- 
sued, one cannot wonder that, whilst 
the two bladders collapsed into one 
idea, they actually expanded into four 
names, two Latin and two Greek, 
gustus and gustatio, yeveis, and yiveum 
which all alike express the merely 
tentative or exploratory act of a 
pregustator or professional “ taster” 
in a king’s household: what, if ap- 
plied to a fluid, we should denominate 
sipping. 

At last, by so many steps all in one 
direction, things had come to such a 
pass—the two prelusive meals of the 
Roman morning, each for itself sepa- 
rately vague from the beginning, had so 
communicated and interfused their 
several and joint vaguenesses, that at 
last no man knew or cared to know 
what any other man included in his 
idea of either; how much or how 
little. And you might as well have 
hunted in the woods of Ethiopia for 
Prester John, or fixed the parish of the 
everlasting Jew,* as have attempted 
to say what “jentaculum” might be, 
or what * prandium.” Only one thing 
was clear—what they were not. 
_ Neither was or wished to be any thing 
that people cared for. They were 
both empty shadows; but shadows as 
they were, we find frora Cicero that 
they had a power of polluting and 
profaning better things than them- 
selves, 
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We presume that no rational man 
will henceforth look for “ dinner” — 
that great idea according to Dr John- 
son—that sacred idea according to 
Cicero—in a bag of moonshine on one 
side, or a bag of pollution on the 
other. Prandium, so far from being 
what our foolish dictionaries pretend 
—dinner itself—never in its palmiest 
days was more or other than a miser- 
able attempt at being /uncheon. It 
was a conatus, what physiologists call 
a nisus, a struggle in a very ambitious 
spark, or scintilla, to kindle into a fire. 
This nisus went on for some centuries ; 
but finally issued in smoke. If pran- 
dium had worked out his ambition, had 
“the great stream of tendency” ac- 
complished all his wishes, prandium ~ 
never could have been more than a 
very indifferent luncheon. But now, 

II. We have to offer another fact, 
ruinous to our dictionaries on another 
ground. Various circumstances have 
disguised the truth, but a truth it is, 
that ‘‘prandium” in its very origin and 
incunabula, never was a meal known 
to the Roman culina. In that court 
it was never recognised except as an 
alien. It had no original domicile in 
the city of Rome. It was a voz cas- 
trensis, a word and an idea purely 
martial, and pointing to martial neces- 
sities. Amongst the new ideas pro- 
claimed to the recruit, this was one— 
“look for no ‘cena,’ no regular din- 
ner, with us. Resign these unwarlike 
notions. It is true that even war has 
its respites ; in these it would be pos- 
sible to have our Roman cena with all 
its equipage of ministrations. Such 
luxury untunes the mind for doing 
and suffering. Let us voluntarily re- 
nounce it; that, when a necessity of 
renouncing it arrives, we may not 
feel it, among the hardships of war. 
From the day when you enter the 
gates of the camp, reconcile yourself, 
tyro, to a new fashion of meal, to what 
in camp dialect we call prandium.” 
This “‘prandium,” this essentially mili- 
tary meal, was taken standing, by way 
of symbolizing the necessity of being 
always ready for theenemy Hence 
the posture in which it was taken at 
Rome, the very counter-pole to the 





* © The everlasting Jew ;°—the German nome for what we English call the Wandering 
Jew. The German imagination has been most struck with the duration of the man’s life, 
and his unhappy’ sanctity from death, the Ennglich by the unrestingness of the man’s life— 


his incapacity of repose. 
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luxurious posture of dinner. A writer 
of the third century, a period from 
which the Romans naturally looked 
back upon every thing connected with 
their own early habits, and with the 
same kind of interest as we exterid to 
our Alfred, (separated from-us as 
Romulus from them by just a thousand 
years;) in speaking of prandium, says, 
** Quod dictum est parandium, ab eo 
quod milites ad bellum paret.” Isido- 
rus again says, ‘‘ Proprie apud veteres 
prandium vocatum fuisse omnem 
militum cibum ante pugnam ;” 7. e. 
“that, properly speaking, amongst our 
ancestors every military meal taken 
before battle was termed prandium.” 
According to Isidore, the proposition 
is reciprocating, viz. that, as every 
prandium was a military meal, so 
every military meal was called pran- 
dium. But, in fact, the reason of that 
is apparent. Whether in the camp or 
the city, the early Romans had pro- 
bably but one meal in aday. That 
is true of many a man amongst our- 
selves by choice ; it is true also, to our 
knowledge, of some horse regiments 
in our service, and may be of all. 
This meal was called cena, or dinner, 
in the city—prandium in camps. In 
the city it would always be tending to 
one fixed hour. In the camp innumer- 
able accidents of war would make it 
very uncertain. On this account it 
would be an-established rule to cele- 
brate the daily meal at noon, if nothing 
hindered ; not that a later hour would 
not have been preferred had the choice 
been free ; but it was better to have a 
certainty at a bad hour, than by wait- 
ing for a better hour to make it an 
uncertainty. For it was a camp pro- 
verb— Pransus, paratus ; armed with 
his daily meal, the soldier is ready for 
service. It was not, however, that 
all meals, as Isidore imagined, were 
indiscriminately called prandium ; but 
that the one sole meal of the day, by 
accidents of war, might, and did, re- 
volve through all hours of the day. 
The first introduction of this mili- 
tary meal into Rome itself, would be 
through the honourable pedantry of 
old centurions &c., delighting (like 
the Trunnions, &c., of our navy) to 
keep up in pocoen life some image 
or memorial of their past experience, 
so wild, so full of peril, excitement, 
and romance, as Roman warfare must 
have been in those ages. Many non- 
military people for health’s sake, many 
as an excuse for eating early, many 


by way of interposing some refresh- 
ment between the stages of forensic 
business, would adopt this hurried and 
informal meal. Many would wish to 
see their sons adopting such a meal as 
a training for foreign service in par 
ticular, and for temperance in general, 
It would also be maintained by a 
solemn and very interesting comme- 
moration of this camp repast in Rome. 

This commemoration, because it has 
been grossly misunderstood by Sal- 
masius, (whose error arose from not 
marking the true point of a particular 
antithesis,) and still more, because it 
is a distinct confirmation of all we 
have said as to the military nature of 
prandium, we shall detach from the 
series of our illustrations, by placing it 
in a separate paragraph. 

On a set day the officers of the army 
were invited by Cesar to a banquet ; 
it was a circumstance expressly no- 
ticed in the invitation, by the proper 
officers of the palace, that the ban- 
) was not a “ ccena,” but a “ pran- 

ium.” What followed, in conse. 
quence? Why, that all the guests 
sate down in full military accoutre- 
ment; whereas, observes the historian, 
had it been a cena, the officers would 
have unbelted their swords; for, he 
adds, even in Cesar’s presence the 
officers lay aside their swords. The 
word prandium, in short, converted 
the palace into the imperial tent : and 
Cesar was no longer a civil emperor 
and princeps sendatis, but became a 
commander in-chief amongst a council 
of his staff, all belted and plumed, and 
in full military fig. 

On this principle we come to under- 
stand why it is—that, whenever the 
Latin poets speak of an army as 
taking food, the word used is always 
prandens and pransus ; and, when the 
word used is prandens, then always 
itis an army thatisconcerned. Thus 
Juvenal in a well-known satire— 


‘© Credimus altos 
Desiecasse amnes, epotaque flumina, Medo 





* Prandente.” 


Not cenante, observe : you might as 
well talk of an army taking tea and 
toast: Nor is that word ever applied 
toarmies. It is true that the converse 
is not so rigorously observed: nor 
ought it, from the explanations already 
given. Though no soldier dined, 
(caenabat,;) yet the citizen sometimes 
adopted the camp usage and teok a 
prandium. But generally the poets 
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use the word merely to mark the time 
of day. In that most humorous ap- 
peal of Persius—‘ Cur quis non pran- 
deat, hoc est?” Is this a sufficient 
reason for losing one’s prandium ?”’ 
He was obliged to say prandium, 
because no exhibitions ever could 
cause a man to lose his cena, since 
none were displayed at a time of day 
when any body in Rome would have 
attended. Just as, in alluding to a 
Parliamentary speech notoriously de- 
livered at midnight, an English sa- 
tirist must have said, is this a speech 
to furnish an argument for leaving 
one’s bed?—not as what stood foremost 
in his regard, but as the only thing 
that could be lost at the time of night. 
On this principle, also, viz. by 
going back to the military origin of 
prandium, we gain the interpretation 
of all the peculiarities attached to it: 
viz.—1, its early hour—2, its being 
taken in a standing posture—3, in the 
open air—4, the humble quality of its 
materials—bread and biscuit, (the 
main articles of military fare.) In all 
these circumstances of the meal, we 
read, most legibly written, the exotic 
and military character of the meal. 


Thus we have brought down our 
Roman friend to noonday, or even 
one hour later than noon, and to this 
moment the poor man has had nothing 
to eat. For, supposing him to be not 
impransus, and supposing him jentdsse 
beside ; yet it is evident, (we hope,) 
that neither one nor the other means 
more than what it was often called, 
Viz. Bexxieuos, or, in plain English, 
a mouthful. How long do we intend 
to keep him waiting? Reader, he will 
dine at three, or (supposing dinner put 
off to the latest) at four. Dinner 
was never known to be later than the 
tenth hour in Rome, which in summer 
would be past five; but for a far 
greater proportion of days would be 
near four in Rome, except for ome or 
two of the Emperors, whom the mere 
business attached to their unhappy 
station kept sometimes dinnerless till 
six. And so entirely was a Roman 
the creature of ceremony, that a na- 





tional n ng would proba have 
been celebrated, andthe * sad augurs” 
would have been called in to expiate 
the prodigy, Had the general dinner 
lingered beyond four. 

But, meantime, what has our friend 
been about since perhaps six or seven 
in the morning? After paying his 
little homage to his patronus, in what 
way has he fought with the great 
enemy Time since then? Why, reader, 
this illustrates one of the most inter- 
esting features in the Roman charac- 
ter. The Roman was the idlest of 
men. ‘* Man and boy,” he was * an 
idler in the land.”’ He called himself 
and his pals “* rerum dominos, gen 
temque togatam;” the gentry that 
wore the toga. Yes, and a pretty af- 
fair that “toga” was. Just figure to 
yourself, reader, the picture of a hard- 
working man, with horny hands like 
our hedgers, ditchers, weavers, por- 
ters, &c., setting to work on the 
high-road in that vast sweeping toga; 
filling with a strong gale like the main- 
sail of a frigate. Conceive the roars 
with which this magnificent figure 
would be received into the bosom of a 
poor-house detachment sent out to at- 
tack the stones on some new line of 
road, or a fatigue party of dustmen 
sent upon secret service. Had there 
been nothing left as a memorial of the 
Romans but that one relic—their im- 
measurable toga,*—we should have 
known that they were born and bred 
to idleness. In fact, except in war 
the Roman never did any thing at all 
but sun himself. Ut se apricaret was 

the final cause of peace in his opinion; 
in literal truth, that he might make 
an apricot of himself. The public ra- 
tions at all times supported thé poorest 
inhabitant of Rome if he wereacitizen. 
Hence it was that Hadrian was so 
astonished with the spectacle of Alex- 
andria, ** civitas opulenta, fecunda, in 
qua nemo vivat otiosus.” Here first he 
saw the spectacle of a vast city, se- 
cond only to Rome, where every man 
had something to do; “ podagrosi 
quod agant habent; habent cect quod 
faciant; ne chiragrict” (those with gout 
in the fingers) apud eos otiosi vivunt.” 





*"¢ Immeasurable toga.” It is very true that in the time of Augustus the toga had dis« 
appeared amongst the lowest plebs, and greatly Augustus was shocked at that spectacle. It 
is a very curious fact in itself, especially as expounding the main catise of the civil wars. 
Mere poverty, and the absence of bribery from Rome, whilst all popular competition for 


Offices drooped, can alone explain this remarkable revolution of dress« 
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No poor-rates levied upon the rest of 
the world for the benefit of their own 
paupers were there distributed gratis. 
The prodigious spectacle (so it seem- 
ed to Hadrian) was exhibited in Al- 
exandria, of all men earning their 
bread in the sweat of their brow. In 
Rome only, (and at one time in some 
of the Grecian states,) it was the very 
meaning of citizen that he could vote 
and be idle. 

In these circumstances, where the 
whole sum of life’s duties amounted to 
voting, all the business a man could 
have was to attend the public assem- 
blies, electioneering, or factious. 
These, and any judicial trial (public 
or private) that might happen to in- 
terest him for the persons concerned, 
or for the questions, amused him 
through the morning; that is, from 
eight till one. He might also extract 
some diversion from the columne, or 
pillars of certain porticoes to which 
they pasted advertisements. These 
affiches must have been numerous ; 
for all the girls in Rome who lost 
a trinket, or a pet bird, or a lap- 
dog, took this mode of angling in 
the great ocean of the public for the 
missing articles. 

But all this time we take for granted 
that there were no shows in a course 
of exhibition, either the dreadful ones 
of the amphitheatre, or the bloodless 
ones of the circus. If there were, 
then that became the business of all 
Romans; and it was a business which 
would have occupied him from day- 
light until the light began to fail. 
Here we see another effect from the 
scarcity of artificial light amongst the 
ancients. These magnificent shows 
went on by daylight. But how in- 
comparably greater would have been 
- the splendour by lamp-light! What a 
gigantic conception ! Eighty thousand 
human faces all revealed under one 
blaze of lamp-light! Lord Bacon saw 
the mighty advantage of candle-light 
for the pomps and glories ofthis world. 
But the poverty of the earth was the 
ultimate cause that the Pagan shows 
proceeded by day. Not that the mas- 








ters of the world, who rained Arabian 
odours and perfumed waters of the 
most costly description from a thou- 
sand fountains, simply to cool the 
summer heats, would have regarded 
the expense of light; cedar and other 
odorous woods burning upon vast al- 
tars, together with every variety of 
fragrant torch, would have. created 
light enough to shed a new day over 
the distant Adriatic. 

However, as there are no public 
spectacles, we will suppose, and the 
courts or political meetings, (if not 
closed altogether by superstition,) 
would at any rate be closed in the or- 
dinary course by twelve or one 
o'clock, nothing remains for him to do, 
before returning home, except perhaps 
to attend the pa/estra, or some public 
recitation of a poem written by a 
friend, but in any case to attend the 
public baths. For these the time 
varied ; and many people have thought 
it tyrannical in some of the Czsars 
that they imposed restraints on the 
time open for the baths; some, for 
instance, would not suffer them to 
open at all before two, and in any case, 
if you were later than four or five in 
summer, you would have to pay a fine 
which most effectually cleaned out the 
baths of all raff, since it was a sum 
that John Quires. could not have pro- 
duced to save his life. But it should 
be considered that the Emperor was 
the steward of the public resources for 
maintaining the baths in fuel, oil, at- 
tendance, repairs. We are prepared 
to show on a fitting occasion, that 
every fourth person * amongst the ci- 
tizens bathed daily, and non-citizens, 
of course, paid an extra sum. Now 
the population of Rome was far 
larger than has ever been hinted at 
except by Lipsius. But certain it is, 
that during the long peace of the 
first Caesars, and after the annonaria 
provisio, (that great pledge of popu- 
larity to a Roman prince,) had been 
increased by the corn tribute from 
the Nile, the Roman population took 
an immense lurch ahead. The sub- 
sequent increase of baths, whilst no 





* That boys in the Pretexta did not bathe in the public baths, is certain ; and most un- 






questionably that is the meaning of the expression in Juvenal so much disputed—‘* Nisi 


qui nondum ¢re lavantur.” By @s he means the ahenum, a common name for the public . 


bath, which was made of copper; in our navy, ‘‘ the coppers” is a name for the boilers. 
** Nobody believes in such tales except children,” is the meaning. This one exclusion 


cut off three-eighths of the Roman males, _ 
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decisively. And as citizenship ex- 
panded by means of the easy terms 
on which it could be had, so did the 
bathers multiply. The population of 
Rome in the century after Augustus, 
was far greater than during that era; 
and this, still acting as a vortex to the 
rest of the world, may have been one 
great motive with Constantine for 
‘‘ transferring ’’ the capital eastwards ; 
in reality, for breaking up one monster 
capital into two of more manageable 
dimensions. ‘Two o’clock was often 
the earliest hour at which the public 
baths were opened. But in Martial’s 
time a man could go without blushing 


(salva fronte) at eleven, though even’ 


then two o'clock was the meridian hour 
for the great uproar of splashing, and 
swimming, and “ larking” in the end- 
less baths of endless Rome. 

And now, at last, bathing” finished, 
and the exercises of the palestra, at 
half-past two, or three, our friend finds 
his way home—not again to leave it 
for that day. He is now a new man ; 
refreshed, oiled with perfumes, his 
dust washed off by hot water, and 
ready for enjoyment. These were the 
things that determined the time for 
dinner. Had there been no other 
proof that cana was the Roman din- 
ner, this is an ample one. Now first 
the Roman was fit for dinner, in a 
condition of luxurious ease ; business 
over—that day’s load of anxiety laid 
aside—his cuticle, as he delighted to 
talk, cleansed and polished—nothing 
more to do or to think of until the 
next morning : he might now go and 
dine ; and get drunk with a safe con- 
science. Besides, if he does not get 
dinner now, when will he get it? For 
most demonstrably he has taken no- 
thing yet which comes near in value to 
that basin of soup which many of our- 
selves take at the Roman hour of bath- 
ing. No: we have kept our man fast- 
ing as yet. It is to be hoped that 
something is coming at last. 

It does come :—Dinner, the great 
meal of ** cena ;” the meal sacred to 
hospitality and genial pleasure, comes 
now to fill up the rest of the day, until 
light fails altogether. 

Many people are of opinion that the 
Romans only understood what the ca- 
pabilities of dinner were. It is certain 
that they were the first great people 
that discovered the true secret and 
meaning of dinner, the great office 
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Dinner Real and Reputed. — 
old ones were neglected, proves that- 


which it fulfils, and which we in Eng- 
land are now so generally acting on. 
Barbarous nations, and none were, in 
that respect, more barbarous than our 
own ancestors, made this capital blun- 
der: The brutes, if you asked them 
what was the use of dinner, what it was 
meant for, stared at you and replied, 
as a horse would reply if you put the 
same question about his provender, 
that it was to give him strength for 
finishing his work! Therefore, if you 
point your telescope back to antiquity 
about twelve’or one o'clock in the day- 
time, you will descry our most worthy 
ancestors all eating for their very lives, 
eating as dogs eat; viz. in bodily fear 
that some other dog will come and take 
their dinner away. What swelling of 
the veins in the temples! (see Boswell’s 
natural history of Dr Johnson at din- 
ner ;) what intense and rapid degluti- 
tion! what odious clatter of knives and 
plates ! what silence of the human 
voice! what gravity! what fury in the 
libidinous eyes with which they contem- 
plate the dishes! Positively it was an 
indecent spectacle to see Dr Johnson at 
dinner. But, above all, what maniacal 
haste and hurry, as if the fiend were 
waiting with red-hot pincers to lay hold 
of the hindmost ! 


Oh, reader, do you recognise in this 
abominable picture your respected an- 


cestors and ours? Excuse us for say- . 
ing—* what monsters!” We havea 
right to call our own ancestors mons 
sters; and, if so, we must have the» 
same right over yours. For Dr Southey 
has shown plainly in the Doctor,” 
that every man having four grand pa- 
rents in the second stage of ascent, 
(each of whom having four, therefore,) 
sixteen in the third, and so on, long 
before you get to the Conquest, every 
man and woman then living in England 
will be wanted to make up the sum of 
my, separate ancestors ; consequently, 
you must take your ancestors out of 
the very same fund, or (if you are too 
proud for that) you must go without 
ancestors. So that, your ancestors 
being clearly mine, I have aright in law 
to call the whole ‘‘kit” of them mon« 
sters. Quod erat demonstrandum. 
Really and upon our honour, it makes 
one, for the moment, ashamed of one’s 
descent one would wish to disinherit 
one’s-self backwards, and (as Sheridan 
says in the Rivals) to ‘‘ cut the con- 
nexion.” Wordsworth hasan admirable 
picture in Peter Bell of “a snug party 
3G 
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in a parlour,” removed into limbus 
patrum for their offences in the flesh :— 


‘*‘ Cramming, as they on earth were 
cramm’d ; 
All sipping wine, all sipping tea; 
But, as you by their faces see, 
All silent, and all d—d.” 


How well does that one word describe 
those venerable ancestral dinners— 
% allsilent!"’ Contrast this infernal 
Silence of voice and fury of eye with 
the * risus amabilis,” the festivity, the 
social kindness, the music, the wine, 
the “dulcis insania,” of a Roman 
« cona.” We mentioned four tests 
for determining what meal is, and what 
is not, dinner: we may now add a 
fifth, viz: the spirit of festal joy and 
elegant enjoyment, of anxiety laid 
aside, and of honourable social plea- 
sure put on like a marriage garment. 
And what caused the difference be- 
tween our ancestors and the Romans? 
Simply this—the error of interposing 
dinner in the middle of business, thus 
courting all the breezes of angry feel- 
ing that may happen to blow from the 
business yet to come, instead of finish- 
ing, absolutely closing, the account 
with this world’s troubles before you 
sit down. That unhappy interpola- 
tion ruined all. Dinner was an ugly 
little parenthesis between two still 
uglier clauses of a tee-totally ugly sen- 
tence. Whereas with us, their en- 
lightened posterity, to whom they 
have the honour to be ancestors, din- 
ner is a great reaction. There lies 
our conception of the matter. It grew 
out of the very excess of the evil. 
When business was moderate, dinner 
was allowed to divide and bisect it. 
When it swelled into that vast strife 
and agony, as one may call it, that 
boils along the tortured streets of 
modern London or other capitals, 
men began to see the necessity of an 
adequate counterforce to push against 
this overwhelming torrent, and thus 
maintain the equilibrium. Were it 
not for the soft relief of a six o’clock 
dinner, the gentle manner succeeding 
to the boisterous hubbub of the day, 
the soft glowing lights, the wine, the 
intellectual conversation, life in Lon- 
don is now come to such a pass that 
in two years all nerves would sink 
before it. But for this periodic reac- 
tion, the modern business which draws 
so cruelly on the brain, and so little 
on the hands, would overthrow that 


[Dee. 
organ in all but those of coarse 1 
nization. Dinner it is, meaning by 
dinner the whole complexity of at. - 
tendant circumstances, which saves 
the modern brain-working men from 
going mad. 

This revolution as to dinner was 
the greatest in virtue and value ever 
accomplished. In fact, those are al- 
ways the most operative revolutions 
which are brought about through so- 
cial or domestic changes. A nation 
must be barbarous, neither could it 
have much intellectual business, which 
dined in the morning. They could 
not be at easeinthe morning. So much 


_must be granted: every day has its 


separate quantum, its dose (as the 
doctrinists of rent phrase it) of an- 
xiety, that could not be digested so 
soon as noon. No man will say 
it. He, therefore, who dined at noon, 
was willing to sit down squalid as he 

was, with his dress unchanged, his — 
cares not washed off. And what follows 
from that? Why, that to him, to such 
acanine or cynical specimen of the ge- 
nus homo, dinner existed only as a phy- 
sical event, a mere animal relief, a mere 
carnal enjoyment. For what, we de- 
mand, did this fleshly creature differ 
from the carrion crow, or the kite, or 
the vulture, or the cormorant? A 
French judge in an action upon a wager, 
laid it down in law, that man only had 
abouche, all other animals had a gueule : 
only with regard to the horse, in con- 
sideration of his beauty, nobility, use, 
and in honour of the respect with 
which man regarded him, by the 
courtesy of Christendom, he might be 
allowed to have a bouche, and his re- 
proach of brutality, if not taken away, 
might thus be hidden. But surely, of 


*the rabid animal who is caught dining 


at noon-day, the homo ferus, who af- 

fronts the meridian sun like Thyestes 

and Atreus, by his inhuman meals, we 

are, by parity of reason, entitled to 

say, that he has a “maw,” (so has 

Milton’s Death,) but nothing resem- 

bling stomach. And to this vile man 

a philosopher would say—“ Go away, 

sir, and come back to me two or three 

centuries hence, when you have learn- 

ed to be a reasonable creature, and to 

make that physico-intellectual thing 

out of dinner which it was meant to 

be, and is capable of becoming.” In- 
Henry VII.’s time the court dined at 

eleven in the forenoon, Buteventhat — 
hour was considered so shockingly 





late in the French ‘court, that Louis 
XII. aetually had his grey hairs 
brought down with sorrow to the grave, 
by changing his regular hour of half- 
past nine for eleven, in gallantry to his 
young English bride.* He fell a vic. 
tim to late hours in the forenoon. In 
Cromwell's time they dined at one p.m. 
One century and a half had carried 
them on by two hours. Doubtless, 
old cooks and scullions wondered what 
the world would come to next. Our 
French neighbours were in the same 
predicament. But they far surpassed 
us in veneration for the meal. They 
actually dated from it. Dinner con- 
stituted thegreatera oftheday. L’apres 
diner is almost the sole date which 
you find in Cardinal De Retz’s me- 
moirs of the Fronde. Dinner was 
their Hegira—dinner was their line in 
traversing the ocean ofday: they crossed 
the equator when they dined. Oar 
English revolution came next; it made 
some little difference, we have heard 
people say, in Church and State; but 
its great effects were perceived in din- 
ner. People now dined at two. So 
dined Addison for his last thirty years; 
so dined Pope, who was coeval with 
the revolution through his entire life. 


Precisely as the rebellion of 1745 arose, 
did people (but observe, very great 


people) advance to four p.m. Phi- 
losophers, who watch the “ semina 
rerum,” and the first symptoms of 
change, had perceived this alteration 
singing in the upper air like a coming 
storm some little time before. About 
the year 1740, Pope complains to a 
friend of Lady Suffolk’s dining so late 
as four. Young people may bear 
those things, he observes; but as to 
himself, now turned of fifty, if sueh 
doings went on, if Lady Suffolk would 
adopt such strange hours, he must 
really absent himself from Marble Hill. 
Lady Suffolk had a right to please her- 
self: he himself loved her. But if 
‘she would persist, all which remained 
for a decayed poet was respectfully to 
‘cut his stick, and retire.” Whether 


ee 


-seat of learning, 
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Pope ever put up with four o'clock 
dinners again, we have vainly sought 
to fathom. Some things advance con- 
tinuously, like a flood or a fire, which 
always make an end of A, eat and di- 
gest it, before they goon to B. Other 
things advance per saltum—they do 
not silently cancer their way onwards, 
but lie as still as a snake after they have 
made some notable conquest, then when 
unobserved they make themselves up 
*¢ for mischief,” and take a flying bound 
onwards. Thus advanced dinner, and 
by these fits got into the territory of 
evening. And ever as it made a motion 
onwards, it found the nation more — 
civilized (elsethe change would not have 
been effected,) and raised them to a 
still higher civilisation. The next re- 
lay on that line of road, the next re- 
peating frigate, is Cowper in his poem 
on Conversation. He speaks of four 
o'clock as still the elegant hour for 
dinner—the hour for the /autiores and 
the lepidi homines. Now this was 
written about 1780, or a little earlier ; 
perhaps, therefore, just one generation 
after Pope’s Lady-Suffolk. But then 
Cowper was living amongst the rural 
gentry, not in high life; yet, again, 
Cowper was nearly connected by blood 
with the eminent W hig house of Cowper, 
and acknowledgedasakinsman. About 
twenty-five years after this, wemay take 
Oxford as a good exponent of the na- 
tional advance. Asa magnificent body 
of ‘ foundations,” endowed by kings, 
and resorted to by the flower of the 
national youth, Oxford is always ele- 
gant and even splendid in her habits. 
Yet on the other hand, as a grave 
and feeling the 
weight of her position in the com- 
monwealth, she is slow to move: she 
is inert as she should be, having the 
functions of resistance assigned to her 
against the popular instinct of move- 
ment. Now, in Oxford, about 1804.5, 
there was a general move in the dinner 
hour, Those colleges who dined at 
three, of which there were still several, 
now dined at four: those who had 





* «His young English bride :” —The case of an old man, or one reputed old, mar- 
rying a very girlish wife, is always too much for the gravity of history; and, rather 
than lose the joke, the historian prudently disguises the age, which after all, was little 


above fifty. 


And the very persons who insist on the late dinner as the proxi. 


mate cause of death, elsewhere insinuate something else, not so decorously expressed. 
It is odd that this amiable prince, so memorable as having been a martyr to late 
dining at eleven a.m., was the same person who is so equally memorable for the noble 
answer about a King of France not remembering the wrongs of a Duke of Orleans, 
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dined at four now translated their hour 
to five. These continued good general 
hours, but still amongst the more in- 
tellectual orders, till about Waterloo. 
After that era, six, which had been 
somewhat of a gala hour, was promoted 
to the fixed station of dinner-time in 
ordinary ; and there perhaps it will 
rest through centuries. For a more 
festal dinner, seven, eight, nine, ten, 
have all been in requisition since then ; 
but we have not yet heard of any man’s 
dining later than 10 P.M., except in 
that single classical instance (so well 
remembered from our father Joe) of 
an Irishman who must have dined much 
later than ten, because his servant pro- 
tested, when others were enforcing 
the dignity of their masters by the late- 
ness of their dinner hours, that his 
master dined “ to-morrow.” 

Were the Romans not as barbarous 

‘as our own ancestors at one time? 
Most certainly they were ; in their pri- 
Mitive ages they took their cana at 
noon,* that was before they hadlaid aside 
their barbarism ; before they shaved : 
it was during their barbarism, and in 
consequence of their barbarism, that 
they timed their cena thus unseason- 
ably. And this is made evident by the 
fact, that, so long as they erred in the 
hour, they erred in the attending cir- 
cumstances. At this period they had 
no music at dinner, no festal graces, 
and no reposing upon sofas. They sate 
bolt upright in chairs, and were as 
grave as our ancestors, as rabid, and 
doubtless as furiously in haste. 

With us the revolution has been 
equally complex. We donot, indeed, 
adopt the luxurious attitude of semi- 
recumbency ; our climate makes that 
less requisite ; and moreover the Ro- 
mans had no knives and forks, which 
could scarcely be used in that posture: 
they ate with their fingers from dishes 
already cut up—whence the peculiar 


Dinner Real and Reputed. 
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force of Seneca’s * post quod non 
sunt lavande manus.” But exactly 
in proportion as our dinner has ad- 
vanced towards evening, have we and 
has that advanced in circumstances 
of elegance, of taste, of intellectual 
value.” That by itself would be much. 
Infinite would be the gain for any 
people that it had ceased to be brutal, 
animal, fleshly ; ceased to regard the 
chief meal of the day as a ministration 
only to an animal necessity ; that they 
had raised it to a far higher standard ; 
associated it with social and humaniz- 
ing feelings, with manners, with graces 
both moral and intellectual; moral in 
the self-restraint ; intellectual in the 
fact, notorious to all men, that the 
chief arenas for the easy display of 
intellectual power are at our dinner 
tables. But dinner has now even a 
greater function than this; as the 
fervour of our day’s business increases, 
dinner is continually more needed in 
its office of a great reaction. We 
repeat that, at this moment, but for 
the daily relief of dinner, the brain of 
all men who mix in the strife of capi- 
tals would be unhinged and thrown off 
its centre. ~ 

If we should suppose the case of a 
nation taking three equidistant meals 
all of the same material and the same 
quantity, all milk for instance, it would 
be impossible for Thomas Aquinas 
himself to say which was or was not 
dinner. The case would be that of 
the Roman ancile which dropped 
fromthe skies ; to preventits ever being 
stolen, the priests made eleven fac- 
similes of it, that the thief, seeing the 
hopelessness of distinguishing the true 
one, might let all alone. And the 
result was, that, in the next genera- 
tion, nobody could point to the true 
one. But our dinner, the Roman 
cena, is distinguished from the rest 
by far more than the hour ; it is dis- 
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* © Took their coena at noon.”—And, by the way, in order to show how little 


cena had to do with any evening hour (though, in any age but that of our fathers, four 
in the afternoon would never have been thought an evening hour in the sense implied by 
supper, )—the Roman gourmands and bons vivants continued through the very last ages of 
Rome to take their cena, when more than usually sumptuous, at noon, ‘This, indeed, 
all people did occasionally, just as we sometimes give a dinner even now so early as 
four r.m., under the name of a dejeuner d la fourchette. Those who took their cena so 
early as this, were said de die cenare—to begin dining from high day. Just as the lime 
in Horace—“ Ut jugulent homines surgunt de nocte latrones,” does not mean that the 
robbers rise when others are going to bed, viz., at nightfall, but at midnight. For, says 
one of the three best scholars of this earth, de die, de nocte, mean from that hour which 
was most fully, most intensely day or night: viz.—the centre, the meridian, This one 
fact is surely a clencher as to the question whether cena meant dinner or supper, 
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tinguished by great functions, and 
by still greater capacities. It is most 
beneficial ; it may become more so. 

In saying this, we point to the light- 
er graces of music, and conversation 
more varied, by which the Roman 
cena was chiefly distinguished from 
our dinner. We are far from agree- 
ing with Mr Croly, that the Roman 
meal was more “ intellectual” than 
ours. On the contrary, ours is the 
more intellectual by much: we have 
far greater knowledge, far greater 
means for making it such.. In fact, 
the fault of our meal is—that it is too 
intellectual : of too severe a character : 
too political: too much tending, in 
many hands, to disquisition. Recipro- 
cation of question and answer, variety 
of topics, shifting of topics, are points 
not sufficiently cultivated. In all else 
we assent to the following passage 
from Mr Croly’s eloquent Salathiel :— 

‘“‘ If an ancient Roman could start 
from his slumber into the midst of 
European life, he must look with scorn 
on its absence of grace, elegance, and 
fancy. But it is in its festivity, and 
most of all in its banquets, that he 
would feel the incurable barbarism of 
the Gothic blood. Contrasted with the 
fine displays that made the table of the 
Roman noble a picture, and threw 
over the indulgence of appetite the col- 
ours of the imagination, with what eyes 
must he contemplate the tasteless and 
commonplace dress, the coarse atten. 
dants, the meagre ornament, the want 
of mirth, music, and intellectual inter. 
est—the whole heavy machinery that 
converts the feast into the mere drudg- 
ery of devouring !” 

Thus far the reader knows already 
that we dissent violently ; and by look- 
ing back he will see a picture of our 
ancestors at dinner, in which they re- 
hearse the very part in relation to our- 
selves that Mr Croly supposes all 
moderns to rehearse in relation to the 
Romans ; but in the rest of the beau- 
tiful description, the positive, though 
not the comparative part, we must all 
concur :— 

“ The guests before me were fifty 
or sixty splendidly dressed men,” (they 
were in fact Titus and his staff, then 
occupied with the siege of Jerusalem,) 
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*‘ attended by a crowd of domestics, 
attired with scarcely less splendour ; 
for no man thought of coming to the 
banquet in the robes of ordinary life. 
The embroidered couclies, themselves 
striking objects, allowed the ease of 
position at once delightful in the relax 
Ing climates of the South, and capable 
of combining with every grace of the 
human figure. At a slight distance, 
the table loaded with plate glittering 
under a profusion of lamps, and sur- 
rounded by couches thus covered by 


rich draperies, was like acentral source . . 


of light radiating in broad .shafts of 
every brilliant hue. The wealth of the 
Patricians, and their intercourse with 
the Greeks, made them masters of the 
first performances*of the arts. Copies 
of the most famous statues, and groups 
of sculpture in the precious metals ; 
trophies of victories ; models of tem- 
ples; were mingled with vases of 


flowers and lighted perfumes. Finally, 
covering and closing all, was a vast 
scarlet canopy, which combined the 
groups beneeth to the eye, and threw 
the whole into the form that a painter 
would love.” ‘ 
Mr Croly then goes on to insist on 


the intellectual embellishments of the 
Roman dinner,; their variety, their 
grace, their adaptation to a festive pur- 
pose. The truth is, our English ima- 
gination, more profound than the Ro- 
man, is also more gloomy, less gay, 
less riante. That accounts for our 
want of the gorgeous triclinium, with 
its scarlet draperies, and for many other 
differences both to the eye and to the 
understanding. But both we and the 
Romans agree in the main point; we 
both discovered the true purpose which 
dinner might serve,—1. to throw the 
grace of intellectual enjoyment over 
an animal necessity ; 2. to relieve and 
antagonize the toil of brain incident to 
high forms of social life. 

Our object has been to point the eye 
to this fact; to show uses imperfectly 
suspected in a recurring accident of 
life: to show a steady tendency to that 
consummation ; by holding up, as in 
a mirror, (together with occasional 
glimpses of hidden corners in history,) 
the corresponding revolution silently 
going on in a great people of antiquity, 
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TEN THOUSAND A-YEAR! 


Part II. 


Fortuna szvo leta negotio, et 






Ludum insolentem ludere pertinax, 
Transmutat incertos honores, 
Nune mihi, nune alii benigna. 
Laudo manentem: si celeres quatit 
Pennas, resigno que dedit, et mea 
Virtute me invoivo, probamque 
Pauperiem sine dote quero. 


Tirmovse continued in what he 
doubtless imagined to be a devont 
frame of mind, for several minutes 
after quitting the church at the door 
of which I left him. But close by the 
aforesaid church, the devil had a 
thriving little establishment, in the 
shape of a cigar-shop; in which a 
showily dressed young Jewess sat be- 
hind the counter, right underneath a 
glaring gas-light—with a thin stripe 
of greasy black velvet across her fore- 
head, and long ringlets that rested on 
her shoulders—bandying slang with 
two or three other such puppies as 
Titmouse and MHuckaback. Our 
friends entered and purchased a cigar 
a-piece, which they lit on the spot; 
and after each of them had exchanged 
an impudent wink with the Jewess, 
out they went, puffing away—all the 
remains of their piety! When they 
had come to the end of their cigars 
they parted, each speeding homeward. 
Titmouse, on reaching his lodgings, 
sunk into profound depression. He 
felt an awful conviction that his visit 
to the cigar-shop had entirely spoiled 
the effect of his previous attendance 
at the church, and that, if so disposed, 
he might now sit and whistle for his 
ten thousand a-year. Thoughts such 
as these drove him nearly distracted. 
If, indeed, he had foreseen having 
to go through such another week as 
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by certain new performers as would 
suffice to revive the corpse, (if it were 
a corpse that had ever had a spark of 
sense or spirit in it,) and make it kick 
the coroner out of the room. But to 
one of so high an ambition as Tittlebat | 
Titmouse, how delightful would it 
not have been, to anticipate becoming 
(what had been quite impracticable 
during life) the object of public atten- 
tion after his death—by means of a 
flaming dissertation by the coroner 
upon his own zeal and spirit—the na- 
ture and extent of his rights, powers, | 
and duties ;—when high doctors are 
brow-beaten, the laws set at defiance, 
and public decency plucked by the 
beard, and the torn fut bleeding hearts 
of surviving relatives still further 
agonized by an exposure, all quivering 
under the recent stroke, to the gaping 
vulgar! Indeed, I sometimes think 
that the object of certain coroners, 
now-a-days, is twofold,—first, publi¢ 
=—to disgust people with suicide, by 
showing what horrid proceedings will 
take place over their carcasses ; and 
secondly, private—to get the means 
of studying anatomy by post mortems, 
which the said coroner never could pro- 
cure’m his own practice ; whichenables 
us to account for some things one has 
lately seen, viz. that if a man come 
to his death by means of a waggon | 
crushing his legs, the coroner institutes 











the one just over, I think it not impos- 
sible that before the arrival of the 
ensuing Sunday, Mr Titmouse might 
have afforded a little employment to 
that ancient but gloomy functionary, 
a coroner, and his jury. At that time, 
however, inquests of this sort were 
matter-of-fact and melancholy affairs 
enough ; which I doubt not would 
have been rather a dissuasive from 
suicide, in the estimation of one who 
might be supposed ambitious.of the 
eclat of a modern inquest ; where, in- 
deed, such strange antics are played 


of the /ungs and heart. I take it tobe | 
getting now into a rule—the propriety | 
whereof, some people think, cannot |W) 
be doubted—namely, that bodies ought | “Vy 
now to be opened only to prove, | 
that they ought not to have been open- | 
ed; an inquest must be held, in order | 
to demonstrate that it need not have © 
been held, except that certain fees | 
thereby find their way into the pocket 
of the aforesaid coroner, which would 
otherwise not have done so. In short, — 
such a coroner as I have in my eye 


an exact examination of the structure | ¥ 
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may be compared to a great a 
ting on a corpse, furiously chatterin 
and spitting at all around it; and 
am glad that it hath at last had wit 
enough first to shut the door before 
proceeding to its horrid tricks. 
Touching the moral of suicide, it is 
a way which some have of cutting the 
Gordian knot of the difficulties of life ; 
which having been done, possibly the 
very first thing that is made manifest 
to the spirit, after taking its mad leap 
in the dark, is—how very easily the 
said knot might have been uNTIED ; 
nay,.that it was on the very point of 
being untied, ifthe impatient spirit 
had stayed only a moment longer :— 
a dismal discovery, which may excite 
ineffable grief at the folly and horror 
of the crime of which such spirit has 
been guilty. But ah! it is too late! 
The triumphant fiend has secured his 
victim. I said it was not impossible 
that Mr Titmoyse might, under the 
circumstances alluded to, have done 
the deed which has called forth the 
above very natural and profound re- 
flexions ;* but, upon the whole, it is 
hardly probable, for he knew that by 
doing so he would (first) irreparably 
injure society, by depriving it of an 
enlightened and invaluable member; 
(secondly,) inflict great indignity on 
his precious body, of which, during life, 
he had always taken the most affec- 
tionate care, by securing for it a 
burial in a cross road, at night time, 
with a stake run through it,* and 
moreover, peril the little soul that had 
jast leaped out of it, by not having 
any burial-service said over his afore- 
said remains; and (lastly) lose all 
chance of enjoying Ten Thousand a- 
Year—at least upon earth. I own I 
was a little startled (as I daresay was 
the reader) at a passage of mournful 
significance in Mr Titmouse's last 
letter to Messrs Quirk,’ Gammon, and 
Soap, viz. “ How full of trouble I am, 
often thinking of death, which is the 
end of every thing ;” but on carefully 
_ considering the context, I am disposed 
to think that the whole was only a de- 
vice of Titmouse's, either to rouse the 
fears, or stimulate the feelings, or ex- 
cite the hopes, of the three arbiters of 
his destiny to whom it was addressed. 
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Mr Gammon, he thought, might be: 
thereby moved to pity; while Mr 
Quirk would probably be operated 
upon by fears, lest the sad contingency 
pointed at might deprive the house of 
one who would richly repay their ex- 
ertions ; and by hopes of indefinite 
advantage, if they could by any means 
prevent its happening. I have often 
questioned Titmouse on the subject, 
but he would only wink his eye, and 
say that he * knew what to be at” as 
wellas any one! That these gentlemen 
really did keenly serutinize, and care- 
fully weigh every expression in that 
letter, ridiculous as it was, and con- 
temptible as, I fear, it showed its writer 
to be, is certain ; but it did not oceur 
to them to compare with it, at least, 
the spirit and intention of their own 
answer to it. Did the latter docu- 
ment contain less cunning and insin- 
cerity, because it was couched in some- 
what superior phraseology? They 
could conceal their selfish and 
over-reaching designs, while poor 
Titmouse exposed all his little mean- 
mindedness and hypocrisy, simply be- 
cause he had notlearned how to conceal 
it effectually. *T'was indeed a battle 
for the very same object, but between 
unequal combatants. Each was trying 
to take the other in. If Messrs Quirk, 
Gammon, and Snap despised and 
lothed the man to whom they exhi- 
bited such anxious courtesy, Titmouse 
hated and feared those whom his inte- 
rests compelled him for a while to con- 
ciliate. Was there, in fact, a pin to 
choose between them — except, per- 
haps, that Titmouse was, in a manner, 
excused by his necessities? But, in the 
meanwhile, his circumstances were 
becoming utterly desperate. He con- 
tinued to endure great suffering at Mr 
Tag-rag’s during the day—the con- 
stant butt of the ridicule and insult of 
his amiable companions, and the victim 
of his employer's vile spirit of hatred 
and oppression. His spirit, (such as it 
was,) in short, was very nearly broken. 
Though he séized every opportunit 
that offered to enquire for another si- 
tuation, he was unsuccessful ; for all 
whom he applied to spoke of the strict 
character they should require, “ before 
taking a new hand into their establish- 
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* A very learned person tells me that this mode of treating the remains of a felo de 
se, though prevailing at the time when the events occurred whch are above narrated, 
was soon afterwards (i. e. on the 8th July 1823) abolished by Act of Parliament, 
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ment.” His occupation at nights, after 
quitting the shop, was twofold only— 
either to call upon Huckaback, (whose 
sympathy, however, he was exhausting 
rapidly,) or solace his feelings by walk- 
ing down to Saffron Hill, and lingering 
about the closed office of Messrs Quirk, 
Gammon, and Snap—there was a kind 
of gratification even in that! He once 
or twice felt flustered even on catching 
a glimpse of the old housekeeper re- 
turning from some littleerrand. How 
he would have rejoiced to get into her 
good graces, and accompany her into 
even the kitchen—when he would be 
in the premises, and conversing with 
one of the establishment of those who 
he believed could, with a stroke of 
their pens, turn this wilderness of a 
world into a paradise for him! But he 
dared not make any overtures in that 
quarter, for fear of their getting to the 
notice of the dreaded Messrs Quirk, 
Gammon, and Snap. 

At length, no more than three or four 
shillings stood between him and utter 
destitution ; and the only person in the 
world whom he could apply to for even 
the most trivial assistance, was Huck- 
aback—whom, however, he knew to 
be scarcely any better off than him- 
self; and whom, moreover, he felt to 
be treating him more and more coldly, 
as the week wore on without his 
hearing of any the least tidings from 
Saffron Hill. _Huckaback evidently 
felt now scarcely any interest or plea- 
sure in the visits of his melancholy 
friend, and was plainly disinclined to 
talk about his affairs. At length he 
quite turned up his nose with disgust, 
whenever Titmouse took out the well- 
worn note of Messrs Quirk, Gammon, 
and Snap, which was almost drop- 
ping in pieces with being constantly 
earried about in his pocket, taken in 
and out, and folded and unfolded, for 
the purpose of conning over itscontents, 
as if there might yet linger init some 
hitherto undiscovered source of consd- 
lation. Poor Titmouse, therefore, 
looked at it on every such occasion 
with as eager and vivid an interest as 
ever ; but it was glanced at by Huck- 
aback with a half-averted eye, and a 
cold, drawling, yawning “ Ya—a—as 
—Isee—I—dare—say!” As his im- 
pressions of Titmouse’s bright pros- 
— were thus being rapidly effaced, 
‘his smarting recollection of the drub- 
bing he had received became distincter 
and more frequent ; his feelings of re- 
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sentment more lively, and not the less 
so, because the expression of them 
had been stifled, (while he had con- 
sidered the star of Titmouse to be 
in the ascendant,) till the time for 
setting them into motion and action 
had gone by. In fact the presence of 
Titmouse, suggesting such thoughts 
and recollections, became intolerable 
to Huckaback ; and Titmouse’s per- 
ceptions (dull'as they naturally were, 
but a little quickened by recent suf- 
fering,) gave him more and more 
distinct notice of this circumstance, at 
the precise time when he meditated ap- 
plying for the loan of a few shillings. 
These feelings made him as humble 
towards Huckaback, and as patient of 
hisinereasing rudeness and ill-humour, 
as he felt abject towards Messrs Quirk, 
Gammon, and Snap; for, unless he 
could succeed in wringing some tri- 
fling loan from Huckaback, (if he 
really had it in his power to advance 
him any thing,) he could not conjec- 
ture what was to become of him. Va- 
rious faint but unadroit hints and 
feelers of his had been thrown away ; 
for Huckaback either did not, orcould 
not,comprehend them. But at length 
a sudden and fearful pressure compel- 
led him to speak out. Gripe, the col- 
lector, called one morning for the 
poor’s rates due from Mrs Squallop, 
(Titmouse’s landlady,) and cleaned 
her out of almost every penny of ready 
money which she had by her. This 
threw the good woman upon her re« 
sources, to replenish her empty pocket 
—and down she came upon Titmouse 
—or rather, up she went to him; for 
his heart sunk within him one night on 
his return from the shop, having only 
just taken off his hat and lit his can- 
dle, as he heard the fat old terma- 
gaut’s well-known heavy step ascend- 
ing the stairs, and approaching nearer 
and nearer to his door. Her loud impe- 
rative single knock vibrated through 
his heart, and he was ready to drop. 

“ Oh, Mrs Squallop! How d’ye 
do, Mrs Squallop ?”” commenced Tit- 
mouse, faintly, when he had opened 
the door ;  Won’t youtake achair?” 
offering to the panting dame almost 
the only chair he had. 

«* No—I[ ain't come to stay, Mr Tit- 
mouse, because, d’ye see, in coorse 
you've got a pound, at least, ready for 
me, as you promised long ago—and 
never more welcome; there's old 

Gripe been here to-day, and had his 
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hodious rates—(drat the poor, say I! 
them as can’t work should starve !— 
rates is arobbery !)—but howsomdever 
he’s cleaned me out to-day; so, in 
coorse, I come up to you. Gotit?” 

«« [—I_—I—’pon my life, Mrs Squal- 
lop, I'm uncommon sorry” —— 

«¢ Oh, bother your sorrow, Mr Tit- 
mouse !—out with the needful, for I 
can’t stop palavering here.”’ 

«TI can’t, so help me ——!” 
gasped Titmouse, with the calmness 
of desperation. 

« You can’t! And, marry, sir, why 
not, may I make bold to ask?” en- 
quired Mrs Squallop, after a moment's 
pause, striving to choke down her 
rage. ' 

‘* P’r'aps you can get blood out of 
a stone, Mrs Squallop; it's what I 
can’t,” replied Titmouse, striving to 
screw his courage up to the sticking 
place, to encounter one who was plainly 
bent upon mischief. “ I’ve got two 
shillings—there they are,” throwing 
them on the table; “ and cuss me if 
I’ve another rap in the world; there, 
ma'am |” 

«* You're a liar, then, that’s flat!” 
exclaimed Mrs Squallop, slapping her 
hand upon the table, with a violence 
that made the candle quiver on it, and 
almost fall down. ‘ You have the 
himperance,” said she, commencing 
the address she had been preparing in 
her own mind ever since Mr Gripe 
had quitted her house, ‘to stand there 
and tell me you’ve got nothing in the 
world but them two shillings! Heugh ! 
Out on you, you oudacious fellow !— 
you jack-a-dandy! Yow tell me you 
haven’t got more than them two shil- 
lings, and yet turns out every Sunday 
morning of your life like a lord, with 
your pins, and your rings, and your 
chains, and your fine coat, and your 
gloves, and your spurs, and your 
dandy cane—ough! you whipper- 
snapper! You're a cheat—you're a 
swindler, jack-a-dandy! You're the 
contempt of the whole court, you are, 
you jack-a-dandy! You've got all my 
rent on your back, and have had every 
Sunday for three months, you cheat! 
—you low fellow!—you ungrateful 
chap! You're a-robbing the widow 
and fatherless! Look at me, and my 
six fatherless children down there, you 
good-for-nothing, nasty, proud puppy ! 
—eugh! it makes mesick to see you. 
You dress yourself out like my lord 
mayor! You've bought a gold chain 
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with my rent, you rascally cheat! 
You dress yourself out ?—Ha, ha!— __ 
you're a nasty, mean-looking, humpty-~ _ 

dumpty, carroty-headed ”’ 

** You'd better not say that again, 
Mrs Squallop.” 

“* Not say it again!—ha, ha! 
Hoighty-toighty, carroty-haired jack- 
a-dandy !—why, you hop-o-my-thumb! 
d’ye think I won't say whatever I 
choose, and in my own house? You're 
a Titmouse by name and by nature ; 
there ain’t a cockroach crawling down 
stairs that ain’t more respectable-like 
and better behaved than you. You're 
a himpudent cheat, and dandy, and 
knave, and a liar, and a red-haired 
rascal—and that in your teeth! Ough! 





Your name stinks in the court. You're 


a-taking of every body in as will trust 
you to a penny’s amount. There's 
poor old Cox, the tailor, with a sick 
wife and children, whom you've cheat- 
ed this many months, all of his not 
having spirit to summons you! But 
Iliset him upon you; you see if I 
don’t—and I'll have my own, too, or 
I wouldn't give that for the laws!” 
shouied Mrs Squallop, at the same 
time snapping her fingers in his face, 
and then pausing for breath after her 
eloquent invective. 

*¢ Now, what zs the use,” said Tit- 
mouse, gently, being completely cow- 
ed—“ now, what good can it do to go 
on in this way, Mrs Squallop ?” 

‘*‘ Missus me no Missus, Mr Tit- 
mouse, but pay me my rent, you jaek- 
a-dandy! You've got my rent on 
your back, and on your little fingers ; 
and I'll have it off you before I've 
done with you, I warrant you. I'm 
your landlady, and I'll sell you up; 
I'll have old Thumbscrew here t 
first thing in the morning, and dis- 
train every thing, and you, too, you 
jack-daw, if any one would buy you, 
which they won’t! I'll have my rent 
at last; I’ve been too easy with you, 
you ungrateful chap; for, mark, even 
Mr Gripe this morning says, ‘ haven't 
a gentleman lodger up above ? get 
nim to pay you yourown,’ says he; and 
so I will. I’m sick of all this, and I'll 
have my rights! Here’s my son, Jem, 
a far better-looking chap than you, 
though he hasn’t got hair like a mop 
all under his chin, and he’s obligated 
to work from one week’s end to an- 
other in a paper cap and fustian jacket; 
and you—you painted jackanapes! But 


now I have got you, and I'll turn you - 








































































































































































































































































































inside out, though I know there's no- 
thing in you! But Pll try to get at 
your fine coats, and spurs, and trow- 
sers, your chains and pins, and make 
something of them before I’ve done 
with you, you jack-a-dandy !””—and 
the virago shook her fist at him, look- 
ing as though she had not yet uttered 
even half that was in her heart to- 
wards him. 

f Alas, alas, unhappy Titmouse, much- 
énduring son of sorrow! I pereeive that 
you now feel the sharpness of an angry 
female tongue ; and indeed to me, not 
in the least approving of the many 
coarse and heart-splitting expressions 
which she uses, it seems nevertheless 
that she is not very far off the mark in 
much that she hath said; for, in truth, 
in your conduct there is not a little 
that to me; piteously inclined towards 
you as I am, yet appeareth obnoxious 
to the edge of this woman’s reproaches. 
But think not, O bewildered and not- 
with-sufficient-distinctness - discerning- 
the-nature-of-things Titmouse! that 
She hath only a sharp and bitter 
tongue. In this woman behold a mo- 
ther, and it may be that she will soften 
before you, who have plainly, as I 
hear, neither father nor mother. Oh 
me!] 

Titmouse trembled violently ; his 
lips quivered ; and the long pent-up 
tears forced their way at length over 
his eyelids, and -fell fast down his 
cheeks. 


** Ah, you may well cry !—you 


may! But it’s too late !—it’s my turn 
to cry now! Don’t you think that I 
feel for my own flesh and blood, that 
is my ‘ix children? And isn't what's 
mine theirs? And aren’t you keeping 
the fatherless out of theirown? It’s 
too bad of you—it is! and you know 
it is,” continued Mrs Squallop, vehe- 
mently. - 

** They've got a mother to take— 
eare of them,” Titmouse sobbed ; “but 
there’s been no one in the—the—world 
that cares a straw for me—this twenty 
—years!" He fairly wept aloud. 

** Well, then, more’s the pity for 
you. If you had, they wouldn’t have 
let you make such a puppy of yourself 
—and at your landlady’s expense, too. 
You know you're a fool,” said Mrs 
Squallop, dropping her voice a little; 
for she was a mMoTuHeR, after all, and 
she knew that what poor Titmouse had 
just stated was quite true. She tried 


hard to keep up the fire of her wrath, 
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by forcing into her t ts every ag. 
gravating topic against Titmouse that 
she could think of: but it became every 
moment harder and harder t6 do so, 
for she was consciously softening ra- 
pidly towards the weeping and miser- 
able object on whom she had been 
heaping such violent and bitter abuse. 
He was a great fool, to be sure; he 
was very fond of fine clothes—he knew 
no better—he had, however, paid his 
rent well enough, till lately —he was a 
very quiet, well-disposed lodger, for all — 
she had known—he had given her 
youngest child # pear not long ago— 
Really, she thought, I may have gone 
a little too far. 

«‘ Come—it ain’t no use crying in 
this way. It won't put money into 
your pocket, nor my rent into mine. 
You know you've wronged me, and [ 
must be paid,” she added, but in a still 
lower tone. She tried to cough away 
a certain rising disagreeable sensation 
about her throat, that kept increasing ; 
for Titmouse, having turned his back 
to hide the extent of his emotions, 
anon half choked with suppressed 
sobs. 

**So you won’t speak a word—not 
a word—to the woman you've injured 
so much?” enquired Mrs Squallop, 
trying to assume a harsh tone, but her 
eyes were a little obstructed with tears, 

‘«¢ |_I—can't speak,” sobbed Tit- 
mouse— I—I feel ready to drop— 
every body hates me’’—here he paused ; 
and for some moments neither spoke. 
“I’ve been kept on my legs the whole 
day about the town by Mr 'Pag-rag, 
and had nodinner. I—I—wish I was 
dead! 1 do!—you may take all I have 
—here it is” —continued Titmouse, 
with his foot pushing towards Mrs 
Squallop the old hair trunk that con- 
tained all his little finery—* I sha’n't 
want them much longer—for I’m turn- 
ed out of my situation.” 

This was too much for Mrs Squallop, 
and she was obliged to wipe her full 
eyes with the corner of her apron, with- 
out saying a word. Her heart smote her 
for the misery she had inflicted on one 
who seemed quite broken down. Pity 
suddenly flew, fluttering his wings— 
soft dove !—into her heart, and put to 
flight in an instant all her enraged 
feelings. ‘‘ Come, Mr Titmouse,” said 
she, in quite an altered tone—* never 
mind me; I’m a plain-spoken woman 
enough, I dare say—and often Say 
more than I mean—for I know I ain 
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over when my blood’s up 
but—I—I wouldn’t hurt a hair of your 
head, poor chap !—for all I’ve said— 
no, not for double the rent you owe 
me. Come! don’t go on so, Mr Tit- 
mouse—what’s the use? it’s all quite 
—over—I’m so sorry—Lud!,if I'd 
really thought’’—she almost sobbed— 
“you'd been so—so—why, I'd have 
waited till to-morrow night before I’d 
said a word. But, Mr Titmouse, since 
you haven’t had any dinner, won't 
you have a mouthful of something— 
a bit of bread and cheese ?—I'll soon 
fetch you up a bit, and a drop of 
beer—we’ve just had it in for our 
suppers.” : 

“ No, thank you—I can’t—I can’t 
eat.” 

«* Oh, bother it, but you shall! Vil 
go down and fetch it up in half a mi- 
nute, as sure as my name’s Squallop!” 
And out of the room, and down stairs 
she bustled, glad of a moment to re- 
cover herself. . 

« Lord-a-mercy !” said she, on en- 
teting her room, to her eldest daugh- 
ter and a neighbour who had just 
eome in to supper—and while she 
hastily cut a thick hunch of bread, and 
a good slice of cheese—* there I’ve 
been a-rating that poor chap, up at 
thé top room (my dandy lodger, you 
koW,) like any thing—and I really 
don’t think he’s had a morsel of victuals 
in his belly this precious day ; and I’ve 
made him cry, poor soul! as if his 
heart would break, Pour us out half 
a pint of that beer, Sally—a good half 
pint, mind !—I’m going to take it up 
stairs directly. I've gone a deal too 
far with him, I do think—but it’s all of 
that nasty old Gripe—I’ve been wrong 
all the day through it! How I hate 
the sight of old Gripe !—What odi- 
ous-looking people they do get to 
collect the rates and taxes, to be sure! 
—Poor chap,” she continued, as she 
wiped out a plate with her apron, and 
put into it the bread and cheese, with 
a knife—* he offered me a chair when 
I went in, so uncommon civil-like, it 
took a good while before I could get 
myself into the humour to give it him 
as I wanted. And he’s no father nor 
mother, (half ‘of which has happened 
to you, Sal; and the rest will happen 
one of these days, you know!) and 
he’s not such a very bad lodger, 
after all, though he does get a little 
behind-hand now and then, and 


though he turns out every Sunday - 
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like a lord, poor fool—as my poor 
husband used-to say, ‘ with a Shining 
back and empty belly.’ ” 

* But that’s no reason why honest 
people should be kept out of their own, 
to feed his pride,” interposed her 
neighbour, a skinny old widow, who 
had never had chick nor child, and 
was always behind-hand with her own 
rent; but whose effects were not worth 
distraining upon. “I'd get hold of 
some of his fine crincum-crancums and 
gim-cracks, for security, like, if I 
were you. I would, indeed.” 

“ Why—no, poor soul—I don't 
hardly like: he's a vain creature, and 
puts every thing he can on his baek, to 
be sure; but he a’n’t quite a rogue, 
neither.” 

“ Ah, ha, Mrs Squallop—you're 
such a simple soul!— Won't my fine 
gentleman make off with his finery 
after to-night?” 

« Well, I shouldn't have thought 
it! To be sure he may! Really, 
there can't be much harm in asking 
him (in a kind way) to deposit one of 
his fine things with me, by way of 
security—that ring of his, you know 
—eh ?— Well, I'll try it,” said Mrs 
Squallop, as she set off up stairs. 

“IT know what J should do, if he 
was a lodger of mine, that’s all,” said 
her visiter, (as Mrs Squallop quitted 
the room,) vexed to find their supper 
so considerably and unexpectedly di- 
minished, especially as to the pot of 
porter, which she strongly suspected 
would not be replenished. 

« There,” said Mrs Squallop,  set- 
ting down on the table what she had. 
brought for Titmouse, “ there’s a bit 
of supper for you; and you're welcome 
to it, I’m sure, Mr Titmouse.” 

“Thank you, thank you—I can't 
eat,” said he, casting, however, upon 
the victuals a hungry eye, which 
belied what he said, while in his heart 
he longed to be left alone with them 
for about three minutes. 


“Come, don’t be ashamed—fall to . - 


work—it’s good wholesome victuals,” 
said she, lifting the table near to the 
edge of the bed, on the side of which 
he was sitting, and taking up the two 
shillings lying on the table—“ and 
capital beer, I warrant me; you'll 
sleep like a top after it.” 

“ You're uncommon kind, Mrs 
Squallop; but I sha’n't get a wink of 
sleep to-night for thinking.” 

“ Qh, bother your thinking! Let 
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me see you begin to eat a bit.— 
Well, I suppose you don't like to 
eat and drink before me, so I'll go.” 
[Here arose a sudden conflict in the 
good woman’s mind, whether or not 
she would act on the suggestion which 
had been put into her head down 
stairs. She was on the point of yield- 
ing to the impulse of her own good- 
natured, though coarse feelings ; but 
at last—] ‘ 1—I~—dare say, Mr Tit- 
mouse, you mean what's right and 
straightforward,” she stammered. 

*° Yes, Mrs Squallop—you may 
keep those two shillings; they’re the 
last farthing I have left in the whole 
world.” 

** No—hem ! hem!—a-hem! I was 
just suddenly a-thinking—now can’t 
you guess, Mr Titmouse ?” 

** What, Mrs Squallop ?” enquired 
Titmouse, meekly, but anxiously. 

«* Why—suppose now—if it were 
only to raise ten shillings with old 
Balls, round the corner, on one of 
those fine things of yours—your ring, 
say.” ['Titmouse’s heart sunk within 
him.] “ Well, well—never mind— 
don’t fear,” said Mrs Squallop, ob- 
serving him suddenly turn pale again. 
« I[—I only thought—but never mind! 
it don’t signify—good-night ! we can 
talk about that to-morrow—good.-night 
—a good night’s rest to you, Mr 
Titmouse!” and the next moment he 
heard her heavy step descending the 
stairs, Several minutes had elapsed 
before he could recover from the agi- 
tation into which he had been thrown 
by her last proposal; but within ten 
‘minutes of her quitting the room, there 
stood before him, on the table, an 
empty plate and jug. ‘ 

“ The beast! the fat old toad!” 
thought he, the instant that he had 
finished masticating what had been 
supplied to him by real charity and 
good-nature,— the vulgar wretch! 
—the nasty canting old hypocrite !— 
I saw what she was driving at all the 
while!—She had -her eye on my 
ring !—Sihe’d have me pawn it at old 
Balls'’s—ha, ha!—Catch me! that’s 
all!_Seven shillings a-week for this 
nasty hole!—I'll be bound I pay 
nearly half the rent of the whole 
house—the old cormorant!—out of 
what she gets from me! How I hate 
her! More than half my salary goes 
into her greasy pocket! Cuss me if I 
couldn’t have kicked her down stairs 
-—porter, bread and cheese, and all— 
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while she was standing canting there! 
Asnivelling old beldam !—Pawn my 
ring !!—Lord! !’.—Here he began to 
undress. “ Ha! I’m upto her; she'll 
be coming here to-morrow, with that 
devil Thumbscrew, to distrain, I’ll be 
sworn. Well—I'll take care of these, 
any how;” and, kneeling down and 
unlocking his trunk, he took out of it 
his guard-chain, breast-pin, studs, and 
ring, carefully folded them up in 
paper, and depositing them in his 
trowsers’ pockets, resolved that hence- 
forth their nightly resting-place should 
be—under his pillow; while during 
the day they should accompany his 
person whithersoever he went. Next 
he bethought himself of the two or 
three important papers to which Mr 
Gammon had referred; and, with 
tremulous eagerness, read them over 
once or twice, but without being able 
to extract from them the slightest 
meaning. Then he folded them up 
in- a half-sheet of writing-paper, 
which he proceeded to stitch carefully 
beneath the lining of his walstonaae 
after which he blew out his sli 
candle, and with a heavy sigh got 
into bed. For some moments after 
he had blown out the candle did the 
image of it remain on his.aching and 
excited retina; and just so long did 
the thoughts of ten thousand a-year 
dwell on his fancy, fading, however, 
quickly away amid the thickening 
gloom of doubts, and fears, and 
miseries, which oppressed .him.— 
There he lies, stretched on his bed, 
a wretched figure, lying on his breast, 
his head buried beneath his feverish 
arms. Anon, he turns round upon 
his back, stretches his wearied limbs 
to_their uttermost, folds his arms on 
his breast, then buries them beneath 
the pillow, under his head. Now he 
turns on his right side, then on his 
left—presently he starts up, and with 
muttered curse shakes his little pillow; 
flinging it down angrily. He cannot 
sleep —he cannot rest—he cannot 
keep still. Bursting with irritability, 
he gets out of bed, and steps to the 
window, which opening wide, a slight 
gush of fresh air cools his hot face for 
a moment or two. His wearied eye 
looks upward and beholds the moon 
shining overhead in cold splendour, 
turning the clouds to gold as they flit 
past her, and shedding a softened lustre 
upon the tiled roofs and irr 
chimneypots—the only objects visible 
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to him. No- sound is heard, but 
occasionally the dismal cry of disap- 
pointed cat, the querulous voice of 
the watchman, and the echo of the 
rumbling hubbub of Oxford Street.— 
O, miserable Titmouse, of what avail 
is it for thee thus to fix thy sorrowful 
lack-lustre eye upon the cold Queen 
of Night! gg a el a 

At that moment there happened to 
be also gazing at the same glorious 
object, but at some two hundred miles’ 
distance from London, a somewhat 
different person, with very different 
feelings, and in very different circum- 
stances. It was one of the angels of 
the earth—a pure-hearted and very 
beautiful young woman ; who, after a 
day of peaceful, innocent, and chari- 
table employment, and having just 
quitted the piano, where her exquisite 
strains had soothed and delighted the 
feelings of her brother, harassed with 
political anxieties, had retired to her 
chamber for the night. A few mo- 
ments before she was presented to the 
reader, she had extinguished her taper, 
and dismissed her maid without her 
having discharged more than half her 
accustomed duties—telling her that 
she should finish undressing by the 
light of the moon, which then poured 
her soft radiance into every corner of 
the spacious but old-fashioned cham- 
ber in which she sat. Then she 
drew her chair to the window-recess, 
and pushing open the window, sat 
before it, half undressed as she was, 
her head leaning on her hand, gazing 
upon the scenery before her with 
tranquil admiration. Silence reigned 
absolutely. Not a sound issued from 
the ancient groves, which spread far 
and wide on all sides of the fine old 
mansion in which she dwelt—solemn 
solitudes, nor yet less soothing than 
solemn! Was not the solitude en- 
hanced by a glimpse she caught of a 
restless fawn, glancing in the distance 
across the avenue, as he silently 
changed the tree under which he 
slept ?—-Then the gentle breeze would 
enter her window, laden with sweet 
scents of which he had just been 
rifling the coy flowers beneath, in 
their dewy repose, tended and petted 
during the day by her own delicate 
hand!— Beautiful moon!—cold and 
chaste in thy skyey palace, studded 
with brilliant and innumerable gems, 
and shedding down thy rich and ten- 
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der radiance upon this lovely seclusion 
—was there upon the whole earth a 
more exquisite countenance then turned 
towards thee than hers?—Wrap thy 
white robe, dearest Kate, closer round 
thy fair bosom, lest the amorous night- 
breeze do thee hurt, for he groweth 
giddy with the sight of thy charms! 
Thy rich tresses, half-uncurled, 3re 
growing damp—-so it is time that chy 
blue eyes should seek repose. [iie 
thee, then, to yon antique couch, with. 
its quaint carvings and satin drape- 
ries dimly visible in the dusky shade, 
inviting thee to sleep: and having 
first bent in cheerful reverence before 
thy Maker—to bed!—to bed !—dear 
Kate, nothing disturbing thy serene 
thoughts, or agitating that beautiful 
bosom.—-Hush! hush!—Now she 
sleeps. 

It is well that thine eyes are closed 
in sleep; for, behold—see!—the 
brightness without is disappearing ; 
sadness and gloom are settling on the 
face of nature; the tranquil night is 
changing her aspect; clouds are ga- 
thering, winds are moaning; the 
moon is gone:—but sleep on, sweet 
Kate—sleep on, dreaming not of dark 
days before thee—Oh, that thoucouldst 


sleep on till the brightness returned! 
* * * * os 


After having stood thus leaning 
against the window for nearly half an 
hour, Titmouse, heavily sighing, re- 
turned to bed—but there he tossed 
about in wretched restlessness till 
nearly four o’clock in the morning. 
If he now and then sank into forget- 
fulness for a while, it was only to be 
harassed by the dreadful image of Mrs 
Squallop, shouting at him, tearing his 
hair, cuffing him, flinging a pot of por- 
ter in his face, opening his boxes, toss- 
ing his clothes about, taking out his 
invaluable ornaments ; by Tag-rag kick- 
ing him out of the shop; and Messrs 
Quirk, Gammon, and Snap dashing past 
him in a fine carriage, with six horses, 
and paying no attention to him as he 
ran shouting and breathless after them ; 
Huckaback following, kicking and 
pinching him behind, These were the 
few little bits of different-coloured glass 
in a mental kaleidoscope, which, turn- 
ed capriciously round, produce those 
innumerable fantastic combinations out 
of the simple and ordinary events of 
the day, which we call dreams—tricks 
of the wild sisters Fancy, when sober 
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Reason has left her seat for a while. 
But this is fitter for the Royal Society 
‘than the bedroom of Tittlebat Tit- 
mouse ; and I beg the reader’s pardon. 
About six o'clock, Titmouse rose 
and dressed himself; and, slipping 
noiselessly and swiftly down stairs, and 
out of the court, in order to avoid all 
ssibility of encountering his land- 
dy or his tailor, soon found himself 
in Oxford Street. Not many people 
were stirring there. One or two men 
who passed him were smoking their 
morning's pipe, with a half-awakened 
air, as if they had only just got out of 
a snug’bed, in which they always slept 
every moment that they lay upon it. 
Titmouse almost envied them! What 
a squalid figure he looked, as he paced 
up and down, till at length he saw the 
porter of Messrs Dowlas & Co, open- 
ing the shop-door. He soon entered 
it, and commenced another joyous day 
in that delightful establishment. The 
amiable Mr Tag-rag continued unal- 
tered. 

** You're at liberty to take yourself 
off, sir, this very day—this moment, 
sir; and a good riddance,”’ said he, bit- 
terly, during the course of the day, 
after demanding of Titmouse how he 
dared to give himself such sullen airs; 
“and then we shall see how charming 
easy it is for gents like you to get an- 
other’sitiwation, sir! Your looks and 
manner is quite a recommendation, 
sir! If L was you, sir, I'd raise my 
terms! You're worth double what [ 
give, sir!’ Titmouse made no reply. 
** What the d—l do you mean, sir, 
by not answering me—eb, sir ?”’ sud- 
denly demanded Tag-rag, with a look 
of fury. 

** 1 don’t know what you’d have me 
say, sir. What am I to say, sir?’’ en- 
quired Titmouse, with a sigh. 

«* What, indeed! I should like to 
catch you! Say, indeed! Only say 
@ word—and out you go, neck and 
crop. Attend to that old lady coming 
in, sir. And mind, sir, I’ve got my eye 
on you!” ‘Titmouse did as he was 
bid; and Tag-rag, a bland smile beam- 
ing in his attractive features, hurried 
down towards the door, to receive 
some lady-customers, whom he ob- 
served alighting from a carriage; and 
at that moment you would have sworn 
that he was one of the kindest-heart- 
ed, sweetest-tempered men in the 
world. 

When at length this day had come 
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to a close, Titmouse, instead of te. 

iring to his lodgings, set off, with a 
ate heart, to pay a visit to his ex- 
cellent friend Huckaback, whom: he 
knew to have received his quarter's sa- 
lary the day before, and from whom he 
faintly hoped to succeed in extorting 
some trifling loan. “If you want to 
learn the value of money, try to bor- 
row some,” says Poor Richard—and 
Titmouse was now going to learn that 
useful but bitter lesson. Oh, how 
disheartening was that gentleman's re- 
ception of him! Huckaback, in an- 
swering the modest knock of Titmouse, 
suspecting who was his visiter, opened 
the door but a little way, and in that 
little way, with his hand on the latch, 
he stood, with a plainly repulsive look, 

**Oh! it’s you, Titmouse, is it?” he 
commenced, coldly. 

“Yes. I—I just want to speak a 
word to you--only a word or two, 
Hucky, if you aren’t busy ?” 

“ Why, I was just going to go—but 
what d'ye want, Titmouse ?” he en- 
quired, in a freezing manner, not stir- 
ring from where he stood. 

« Let me come inside a minute,” 
implored Titmouse, feeling as if -his 
heart were really dropping out of him: 
and, in a most ungracious manner, 
Huckaback motioned him in. 

‘‘ Well,” commenced Huckaback, 
with a chilling distrustful look. 

“Why, Huck, I know you're a 
good-natured chap—you couldn't, just 
for ashort time, lend me ten shill” —— 

** No, I’m hang’d if I can: and 
that’s flat!” briskly interrupted Huck- 
aback, finding his worst suspicions con- 
firmed. 

« Why, Hucky, wasn’t you only yes- 
terday paid your salary?” 

_ * Well! — suppose I was? — what 
then? You're.a monstrous cool hand, 
Titmouse! I never!! So I'm to 
lend to you, when I’m starving my- 
self! I’ve received such a lot, 
haven't 1!” 

“¢ Lthought we'd always been friends, _ 
Hweky,” said Titmouse, faintly ; **and 
so we shouldn’t mind helping one an- 
other a bit! Don’t you remember; I 
lent you half-a-crown ?” 

“ Half-a-crown!—and that’s nine 
months ago!” 

“ Do, Hucky, do! I’ve positively 
hot a sixpence in the whole world,” 

« Ha;ha! A pretty chapto borrow! 
You can pay so well! By George, 
Titmouse, you're a cool hand,” 
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s* If you won't lend me, I must 
starve.” 7 . 


“ Go to my uncle's.” [Titmouse 
groaned aldud, | ** Well—and why not? 
What of that ?’’ continued Huckaback, 
#harply and bitterly. “I dare say it 

Sweuldn’t be the first time you've done 

ésnch a trick, no more than me, I’ve 

been obligated todo it. Why shouldn’t 
ou? Ain’t there that ring?” 

“ Oh, Lord! oh, Lord! that’s just 
what Mrs Squallop said last night.” 

“ Whew! She's down on you, is 
she! And you've the face to come to 
me! You—that’s a-going to be sold 
up, come to borrow! Lord, that’s 
good,any how! A queer use that to 
make of one’s friends ;—it’s a taking 
of them in, I say!” 

“ Oh, Huck, Huck, if you only 
knew what a poer devil ”"—— 

“ Yes, that’s what I was a-saying; 
but it ain't poor devils one lends 
money to so easily, | warrant me; 
though you ain't such a poor devil— 
you're only shamming! Where’s your 
guard-chain, your studs, your breast- 
pin, your ring, and all that. Sell "em! 
if not, any how, pawn'’em. Can't eat 
your cake and have it; fine. back 
must have empty belly with us sort of 
chaps.” 

‘‘ If you'll only be so kind as to lend 
me ten shillings,” continued Titmouse, 
in an imploring tone, “ I'll bind my- 
self, by a solemn oath, to pay you the 
very first moment 1 get what's due to 
me from Dowlas & €o:” Here he was 
almost choked by the sudden recollec- 
tion that he had almost certainly no- 
thing to receive. 

** You’ve some property in the 
moon, too, that’s coming to you, you 
know!” said Huckaback, with an in- 
sulting sneer. 

“| know what you're driving at,” 
said poor Titmouse ; and he continued 
eagerly, ‘and if any thing should 
ever come up from Messrs Quirk, 

* Yough! Faugh! Pish! Stuff!” 
burst out Huckaback, in a tone 
of contempt and disgust; “‘ never 
thought there was any thing in it, 
and now know it! It’s all in my eye, 
and all that!” 

«“ Oh, Hucky, Hucky! You don’t 
say so!” groaned Titmouse, bursting 
into tears; “* you didn’t always say so,” 

* It’s enough that I say it now, 
then ; will that do?” interrupted 
Huckaback, impetuously, 
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§§ Oh, Lord, Lord! what is to become | 
of me?” cried Titmouse, with a face 
full of anguish. 

[At this moment, the following was 
the course of thought passing through 
the mind of Mr Huckaback:—It is 
not certain that nothing will come of 
the fellow’s affair with Messrs Quirk, 
It was hardly 
likely that they would have gone as . 
far as Titmouse represented (lawyers 
as they were), unless they had seen 
very substantial grounds for doing so. 
Besides, even though Titmouse might 
not get ten thousand a-year, he might 
yet succeed in obtaining a very splen- 
did sum of money ; and if he (Huck- 
aback) could but get a little slice out 
of it, Titmouse was now nearly despeé- 
rate, and would promise any thing ; 
and if he could but be wheedled in to 
giving any thing in writing— Well, 
thought Huckaback, I'll try it, how- 
ever |} 

“ Ah, Titmouse, you're civil enough 
now, and would promise any thing,” 
said Huckaback, appearing to hesi- 
tate ; “ but when you got your money 
you'd forget.” 

‘“‘Forgetmy promise! Dear Hucky! 
only try me—do try me but once, 
that’s all! Ten shillings is worth 
more to me now than a hundred 
pounds may be by-and-by.” 

* Ay, so you say, vow; but dye 
mean to tell me, that if 1 was now to 
advance you ten shillings ont of my , 

oor little salary,” continued Hucka- 
Ceek: apparently carelessly, “ you'd, 
for instance, pay me a hundred pounds 
out of your thousands?” ee 

* Only try me—do try me!” said 
Titmouse eagerly. 

«Qh, I dare say,” interrupted Hucka- 
back, smiling incredulously, and chink- 
ing some money in histrowsers’ pocket. 
Titmouse heard it, and (as the phrase 
is) his teeth watered ; and he imme- 
diately swore such a tremendons oath 
as I dare not set down in writing, that 
if Huckaback would that nar | lend 
him ten shillings, Titmouse would give 
him one hundred pounds out of the 
very first monies he got from the 
estate. 

« Ten shillings is a slapping slice 
out of my little salary—I shall have, 
by George, to go without a man 
thing's I'd intended getting ; it’s wo: 
ten pounds to me, just now.” 

** Why, tis worth a hundred to me? 
Mrs Squallop will sell me out, bag and 
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baggage, if I don’t give her something 
to-morrow.” 

- © Well, if I really thought—would 
you mind giving me, now, a bit of 
black and white for it?” 

«‘ T’'ll do any thing you like; only 
let me feel the ten shillings in my 
fingers.” 

« Well, no sooner said than done, 
if you're a man of your word,” said 
Huckaback, in a trice producing a bit 
of paper, and a pen and ink. ‘So, 
only just for the fun of it; but—Lord! 
what stuff!—I'm only bargaining for a 
hundred pounds of moonshine. Ha, 
ha! I shall never see the colour of your 
money, not I; so I may as well say 
two hundred when I'm about it, as 
one hundred” 

«* Why, hem! Two hundred, Huck, 
is rather a large figure; one hundred’s 
odds enough, I’m sure.” 

« P’r'aps, Tit, you forget the 
licking you gave me the other day. 
Suppose I was to go to an attorney, 
and get the law of you, what a sight 
of damages I should have—three hun- 
dred pounds at least.” 

Titmouse appeared even yet hesi- 
tating. 

** Well, then!” .said Huckaback, 
flinging down his pen, ‘suppose I 
have them yet.” 

« Come, come, Hucky, ’tis all past 
and gone, all that.” 

“Is it? Well, I never! I shall 
never be again the same man I was 
before that licking. I’ve a sort of a 
—a—of a—feeling inside, as if—my 
breast was—I shall carry it to my 
grave—if I sha’n’t!” 

[It never once occurred to Titmouse, 
not having his friend Mr Gammon at 
his elbow, that the plaintiff in the ac- 
tion of Huckaback v. Titmouse might 
have been slightly at a loss for a wit- 
ness of the assault ; but something 

ite as good in its way—a heaven-sent 
stibigestion—did occur to him.] 

« Ah;” said Titmouse suddenly, 
“ that’s true ; and uncommon sorry 
am'I; but still, a hundred pounds is 
a hundred pounds, and a large sum for 
the use of ten shillings and a licking ; 
but never you think it’s all moonshine 
about my business with Messrs Quirk, 
Gammon, and Snap! You should 

‘only have heard what I've heard 
to-day from those gents; hem! but I 
won't split again either.” 

“Eh? What? Heard from those 
gents at Saffron Hill?” interrupted 


Huckaback briskly ; “come, Titty, out 
with it—out with it; nosecrets between 
friends, Titty.” 

** No, I'll be —— if I do—I won't 
spoil it all again ; and now, since I've 
let out as much, which I didn’t mean 


to do, I'll tell you something else—ten 


shillings is no use to me, 1 must have 
a pound.” 

“ Titty, Titty!” exclaimed Hucka. 
back, with unaffected concern, 

** And won't give more than fifty 
for it when I get my property either” — 
[Huckaback whistled aloud, and with 
a significant air buttoned up the pocket 
which contained the money ; intima- 
ting that now the negotiation was all 
at an end, for that Titmouse’s new 
terms were quite out of the question ;] 
‘¢ for I know where I can get twenty 
pounds easily, only I liked to come to 
a friend first.” 

‘“‘ You aren’t behaving much like a 
friend to one as has always been a fast 
friend of yours, Titty! A pound/— 
I haven’t got it to part with, that’s 
flat ; so, if that’s your figure, why, you 
must even go to your other friend, and 
leave poor Hucky.” 

* Well, I don’t mind saying only 
ten shillings,” quoth Titmouse, fear- 
ing that he had been going on rather 
too fast. 

« Ah, that’s something reasonable. 
like, Titty! and, to meet you like a 
friend, I'll take fifty pounds instead of 
a hundred; but yon won't object now 
to—you know—a deposit ; that ring of 
yours. Well, well! it don’t signify, 
since it goes against you: so now, here 
goes, a bit of paper for ten shillings, 
ha, ha!” and taking a pen, after a 
pause, in which he called to mind as 
much of the phraseology of money 
securities as he could, he drew up the 
following stringent document :— 


‘«* Knowall Men That you are Bound 
to Mr R. Huckaback Promising The 
Bearer on Demand To Pay Fifty 
Pounds in cash out of the Estate, if 
you Get it. 

«* (Witness,) 22d July 182-. 

« R. HockasBack.”; 


** There, Titty—if you're an honest 
man, and would do as you would be 
done by,” said Huckaback, after sign- 
ing his own name as above, handing 
the pen to Titmouse, ‘sign that ; just 
to show your honour, like-for, in 


course; I sha’n’t ever come on you for . 


the money—get as much as you may,” 
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_A blessed thought oceut 
Titmouse in his extremity, viz. that 
there was no stamp on the above in- 
strument, (and he had never seen a 
promissory-note or bill of exchange 
without one ;) gnd he signed. it in- 
stantly, with many fervent expressions 
of gratitude. Huckaback received the 
valuable security with apparently a 
careless air; and after cramming it 
into his pocket, as if it had been in 
reality only a bit of waste paper, 
counted out ten shillings into the eager 
hand of Titmouse; who, having thus 
most unexpectedly succeeded in his 
mission, soon afterwards departed— 
each of this pair of worthies fancying 
that he had succeeded in cheating 
the other. Huckaback, having very 
cordially shaken Titmouse by the 
hand, heartily damned him upon shut- 
ting the door on him; and then 
anxiously perused and re-perused his 
‘“ security,” wondering whether it was 
possible for Titmouse at any time 
thereafter to evade it, and considering 
by what means he could acquaint him- 
self with the progress of Titmouse’s 
affairs. The latter gentleman, as he 
hurried homeward, dwelt for a long 
while upon only one thought—how 
fortunate was the omission of his friend 
to have a stamp upon his security! 
When and where, thought he, was it 
that he had heard that nothing would 
do without a stamp? However, he 
had got the ten shillings safe; and 
*Huckaback might wait for his fifty 
pounds till—But in the mean-while 
he, Titmouse, seemed to stand a 
fair chance of going to the dogs; the 
ten shillings, which he had just ob- 
tained with so much difficulty, were to 
find their way immediately into the 
pockets of his landlady, whom it might 
pacify for but a day or two, and what 
quarter was he now to look to for the 
smallest assistance? What was to be- 
come of him? Titmouse was a miser- 
able fool ; but thoughts such as these, 
in such circumstances as his, would 
force themselves into the mind of even 
a fool! How could he avoid—oh, hor- 
rid thought !—soor parting with, or at 
least pawning, his ring and his other 
precious trinkets? He burst into aper- 
spiration at the mere thought of seeing 
them hanging ticketed for sale in the 
window of old Balls! As he slowly 


ascended the stairs which led to his - 
apartment, he felt as if he were fol- 


lowing some unseen conductor to a 
dungeon. ; 
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He was not aware that all this while, 
although he heard nothing from them, 
he occupied almost exdlus 
thoughts of those distinguis! 
titioners in the law, Messrs Quirk, 
Gammon, and Snap. They, in com- 
mon with Huckaback, had an intense 
desire to share in his anticipated good 
fortune, and determined to do so ac- 
cording to their opportunities, The 
excellent Huckaback (a model of a 
usurer on a small scale) promptly and 
adroitly seized hold of the very first 
opportunity that presented itself, for 
securing a little return hereafter for 
the ten shillings, with which he had 
so generously parted when he could 
so ill afford it; while Messrs Quirk, 
Gammon, and Snap were racking their, 
brains, and, from time to time, those 
of Messrs Mortmain and Frankpledge, 
to discover some instrument strong 
and large enough to cut a fat slice for 
themselves out of the fortune they were 
endeavouring, for that purpose, to put 
within the reach of Mr Titmouse. A 
rule of three mode of stating the mat- 
ter would be thus: as the inconve- 
nience of Huckaback’s parting with his 
ten shillings and his waiver of damages 
for a very cruel assault, were to his 
contingent gain, hereafter, of fifty 
pounds: so were Messrs Quirk, Gam- 
mon, and Snap’s risk, exertions, out- 
lay, and benefit conferred on Tit- 
mouse, to their contingent gain of ten 
thousand pounds. The principal 
point of difference between them was 
—as to the mode of securing their 
future recompense ; in which it may 
have been observed by the attentive 
reader, with respect to the precipitancy 
of Huckaback and hesitating caution 
of Messrs Quirk, Gammon, and Snap, 
that—* thus fools” (e.g. Huckaback) 
‘* rushed in where angels” (i. e. Messrs 
Quirk, Gammon, and Snap) “ feared 
to tread.” Let me not, however, for a 
moment, insinuate that both these 
parties were actuated by only one 
motive, i. e. to make a prey of this 
little monkey millionaire, ‘Tis true 
that Huckaback appears to have driven 
rather a hard bargain with his distress- - 
ed friend, (and almost every one that, 
being similarily situated, has occasion 
for such services as Titmouse sought 
from Huckaback, will find himself 
called upon to pay pretty nearly the 
same price for them ;) but it was at- . 
tended with one good effect ;—for the 
specific interest in Titmouse’s future 
prosperity, ores Huckaback, 
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quickehed his énergies and sharpened 
his wits ii fhe service of his friend. 
But for -this; indeed; it is probable 
that Mr Huckaback’s door would have 
betorie as hopelessly closed against 
Titmouse as was that of Messrs 
* Quirk, Gaiithon, and Snap. Some 
two 6r three nights after the little 
transaction between the two friends 
which I ave been describing, Hucka- 
back called upon Titmouse, and after 
greeting him rather cordially, told 
hini that he liad come to put him up 
to a trick upon the Saffron Hill people, 
that would tickle them into a little 
attivity in his affairs. The trick was 
—the séiding a letter to those gentle- 
men Calculated to—buf why attempt 
to characterise it? I have the origi- 
nal document lying before me; which 
was sent by Titmouse the very text 
morning to Messrs Quirk, Gammon, 
and Snap ; andhere follows a verbatim 
copy of it. 


6* No. 9, Closet Court, Oxford Street. 

« To Messrs Quirk & Co. 

* Gents,xAm Sorry to Trouble 
You, But Being Drove quite desperate 
at my Troubles (which have brot me to 
my Last omy Week ago) aid Mrs 
Squallop my Landlady wé distrain on 
Me only that There Is nothing To 
distrain on, Am Determined to Go 
Abroad in 4 Week’s Time, and shall 
Never time Any More back again 
with Great Grief w® Is What I now 
Write To tell You Of (Hopitig you 
Will please Take No notice of It) So 
Need give Yourselves No Further 
Concern with my Concerns Seeing 
The Estate is Not To Be Had and 
Am Sorry you Sh¢ Have Had so 
Much trouble With My Affairs wh 


ce? not Help. Sh¢ have Much liked - 


The Thing, only it Was Not worth 
Stopping For, or Would, but Since 
It Was not God's Will be Done which 
it will. Have raised a Trifle (n my 
Future Prospects (wh am Certain 
Tiers is Nothing In) from a True 
Friend” (need it be guessed at whose 
itistance these words found their way 
* ‘Ento the letter ?] “‘ wh was certainly 
uncommon inconvenient to That Per- 
Boh But He w4do Anything to Do 
me good As he says Am going to 
raise A Little More froma Gent That 
does Things of That Nature w* will 
help me with Expense in Going 
Abroad (which place I Never mean 
to Return from). Have fixed for the 
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10th To Go on w* Day Shall Take 
leave Of Mr Tag-rag (who on my 
Return Shall be glad to See Buried 
or if the Workhouse). Have wrote 
This letter Only to Save Y* Respect- 
able Selves trouble y>® Trust You 
w% not have Taken. 
s¢ And Remain, 
*“ Gents, - 
« Yr humble Unworthy Servt 
*«°'T, Tirmouse. 
« P.S.—Hope you will Particularly 
Remember meto Mr Gammon. What 
is to become of me, know nothing, 
being so troubled. Am Humbly De- 
termined not to employ any Gents in 
This matter except y™ most Respect- 
able House, and sh¢ be most Truly 
Sorry to Go Abroad wh, am really 
Often thinking of in Earnest, (Uniess 
something Speedily Turns Up, fa- 
vourable, T. T.—Sh4 like (By the 
way) to know if you sh4 be so Dis- 
posed what y™ recp® house w4 take for 
my Chances Down ( Out and out) In 
a Round Sum (Ready money) And 
hope if they Write It will be by Next 
Post or shall be Gene Abroad.” 


Old Quirk, as soon as he had fihish- 
ed the perusal of this skilful document, 
started, a little disturbed, from his seat, 
and bustled into Mr Gammon’s rdom, 
with Mr Titmouse’s open letter in his 
hand.—** Gammon,” said he, “ just 
cast your eye over this, will you? 
Really; we must look after Titiiouse, 
or he'll be gone!” Mr Gaminidn took* 
the letter rather eagerly, read delibe. 
rately through it, and then looked up 
at his fidgety parttier; who stéod anx. 
iously eyeing him, and smiled. 

« Well, Gammon, I really thitk— 
eh? Don’t you?”’ 

* Upon my word, Mr Quirk, this 
nearly equals his former letter; and 
it also seems to have produved on you 
the desiréd effect.” 

** Well, Gammon, and what of that? 
Bevause my heart don’t happen to be 
quite a piece of flint, you're always” — 

* You might have been a far weal- 
thier mun than you are, but for that 
soft heart of yours, Mr Quirk,”—suid 
Gatinion, with a bland smile. (1) 

« [ know I might, Gaminoi—I 
know it. I tharik my God I’m not 80 
keen after business that I tan’t feel 
for this poor soul-sreally, lis state's 
quite deplorable !” ‘ 

** Then, my dear sir, put your hand 
into your pocket at once, as I was © 
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suggesting last night, and allow hima 
weekly sum.” 

«¢ A—hem! hem! Gammon”-—said 
Quirk, sitting down, thrusting his 
hands into his waistcoat pockets, and 
looking very earnestly at Gammon. 

‘* Well, then,” replied that gentle- 
man, shrugging his shoulders, in 
answer to the mute appeal—“ write 
and say you won’t—’tis soon done, and 
so the matter ends.” ; 

«* Why, Gammon, you see, if he 
goes abroad,” said Quirk, after a long 
pause— we lose him for ever.” 

« Pho !_-go abroad? He’s too much 
re Mr Quirk—he is, indeed, ha, 

a , 

‘“* You’re fond of a laugh at my ex- 
pense, Gammon; it’s quite pleasant— 
you can’t think how I like it!” 

“I beg your pardon, Mr Quirk— 
but you really misunderstand me; I 
was laughing only at the absurd incon- 
sistency of the fellow: he’s a most 
transparent fool, and takes us for such. 
Go abroad! Ridiculous pretence !|— 
In his precious postscript he undoes 
all—he says he is only often thinking of 


~ going—pshaw!—That the wretch is 


in great distress, is very probable— 
but it must go hard with him before 
he either commits suicide or goes 
abroad, I warrant him; I’ve no fears 
on that score—but there is a point in 
the letter that may be worth consider~ 
ing—I mean the fellow’s hint about 
borrowing money on his prospects.” 

«* Yes, to be sure—the very thing 
that struck me.” [Gammon faintly 
smiled.] I never thought much 
about the other part of the letter—all 
stuff about going abroad—pho !— But, 
to be sure, if he’s trying to raise money, 
he may get into keen hands—Do you 
really think he has ?” 

« Oh no—of course its only a little 
lie of his—or he must have found out 
some greater fool than pimself, which 
I had not supposed possible. But 
however that may be, I really think, 
Mr Quirk, its high time that we should 
take some decided step.” 

‘© Well,—yes, it may be,” said 
Quirk; slowly—* and I must say that 
Mortmain encouraged me a good deal 
the day before yesterday.” 

** Well, and you know what Mr 
Frankpledge ” —— 

* Oh, as to Frankpledge—hem !” 

“ What of Mr Frankpledge, Mr 
Quirk?” enquired Gammon; rather 
tartly. 


“ There! There!—Always the way 
—but what does it signify ?.Come, © 
come, Gammon, we know each other 
too well to quarrel !—I don’t mean any 
thing disrespectful to Mr Frankpledge, 
but when Mortmain has been one’s eon- 
veyancer these thirty-three years, and 
never once—hem !—but, however, he 
tells me that we are standing on sure 
ground, or that he don’t know what 
sure ground is, and sees no objection 
to our even taking preliminary steps in 
the matter, which indeed I begin to 
think it high time to do !—And as for 
securing ourselves in respect of any 
advances to Titmouse—he suggests our 
taking a bond, conditioned—say, for 
the payment of £500 or £1000 on de- 
mand, under cover of which one might 
advance him, you know, just such 
sums as, and when we pleased; one 
could stop when one thought fit; one 
could begin with three or four pounde 
a-week, and increase as his prospects 
improved—eh |” 

£* You know J’ve no objection to 
such an arrangement; but consider, 
Mr Quirk, we must have patience; it 
will take a long while to get our ver- 
dict, you know, and perhaps as. long 
to secure it afterwards ; and this hor- 
rid little wretch all the while on our 
hands ; what the deuce to do with him, 
I really don’t know!” 

«* Humph, humph!” grunted Quirk, 
looking very earnestly and uneasily at 
Gammon. 

“* And what I chiefly fear is this, 
suppose he should get dissatisfied with 
the amount of our advances, and, 
knowing the state and prospects of the 
cause, should turn restive ?” 

“ Ay, confound it, Gammon, all 
that should be looked to, shouldn't 
it ?” interrupted Quirk, with an ex. 
ceedingly chagrined air. 

« To be sure,” continued Gammon, 
thoughtfully; “by that time he may 
have got substantial friends about 
him, whom he could persuade to be. 
come security to us for further and past - 
advances.” 

‘“‘Nay, now you name the thing, 
Gammon; it was what I was thinking 
of only the other day :” he dropped his 
voice—* Isn’t there one or two of 
our own clients, hem | ’—— 

« Why, certainly, there's old Fang; 
I don’t think it impossible he might be 


-induced to do a little usury—it's all 


he lives for, Mr Quirk; and thé se- 
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curity is good in reality, though per- 
haps not exactly marketable.” 

‘Nay; but, on second thoughts, 
why not do it ourselves, if any thing 
can be made of it ?” 

** That, however, will be for future 
consideration. In the mean time, we'd 
better send for Titmouse, and manage 
him a little more—discreetly, eh? We 
did not exactly hit it off last time, did 
we, Mr Quirk ?” said Gammon, smil- 
ing rather sarcastically. ‘* We must 
keep him at Tag-rag’s, if the thing 
can be done, for the present, at all 
events.” 

“‘To be sure; he couldn’t then 
come buzzing about us, like a gad-fly ; 
he'd drive us mad in a week, I’m sure.” 

“Oh, I'd rather give up every 
thing than submit to it. It can’t be 
difficult for us, I should think, to bind 
him to our own terms—to put a bridle 
in the ass’s mouth? Let us say that 
we insist on his signing an undertak- 
ing to act implicitly according to our 
directions in every thing.” . 

« Ay, to be sure; on pain of our 
instantly turning him to the right- 
about. I fancy it will do, now!” 

** And, now, Mr Quirk,” said Gam- 
mon, with as much of peremptoriness 
in his tone as he could venture upon 
to Mr Quirk, “ you really must do me 
the favour to leave the management of 
this little wretch tome. Yousee, he 
seems to have taken— Heaven save the 
mark !—a fancy to me, poor fellow !— 
and—and—it must be owned, we mis- 
carried sadly, the other night, on a 
certain grand occasion—eh ? ” 

Quirk shook his head dissentingly. 

** Well, then,” continued Gammon, 
“‘one thing I am determined on: one 
or the other of us, Mr Quirk, shall 
undertake Titmouse, solely and singly. 
Pray, for Heaven's sake, tackle him 
yourself—a disagreeable duty! You 
know, my dear sir, how invariably I 
leave every thing of real importance 
and difficulty to your very superior 
tact and experience.” 

** Come, come, Gammon, that’s a 
drop of sweet oil.” 

Quirk might well say so, for he felt 
its softening, smoothing effects al- 
ready. 

‘Upon my word and honour, Mr 
Quirk, ’'min earnest. Pshaw!—and 
you must know it. I know you too 
well, my dear sir, to attempt to ””——. 

* Certainly, I must say, those must 
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get up very early that can find Caleb 
Quirk napping,” — Gammon felt at 
that moment that for several years he 
must have been a very early. riser, 
And so the matter was arranged in 
the. manner which Gammon had 
wished and determined upon, é. e. that 
Mr Titmouse should be left entirely 
to his management ; and, after some 
little discussion as to the time and 
manner of the meditated advances, the 
partners parted. On entering his own 
room, Quirk closing his door, stood 
leaning against the side of the win- 
dow, with his hands in his pockets, 
and his eyes instinctively resting on his 
banker’s book, which lay on the table. 
He was in a very brown study; the 
subject on which his thoughts were 
busied being the prudence or im. 
prudence of leaving Titmouse thus in 
the hands of Gammon. It might be 
all very well for Quirk to assert his 
self-confidence when in Gammon's 
presence, but he did not really feel it. 
He never left Gammon after any litile 
difference of opinion, however friend- 
ly, without a secret suspicion that 
somehow or another Gammon had 
been too much for him, and always 
gained his purposes, without giving 
Quirk any handle of dissatisfaction. 
In fact, Quirk was thorougbly afraid 
of Gammon, and Gammon knew it. 
In the present instance, an undefinable ' 
but increasing suspicion and dissatis- 
faction forced him presently back 
again into Gammon’s room. 

“I say, Gammon, you understand, 
eh ?—Fair play, you know,” he com- 
menced, with a sly embarraseed air, ill 
concealed under a forced smile. 

“‘ Pray, Mr Quirk, what may be 
your meaning?” enquired Gammon, 
with unusual tartness, with an asto- 
nished air, and blushing violently, 
which was not surprising; for ever 
since Quirk had quitted him, Gam- 
mon’s thoughts had been occupied 
with only one question, viz. how he 
should go to work with Titmouse to 
satisfy him that he (Gammon) was 
the only member of the firm that had 
a real disinterested regard for him, 
and so acquire a valuable control over 
him. Thus occupied, the observation 
of Quirk had completely taken Gam- 
mon aback ; and he lost his presence 
of mind, of course his temper pina 
following. ‘* Will you favour me; 
Quirk, with an explanation of your 
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extraordinarily absurd and offensive 
observation?” said he, reddening more 
and more as he looked at Mr Quirk. 

* You’re a queer hand, Gammon,” 
replied Quirk, with almost an equally 
surprised and embarrassed air, for he 
could not resist a sort of conviction 
that Gammon had fathomed what had 
been passing in his mind. 

** What did you mean, Mr. Quirk, 
by your singular observation just 
now ?”’ said Gammon calmly, having 
recovered his presence of mind. 

“‘Mean? Why, that—we’re both 
queer hands, Gammon, ha, ha, ha!” 
answered Quirk, with an anxious 
laugh. 

‘I shall leave Titmouse entirely— 
entirely, Mr Quirk, in your hands ; 
I will have nothing whatever to do 
with him. I am quite sick of him and 
his affairs already ; I cannot bring 
myself to undertake such an affair, 
and that was what I was thinking of, 
when’”’ 

«© Eh? indeed! Well, to be sure! 
Only think !”’ said Quirk, dropping 
his voice, looking to see that the two 
doors were shut, and resuming the 





chair which he had lately quitted, 


«© What do you think has been occur 
ing to me in my own room, just now? 
Whether it would suit us better to 
throw this monkey overboard, put our- 
selves confidentially in communication 
with the party in possession, and tell 
him that—hem! hem!—for a—eh? 
You understand? a con-si-de-ra-tion 
—a suitable con-si-de-ra tion.” 

“ Mr Quirk! Heavens!” Gammon 
was really amazed. 

“‘ Well? You needn’t open your 
eyes so very wide, Mr Gammon—why 
shouldn’t it be done? You know we 
shouldn’t be satisfied with a trifle, of 
course. But suppose he’d agree to 
buy our silence with four or five thou. 
sand pounds, really, it’s well worth 
considering! Upon my soul, Gam- 
mon, it is a hard thing on him; no 
fault of his, and it is very hard for 
him to turn out, and for such a—eugh! 
—such a wretch as Titmouse; you'd 
feel it yourself, Gammon, if you were 
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in his place, and I’m.sure you'd think 
that four or five thous’’—— 

«But is not Titmouse our Poor 
NEIGHBOUR ?”’ said Gammon, with a 
sly smile. 

«¢ Why, that’s only one way of look- 
ing at it, Gammon! Perhaps the man 
we are going to eject does a vast deal 
of good with the property ; certainly 
he bearsa very high namein the county 
—and fancy Titmouse with ten thou- 
sand a-year !"’—— 

“ Mr Quirk, Mr Quirk, it’s not to 
be thought of for a moment—not for 
a moment,” interrupted Gammon, se- 
riously, and even somewhat perempte- 
rily—* nothing should persuade me to 
be any party to such”’ 

At this moment Snap burst into the 
room with a heated appearance, and a 
chagrined air. 

“ Pitch vy. Grub.” 

[This was a little pet action of poor 
Snap’s: it was for slander uttered by 
the defendant, a green-grocer, against 
the plaintiff, charging the plaintiff with 
having the mange, on account of which 
a lady refused to marry him.} 

“Pitch v. Grub, just been tried at 
Guildhall. Witness bang up to the 
mark —words and damages proved ; 
slapping speech from Sergeant Shout. 
Verdict for plaintiff, one farthing; and 
Lord Lumpington said, as the jury had 
given plaintiff one farthing for da- 
mages, he would give him another fcr 
costs,* and that would make a half- 
penny ; on which the defendant's attor- 
ney tendered me—a halfpenny on the 
spot. Laughter in court—move fornew 
trial first day of next term, and tip his 
lordship a rattler in the next Sunday’s 
Flash.” 

‘¢ Mr Quirk, once for all, if these kind 
of actions are to go on, I'll leave the 
firm, come what will.” [It flickered 
across his mind that Titmouse would 
be a capital client to start with on his 
own account.| “1 protest our names 
will quite stink in the profession.” 

“Good, Mr Gammon, good!” in- 
terposed Snap, warmly ; “ your little 
action for the usury penalties the other 
day came off so uncommon well!” 











* 1 suppose myself to be alluding here to a very oppressive statute, passed to clip 
the wings of such gentlemen as Mr Snap, by which it is enacted that, in actions for 
slander, if the jury find a verdict under forty shillings, e- g., as in the case in the text, 
for one farthing, the plaintiff shall be entitled to recover from the defendant only as 


much costs as damages, i. e., another farthing; a provision which has made many.a 
poor pettifogger sneak out of court with a flea in his ear, ; 
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‘* Let me tell you, Mr Snap,” inter- 
rupted Gammon, reddening—— 

‘Pho! Come! Can’t be helped— 
fortune of the war,”— interrupted the 
head of the firm.—* Is Pitch solvent ? 
—of course we've security for costs 
out of pocket.” 

Now, the fact was, that poor Snap 
had picked up Pitch at one of the po- 
lice offices, and, in his zeal for busi- 
ness, had undertaken his case on pure 
speculation, relying on the apparent 
strength of the plaintiff’s case—Pitch 
being only a waterman attached to a 
coach-stand. When, therefore, the 
very ominous question of Mr Quirk 
met Snap’s ear, he suddenly happened 
(at least, he thought so) to hear him- 
self called for from the clerks’ room, 
and bolted out of Mr Gammon’s room 
rather unceremoniously. 

«* Snap will be the ruin of the firm, 
Mr Quirk,” said Gammon, with an 
air of disgust. ‘‘ But I really must get 
on with the brief I'm drawing; so, 
Mr Quirk, we can talk about Titmouse 
to-morrow !” 

The brief he was drawing up was 
for a defendant who was going to non- 
suit the plaintiff, (a man with a large 
family, who had kindly lent the de- 
fendant a considerable sum of money,) 
solely because of the want of a stamp. 

Quirk differed in opinion with Gam- 
mon, and, as he resumed his seat at 
his desk, he could not help writing the 
words, ** Quirk and Snap,” and think- 
ing how well such a firm would sound 
and work—for Snap was verily a chip 
of the old block ! 

There will probably never be want- 
ing those who will join in abusing and 
ridiculing attorneys and solicitors. 
Why? In almost every action at law, 
or suit in equity, or proceeding which 
may, or may not, lead to one, each 
client conceives a natural dislike for 
his opponent’s attorney or solicitor. 
Wf the plaintiff succeeds, he hates the 
defendant's attorney for putting him 
(the said plaintiff) to so much expense, 
and causing him so much vexation 
and danger ; and, when he comes to 
settle with his own attorney, there is 
not a little heart-burning in looking at 
his bill of costs, however reasonable. 
Tf the plaintiff fails, of course it is 
through the ignorance and unskilful- 
ness of his attorney or solicitor; and he 
hates almost equally his own and his 
opponent's attorney. Precisely so is 
it with a successful or unsuccessful de- 
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Sendant. In fact, an attorney or soli- 
citor is almost always obliged to be 
acting adversely to some one of whom 
he at once makes an enemy, for an 
attorney's weapons must necessarily 
be pointed almost invariably at our 
pockets! He is. necessarily, also, 
called into action in cases when all the 
worst passions of our nature—our 
hatred and revenge, and our self-in- 
terest—are set in motion. Consider the 
mischief that might be constantly done 
on a grand scale in society, if the vast 
majority of attorneys and solicitors 
were not honourable and able men! 
Conceive them, for a moment, dis- 
posed every where to sir up litiga- 
tion, by availing themselves of their 
perfect acquaintance with almost all 
men’s circumstances—artfully inflam- 
ing irritable and vindictive clients, 
kindling, instead of stifling, family dis- 
sensions, and fomenting public strife— 
why, were they to do only a hundredth 
part of what it is thus in their power 
to do, our courts of justice would soon 
be doubled, together with the number 
of our judges, counsel, and attorneys. 

But not all of this body of honour- 
able and valuable men are entitled 
to this tribute of praise. There are a 
few Quirks, several Gammons, and 
many Snaps, in the profession of the 
law—men whose characters and doings 
often make fools visit the sins of indi- 
viduals upon the whole species ; nay, 


there are far worse, as I have heard— , 


but I must return to my narrative. 

On Friday night, the 28th July 
182_, the state of Mr Titmouse’s 
affairs was this : he owed his landlady 
£1, 9s.; his washerwoman, 6s. ; his 
tailor, £1, 8s.—in all, three guineas; 
besides 103. to Huckaback, (for 
Tittlebat’s notion was, that on re-pay- 
ment atany time of 10s., Huckaback 
would be bound to deliver up to him 
the document er voucher which he 
had given him,) and a weekly ae- 
cruing rent of 7s. to his landlady, be- 
sides some very small sums for washing, 
tea, bread, and butter, &c. To meet 
these serious liabilities, he had—net 
one farthing. 

On returning to his lodgings that 
night, he found a line from Thumb- 
screw, his landlady’s broker, inform- 
ing him that, unless by ten o'clock on 
the next morning his arrears of rent 
were paid, he should distrain, and she 
would also give him notice to quit at 
the end of the week: that nothing 
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could induce her to give him further 
time. He sat down in dismay on 
reading this threatening document ; 
and, in sitting down, his eye fell on a 
bit of paper lying on the floor, which 
must have been thrust under the door. 
From the marks on it, it was evident 
that he must have trod upon it in en- 
tering. It proved to be a summons 
from the Court of Requests, for £1, 8s. 
due to Job Cox, his tailor. He de- 
posited it mechanically on the table ; 
and for a minute he dared hardly 
breathe. 

This seemed something really like 
a crisis. 

After a silent agony of half an hour’s 
duration, he rose trembling from his 
chair, blew out his candle, and, in a 
few minutes’ time, might haye been 
seen standing with a pale and troubled 
face before the window of old Balls, 
the pawnbroker, peering through the 
suspended articles—watches, sugar- 
tongs, rings, brooches, spoons, pins, 
bracelets, knives and forks, seals, 
chains, &c.—to see whether any one 
else than old Balls were within, Ha- 
ving at length watched out a very pale 
and wretched-looking woman, Tit- 
mouse entered to take her place; and 
after interchanging a few faltering 
words with the white-haired and hard- 
hearted old pawnbroker, produced his 
guard-chain, his breast-pin, and his 
ring, and obtained three pounds two 
shillings and sixpence, on the security 
of them. With this sum he slunk 
out of the shop, and oualling on Cox, 
his tailor, paid his trembling old cre- 
ditor the full amount of his claim (£1, 
8s.) together with 4s., the expense of 
the summons—simply asking for a 
receipt, without uttering another word, 
for he felt almost choked. In the 
same way he dealt with Mrs Squallop, 
his landlady—not uttering one word 
in reply to her profuse and yoluble 
apologies, but pressing his lips be- 
tween his teeth till the blood came 
from them, while his heart seemed 
bursting within him. Then he walked 
up stairs, with a desperate air—with 
eighteenpence in his pocket—all his 
ornaments gone—his washerwoman 
yet unpaid—his rent going on—seve- 
ral other little matters unsettled ; and 
the 10th ef August approaching, when 
he expected to be dismissed penniless 
from Mr Tag-rag’s, and thrown on 
his own resources for subsistence. 
When he had regained his room, and, 
having shut the door, had re-seated 
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himself at his table, he felt for a mo- 
ment as if he could have yelled, Star- 
vation and Despair, two fiends, seem- 
ed sitting beside him in shadowy 
ghastliness, chilling and palsying him” 
—petrifying his heart within him. 
Wat was HE To po? Why had he 
been born? Why was he so much more 
persecuted and miserable than any orie 
else? Visions of his ring, his bteast- 
pin, his studs, stuck in a bit of card, 
with their price written above them, 
and hanging. exposed to his view in 
old Balls’ window, almost frenzied 
him. Thoughts such as these at 
length began to suggest others of a 
dreadful nature. . The means 
were at that instant within his reach. 
‘ . A sharp knock at the door 
startled him out of the stupor into 
which he was sinking, He listened 
for a moment, as if he were not cer- 
tain that the sound was a real one. 
There seemed a ton weight upon his 
heart, which a mighty sigh could lift 
for an instant, but not remove; and 
he was in the aet of heaving a second 
such sigh, as he languidly opened the 
door —expecting to encounter Mr 
Thumbscreyw, or some of his myrmi- 
dons, who might not know of his re- 
cent settlement with his landlady, © 

“Is this Mr—Tit—Titmouse’s?’’ 
enquired a genteel-looking young 
man. 

‘* Yes,” replied Titmouse, sadly. 

‘© Are you Mr Titmouse ?” 

«“ Yes,” he replied, more faintly 
than before. 

‘‘ Oh—I have brought you, sir, a 
letter from Mr Gammon, of the firm 
of Quirk, Gammon, and Snap, solici- 
tors, Saffron Hill,” said thé stranger, 
unconscious that his words shot a flash 
of light into a little abyss of sorrow 
before him. ‘‘ He begged me to give 
this letter into your own hands, and 
said he hoped you'd send him an an- 
swer by the first morning’s post.” 

** Yes—oh—I see—certainly—to be 
sure—with pleasure—how is Mr Gam- 
mon ?—uncommon kind of him—very 
humble respects to him—take care to 
answer it’—stammered Titmouse, in 
a breath, hardly knowing whether he 
_ was standing on his head or his heels, 
and not quite certain where he was. 

*‘ Good evening, sir,” replied th 
stranger, evidently a little surpris 


at Titmouse’s manner, and withdrew. 
Titmouse shut his door. With pro- 
digious gy magne of hand and flutter 
of spirits, he 


opened the letter—ap 
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enclosure meeting his eyes in the shape 
of a bank-note. 

«Oh Lord!” he murmured, turning 
white as the sheet of paper he held. 
Then the letter dropped from his 
hand, and he stood as if stupified for 
some moments; but presently rap- 
ture darted through him; a five-pound 
bank-note was in his hand, and it had 
been enclosed in the following letter : 


66 35, Thavies’ Inn, 
29th July 182-. 
«« My dear Mr Titmouse, 

«* Your last note, addressed to our 
firm, has given me the greatest pain, 
and I hasten, on my return from the 
country, to forward you the enclosed 
trifle, which I sincerely hope will be 
of temporary service to you. “ May I 
beg the favour of your company on 
Sunday evening next, at seven o’clock, 
to take a glass of wine with me? I 
shall be quite alone and disengaged ; 
and may have it in my power to make 
you some important communications, 
concerning matters in which, I assure 
you, I feel a very deep interest on your 
account. Begging the favour of an 
early answer to-morrow morning, I 
trust you will believe me, ever, my 
dear sir, your most faithful humble 
servant, *«¢ Oity GaMMON. 
¢* TiITTLEBAT TiTMousE, Esq.” 


The first balmy drop of the long- 
expected golden shower had at length 
fallen upon the panting Titmouse. 
How polite—nay, how affectionate and 
respectful—was the note of Mr Gam- 
mon! and, for the first time in his life, 
he saw himself addressed 

“ TirtLesat Titmouse, Esquire.” 


If his room had been large enough to 
admit of it, Titmouse would have skip- 
ped round it again and again in his 
frantic ecstasy. Having at length read 
over and over again the blessed letter of 
Mr Gammon, he hastily folded it up, 
erumpled up the bank-note in his hand, 
clapped his hat on his head, blew out 
his candle, rushed down stairs as if a 
mad dog were at his heels, and in three 
or four minutes’ time was standing 
breathless before old Balls, whom he 
almost electritied by asking, with an 
eager and joyous air, for a return of 
the articles which he had only an hour 
before pawned with him ; at the same 
time laying down the duplicates and 
the bank-note. The latter, old Balls 
scrutinized with most anxious exact- 
ness, and even suspicion—but it seem- 
ed perfectly unexceptionable ; so he 
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gave him back his precious ornaments, 
and the change out of his note, minus 
a trifling sum for interest. Titmouse . 
then started off at top speed to Hucka- 
back ; but it suddenly occurring to him 
as possible that that gentleman, on 
hearing of his good fortune, might look 
for an immediate repayment of the ten 
shillings he had recently lent to Tit- 
mouse, he stopped short—paused— 
and returned home. There he had 
hardly been seated a moment, whea 
down he pelted again, to buy a sheet 
of paper and a wafer or two, to write 
his letter to Mr Gammon; which ha- 
ving obtained, he returned at the same 
speed, almost overturning his fat land. 
lady,- who looked after him as if he 
were a mad cat scampering up and 
down stairs, and fearing that he had 
gone suddenly crazy. The note he 
wrote to Mr Gammon was so exceed- 
ingly extravagant, that, candid as I 
have (I trust) hitherto shown myself 
in the delineation of Mr Titmouse’s 
character, I cannot bring myself to 
give the said letter to the reader— 
making all allowances for the extraor- 
dinary excitement of its writer. 

Sleep that night and morning found 
and left Mr Titmouse the assured ex- 
ulting master of Ten Tuousayp a- 
Year. Of this fact, the oftener he 
read Mr Gammon’s letter, the stronger 
became his convictions. °*Twas un- 
doubtedly rather a large inference 
from small premises;*but it secured him 
unspeakable happiness, for a time, at 
a possible cost of future disappointment 
and misery, which he did not pause to 
consider. The fact is, that logic (ac- 
cording to Dr Watts, the right use of 
reason) is not a practical art. No 
one regards it in actual life ; observe, 
therefore, folks on all hands constantly 
acting like Tittlebat Titmouse in the 
case before us. His conclusion was— 
that he had become the certain master 
of ten thousand a-year ; his premises ° 
were what the reader hasseen. I donot, 
however, mean to say, that if the read- 
er be a youth hot from the University, 
hemay not beable to prove, by avery re- 
fined and ingenious argument, that Tit- 
mouse was, in what he did above, a fine 
natural logician ; for I recollect that 
Aristotle hath demonstrated, by a fa- 
mous argument, that the mogn is made 
of green cheese; and no one that I 
have heard of, hath ever been able to 
prove the contrary. 

By six o’clock the next morning, 
Titmouse had, with his own hand, 
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dropped his answer into the letter-box 
upon the door of Mr Gammon’s cham- 
bers in Thavies’ Inn ; in which answer 
he had, with numerous expressions of 
profound respect and gratitude, accept- 
ed Mr Gammon’s polite invitation. 
A very happy man felt he, as he re- 
turned to Oxford Street ; entering 
Messrs Dowlas’s premises with alacrity, 
just as they were being opened, and 
volunteering his assistance in nume- 
rous things beyond his usual province, 
with singular briskness and energy ; 
as if conscious that by doing so he 
was greatly gratifying Messrs Quirk, 
Gammon, and Snap, whose wishes 
upon the subject he knew. He dis- 
played such unwonted cheerfulness 
and patient good-nature throughout 
the day, that one of his companions, a 
serious youth, in a white neckerchief, 
black clothes, and with a sanctified 
countenance—the only professing pious 
person in the establishment—took an 
occasion to ask him, in a mysterious 
whisper, ‘‘ whether he had not got 
converted ;"’ and whether he would, at 
six o'clock in the morning, accompany 
the speaker to a room in the neigh- 
bourhood, where he (the youth afore- 
said) was going to conduct an exhort- 
ation and prayer meeting! Titmouse 
refused—but not without a few qualms; 
for luck certainly seemed to be smiling 
on him, and he felt that he ought to be 
grateful for it ; but then, he at length 
reflected, the proper place for that 
sort of thing would be a regular 
church—to which he resolved to go. 
This change of manners Tag-rag, 
however, looked upon as assumed only 
to affront Aim ; seeing nothing but im- 
pertinence and defiance in all that Tit- 
mouse did—as if the nearer Titmouse 
got to the end of his bondage—7. e. 
the 10th of August—the lighter- heart- 
ed he grew. He resolved religiously 
to keep his counsel ; to avoid even— 
at all events for the present—com- 
municating with Huckaback. 

On the ensuing Sunday he rose at 
an earlier hour than usual, and took 
nearly twice as long a time. to dress— 
often falling into many delightful re- 
veries. By eleven o'clock he might 
be seen entering the gallery of St An- 
drew’s Church, Holborn; where he 
considered that doubtless Mr Gam- 
mon, who lived in the neighbourbood, 
might attend. Heasked three or four 
pew-openers, both below and above, 
if they knew which was Mr Gammon’s 
pew—Mr Gammon of Thavies’ Inn ; 
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not dreaming of presumptuously go- 
ing to the pew, but of sitting in some 
ae that commanded a view of it. 

r Gammon, I need hardly say, was 
quite unknown there—no one had ever 
heard of such a person: nevertheless 
Titmouse, albeit a Jittle galled at be- 
ing, in spite of his elegant appear- 
ance, slipped into a back pew, re- 
mained—but his thoughts wandered 
grievously the whole time; on then he 
sauntered in the direction of Hyde 
Park, to which he seemed now to 
have a sort of claim. How soon might 
he become, instead of a mere spec- 
tator as heretofore, a partaker in its 
glories! The dawn of the day of 
fortune was on his long-benighted 
soul; and he could hardly subdue his 
excited feelings. Punctual to his ap- 
pointment, as the clock struck seven 
he made his appearance at Mr Gam- 
mon’s, with a pair of span-new white 
kid gloves on, and was speedily 
ushered, a little flurried, by a com- 
fortable-looking elderly female ser- 
vant, into Mr Gammon’s room. He 
was dressed just as when he was first 
presented to the reader, sallying forth 
into Oxford Street to enslave the lady- 
world. Mr Gammon, who was sitting 
reading the Sunday Flash at a table 
on which stood a couple of decanters, 
several wine-glasses, and two or three 
dishes of fruit, rose and received his 
distinguished visiter with the most de- 
lightful affability. 

«* I am most happy, Mr Titmouse, 
to see you in this friendly way,” said 
he, shaking him by the hand. 

** Oh, don’t name it, sir,” quoth 
Titmouse, rather indistinctly, and has- 
tily running his hand through his hair, 

“Tve nothing, you see, to offer you 
but a little fruit, and a glass of fair 
port or sherry.” 

‘‘ Particular fond of them, sir,” re- 
plied Titmouse, endeavouring to clear 
his throat ; for in spite of a strong ef- 
fort to appear at his ease, he was unsue- 
cessful ; sothat, when Gammon’s keen 
eye glanced at the bedizened figure of 
his guest, a bitter smile passed over his 
face, without having been observed. 
“ This,” thought he, as his eye 
passed from the ring glittering on the 
little finger of the right hand, to the 
studs and breast-pin in the shirt front, 
and thence to the guard-chain glaring 
entirely outside a damson- coloured 
satin waistcoat, and the spotless white 
glove which yet glistened on the left 
hand—* This is the writer of the dis- 
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mal epistle of the other day, announ- 
cing his desperation and destitution !” 

Your health, Mr Titmouse !—help 
yourself!” said Mr Gammon, in a 
cheerful and cordial tone ; Titmouse 
pouring out a glass only three-quar- 
ters full, raised it to his lips with a 
slightly tremulous hand, and returned 
- Mr Gammon’ssalutation. When had 
Titmouse tasted a glass of wine be- 
fore ?—a reflection occurring not only 
to himself, but also to Gammon, to 
whom it wasa circumstance that might 
be serviceable. 

** Yousee, Mr Titmouse, mine’s only 
a small bachelor’s establishment, and 
I cannot put my old servant out of 
the way by having my friends to din- 
ner” —[quite forgetting that the day 
before he had entertained at least six 
friends, including Mr Frankpledge— 
but, the idea of going through a din- 
ner with Mr Titmouse !] 

And now, O inexperienced Tit- 
mouse! unacquainted with the potent 
qualities of wine, I warn you to be 
cautious how you drink many glasses, 
for you cannot calculate the effect 
which they will have upon you; and, 
indeed, methinks that with this man 
you have a game to play which will 
not admit of much wine being drank. 
Be you, therefore, on your guard; for 
wine is like a strong serpent, who 
will creep unperceivedly into your 
empty head, and coil himself up 
therein, until at length he moves 
about—and all things are as naught 
to you! 

«* Oh, sir,’pon my honour, beg you 
won't name it—all one to me, sir !— 
Beautiful wine this, sir.” 

** Pretty fair, | think—certainly ra- 
ther old ;—but what fruit will you 
take—currants or cherries ?”’ 

«* Why—a—lI've so lately dined,” 
replied Titmouse, alluding to an ex- 
ceedingly slight repast at a coffee- 
shop about two o'clock. He would 
have preferred the cherries, but did not 
feel quite at his ease how to dispose of 
the stones nicely—gracefully—so he 
took a very few red currantg upon his 
plate, and eat them slowly, and with 
a modest air. 

*¢ Well, Mr Titmouse,” commenced 
Gammon, with an air of concern,” I 
was really much distressed by your 
last letter.” 

** Uncommon glad to hear it, sir— 
knew you would, sir—you’re so kind- 
hearted ;—all quite true, sir!” 

“ T had no idea that you were re- 








duced to such straits,”’ said Gammon, 
in a sympathizing tone, but settli 

his eye involuntarily on the ring of 
Titmouse. 

** Quite dreadful, sir—'pon my soul, 
dreadful; and such usage at Mr Tag. 
rag’s!” 

* But you mustn’t think of going 
abroad—away from all your friends, 
Mr Titmouse.” 

“ Abroad, sir!” interrupted Tit- 
mouse, with anxious but subdued eag. 
erness; ‘never thought of such a 
thing!” 

« Oh! I—, I thought ”»——_ 

‘* There isn't a word of truth in it, 


sir; and if you've heard so, it must - 


have been from that audacious fellow 
that called on you—he's such a liar— 
if you knew him as well as | do, sir!” 
said Titmouse, with a confident air, 
quite losing sight of his letter to Messrs 
Quirk, Gammon, and Snap—* No, 
sir—shall stay, and stick to friends 
that stick to me.” 

‘* Take another glass of wine, Mr 
Titmouse,” interrupted Gammon, cor- 
dially, and Titmouse obeyed him ; but 
while he was pouring it out, a sudden 
recollection of his letter flashing across 
his mind, satisfied him that he stood 
detected in a flat lie before Mr Gam- 
mon, and he blushed scarlet. 

“Do you like the sherry?” en- 
quired Gammon, perfectly aware of 
what was passing through the mind 
of his guest, and wishing to divert his 
thoughts. Titmouse answered in the 
affirmative; and proceeded te pour 
forth such a number of apologies for 
his own behaviour at Saffron Hill, 
and that of Huckaback on the subse- 
quent occasion, as Gammon found it 
difficult to stop, over and over again 
assuring him that all had been for- 
given and forgotten. When Titmouse 
came to the remittance of the five 
pounds—— 

** Don’t mention it, my dear sir,” 
interrupted Gammon, very blandly; 
“* it gave me, I assure you, far greater 
satisfaction to send it, than you to 
receive it. I hope it has a little re- 
lieved you?” 

‘1 think so, sir! I was, "pon my 
life, on my very last legs.” 

“‘ When things come to the worst, 
they often mend, Mr Titmouse! I 
told Mr Quirk (who, to do him jus- 


tice, came at last into my views) that, - 


however premature, and perhaps im- 
prudent it might be in us to go so far, 
I eould not help relieving your pre- 
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sent necessities, even out of my own 
resources,” 

[Oh, Gammon, Gammon !} _ 

‘* How uncommon kind of you, 
sir!” exclaimed Titmouse, 

** Not in the least, my dear sir— 
(pray fill another glass, Mr Titmouse!) 
You see Mr Quirk is quite a man of 
business—and our profession too often 
affords instances of persons whose 
hearts contract as their purses expand, 
Mr Titmouse—ha, ha! Indeed, those 
who make their money as hard as Mr 
Quirk (who, between ourselves, dare 
not look a gallows, or the hulks, or a 
map of Botany Bay, or the tread-mill, 
or the stocks, or fifty prisons, in the 
face, for the wrong he has done them) 
are apt to be slow at parting with it, 
and very suspicious.” 

«* Weill, L hope no offence, sir ; but 
really I thought as much, directly [ 
saw that old gent.” 

s* Ahbut now he is embarked, 
heart and soul, in the affair.” 

“No! Js he really, sir?” enquired 
Titmouse, eagerly. 

“* That is,” replied Gammon, quick- 
ly, “so long as I am at his elbow, 
urging him on—for he wants some 
one, who—hem! In fact, my dear 
sir, ever since I had the good fortune 
to make the discovery, which happily 
brought us acquainted with each other, 
Mr Titmouse,” [it was old Quirk who 
had made the discovery, and Gam- 
mon who had from the first thrown 
cold water on it,] “ I have been 
doing all I could with him, and I trust 
I may say; have at last licked the 
thing into shape.” 

“Til take my oath, sir,’ said Tit- 
mouse, excitedly, ‘ I never was so 
much struck with any one in all my 
born days as I was with you, sir, when 
you first came tomy emp—to Mr Tag- 
rag’s, sir— Lord, sir, how uncom- 
mon sharp you seemed!” Gammon 
smiled with a deprecating air, and sip- 
ped his wine in silence ; but there was 
great sweetness in the expression of 
his countenance. Poor Titmouse’s 
doubts, hopes, and fears, were rapidly 
subliming into a reverence for Gam- 
mon ! . * , 

“ I certainly quite agree with Mr 
Quirk, that the difficulties in our way 
are of the most serious description. 
To speak, for an instant only, of the 
risk we ourselves incur — 
would you believe it, my dear Mr 
Titmouse ?—in such a disgraceful state 
are our laws, that we can't gratify our 
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feelings by taking up your cause, 
without rendering ourselves liable to 
imprisonment for Heaven knows how 
long, and a fine that would be ruin 
itself, if we should be found out!” 

' Titmouse continued silent, his wine- 
glass in his hand arrested in its way 
to his mouth; which, together with 
his eyes, were opened to their widest 
extent, as he stared with a kind of 
horror upon Mr Gammon. ‘‘Are we, 
then, unreasonable, my dear sir, in 
entreating you to be cautious—nay, in 
insisting on your compliance with our 
wishes, in all that we shall deem pru- 
dent and necessary, when not only 
your own best interests, but our cha- 
racters, liberties, and fortunes are 
staked on the issue of this great enter- 
prise? I‘am sure,” continued Gam- 
mon, with great emotion, * you will 
feel for us, Mr Titmouse, I see you 
do!” Gammon put his hand over 
his eyes, in order, apparently, to con- 
ceal his emotion, and also to observe 
what effect he had produced upon 
Titmouse. The conjoint influence of 
Gammgn’s wine and eloquence not a 
little agitated Titmouse, in whose eyes 
stood tears. 

s* I'll do any thing—any thing, sir,” 
he almost sobbed. 

‘Oh! all we wish is to be allowed 
to serve you effectually ; and to enable 
us to do that” 

«“ Tell me'to be hid in a coal-hole, 
and see if I won't do it.” 

«* What! a coal-hole ? Would you, 
then, even stop at Dowlas, Tag-rag, 
and Co.’s?” 

“6 Ye-e-e-e-s, sir—hem! hem! That 
is, till the tenth of next month, when 
my time’s up.” 

¢ Ahl—ay !—oh, I understand! 
Another glass, Mr Titmouse,” said 
Gammon, pouring himself out some 
more wine ; and observing, while Tit- 
mouse followed his example, that there 
was an unsteadiness in his motions of 
a very different description from that 
which he had exhibited at the com- 
mencement of the evening—at the 
same time wondering what the deuce 
they should do with him after the 
tenth. 

‘«¢ You see, J have the utmost con. 
fidence in you, and bad so from the 
first happy moment when we met; 
but Mr Quirk is rather sus——In 
short, to prevent misunderstanding 
(as he says,) Mr Quirk is anxious that, 
you should give a written promise.” 
(Titmouse looked eagerly about for 






































writing materials.) “No, not now, 
but in a day or two's'time. I confess, 
my dear Mr Titmouse, if J might 
have decided on the matter, I should 
have been satisfied with your verbal 
promise; but, I must say, Mr Quirk’s 
grey hairs seem to have made him 
quite—eh? you understand? Don’t 
you think so, Mr Titmouse ?” 

“To be sure! *pon my honour, 
Mr Gammon!” replied Titmouse, not 
very distinctly understanding, how- 
ever, what he was so energetically 
assenting to. 

**T dare say you wonder why we 
wish you to stop a few months longer 
at your present hiding-place—at Dow- 
las’s ?” 

** Can't, 
month, sir.” 

«* But as soon as we begin to fire off 
our guns against the enemy—Lord,my 
dear sir, if they could only find out, you 
know, where to get at you—you would 
never live to enjoy your ten thousand 
ayear! They'd either poison or kid- 
nap you—get you out of the way, 
unless you keep out of their way: and 
if you will but consent-to keep snug 
at Dowlas’s for a while, who'd suspect 
where you was? We could easily 
arrange with your friend Tag-rag 
that you should” 

«‘ My stars! I'd give something to 
hear you tell Tag-rag—why, I wonder 
what he'll do!” 

‘«‘ Make you very comfortable, and 
let you have your own way in every 
thing.” 

** Go to the play, for instance, when. 
ever I want, and do all that sort of 
thing ?"’ 

_ Nay, try! any thing !— And as for 
money, I've persuaded Mr Quirk to 
€orisent to our advancing you a certain 
sum-per week, from the present time, 
while the cause is going on,”—(Tit- 
mouse’s heart began to beat fast,)— 
‘in order to place you above absolute 
inconvenience ; and when you con- 
sider the awful sums we shall have to 
disburse—cash out of pocket—(coun- 
sel, you know, will not open their 
lips under a guinea)—for court-fees, 
and other indispensable matters, I 
should candidly say that four thousand 
pounds of hard cash out of pocket, 
advaneed by our firm in your case, 
would be the very lowest.” (Titmouse 
stared at him with an expression of 
stupid wonder.) ‘‘ Yes—four thousand 
pounds, Mr Titmouse, at the very 
least—the very least.” Again he 
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[Dee. 
paused, keenly scrutinizing Titmouse’s 
features by the light of the candles, 
which just then were brought in, 
** You seem surprised, Mr Titmouse.” 

«© Why—why—where’s all the mo- 
ney to come from, sir?” exclaimed 
Titmouse, aghast. 

** Ah! that is indeed a fearful ques- 
tion,” replied Gammon, with 4 very 
serious air; ‘* but at my request, our 
firm has agreed to make the necessary 
advances ; and also (for Z could not 
bear the sight of your distress, Mr 
Titmouse!) to supply your necessities 
liberally in the mean time, as I was 
saying.” 

** Won't you take another glass of 
wine, Mr Gammon?” suddenly en- 
quired Titmouse, with a confident air. 

«* With all my heart, Mr Titmouse! 
I’m delighted that you approve of it. 
I paid enough for it, I can warrant 

ou.” 

«‘ Cuss me if ever I tasted such 
wine! Uncommon! Come—no heel- 
taps, Mr Gammon—here goes—let’s 
drink—success to the affair!” 

« With all my heart, my dear sir— 
with all my heart. Success to the 
thing—amen !” and Gammon drained 
his glass; so did Titmouse. “ Ah! 
Mr Titmouse, you'll soon have wine 
enough to float a frigate—and indeed 
what not—with ten thousand a-year ?” 

** And all the accumulations, you 
know—ha, ha!” 

«* Yes—to be sure—accumulations. 
The sweetest estate that isto be found 
in all Yorkshire. Gracious, Mr Tit- 
mouse!” continued Gammon, -with an 
excited air—* what may i not do? 
Go where you like—do what you like 
—get into Parliament—marry some 
lovely woman! ” 

«Lord, Mr Gammon !—you ain’t 
dreaming? Nor? But now,in course, 
you must be paid handsome for your 
trouble! — Only say how much— 
Name your sum! What you please! 
You only give me all you've said.” 

“ For my part, I wish to rely en- 
tirely on your mere word of honour,— 
Between gentlemen, you know—my - 
dear sir.” 

* You only try me; sir.” 

« But you see, Mr Quirk’s getting 
old, and naturally is anxious to pro- 
vide for those whom he will leave be- 
hind him—and so Mr Snap agreed 
with him—two to one against me, Mr 
Titmouse—of course they carried the 
day—two to one.” 

“ Only say the figure.” 
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‘* A single year’s income, only—ten 
thousand pounds will hardly "——_ 
«* Ten thousand pounds! By jingo, 

that is a slice out of the cake.” 

‘* A mere crumb, my dear sir!—a 
trifle! Why, we are going to give you 
that sum at least every year—and in- 
deed it was suggested to our firm, 
that unless you gave us at least a sum 
of twenty-five thousand -pounds—in 
fact, we were recommended to look 
out for some other heir.” 

“* It’s not to be thought of,’sir.” 

** So I said; and as for throwing it 
up—to be sure we shall have ourselves 
to borrow large sums to carry on the 
war—and unless we have your bond 
for at least ten thousand pounds, we 
cannot raise a farthing.” 

“ Hang’dif you sha‘n’t do what you 
like!—Give me your hand, and do 
what you like, Gammon! ” 

‘“‘ Thank you, Titmouse! How I 
like a glass of wine with a friend in 
this quiet way !—you'll always find me 
rejoiced to show ” 

«‘ Your hand! By George—Didn’t 
I take a liking to you from the first! 
But to speak my mind a bit—as for 
Mr Quirk—excuse me—but he’s a cur 
—cur—cur—curmudgeon—hem !” 

‘¢ Hope you’ve not been so impru- 
dent, my dear Titmouse,” threw in 
Gammon, rather anxiously, “ as to 
borrow money—eh ?” 

‘«* Devil knows, and devil cares! No 
stamp, I[know—bang up tothe mark” 
—here he winked an eye, and put his 
finger to his nose— ** wide awake— 
Huck—uck—uck—uck! how his name 
sti—sticks. Your hand, Gammon— 
here—this, this way—tol de rol, tol 
de rol—ha! ha! ha!—what are you 
bobbing your head about for? The 
floor—how funny—at sea—here we go 
up, up, up—here we go down, down— 
oh dear!”—he clapped his hand to 
his head. 

[Pythagoras has finely observed, 
that a man is not to be considered dead 
drunk till he lies on the floor, and 
stretches out his arms and legs to pre= 
vent his going lower. ] 

See saw, see saw, up and down, up 
and down, went every thing about 
him. Now he felt sinking through the 
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floor, then gently rising to the cieling. 
Gammon seemed getting into a mist, 
and waving about the candles ih it. 
Mr Titmouse’s head swam ; his chair 
seemed to be resting on the waves of 
the sea. 

‘I’m afraid the room’s rather close, 
Mr Titmouse,” hastily observed Gam- 
mon, perceiving, from Titmouse’s sud- 
den paleness and silence, but too evi- 
dent symptoms that his powerful in- 
tellect was for a while paralysed. 
Gammon started to the window and 
opened it. Paler, however, and paler 
became Titmouse. Gammon’s game 
was up much sooner than he had cal- 
culated on. 

*«* Mrs Mumps! Mrs Mumps! order 
a coach instantly, and tell Tomkins ” 
—that was the inn porter—‘“ to get his 
son ready to go home with this gentle- 
man—he’s not very well.” He was 
obeyed. It was, in truth, all up with 
Titmouse—at least for a while. 

As soon as Gammon had thus got 
rid of his distinguished guest, he or- 
dered the table to be cleared of the 
glasses, and tea to be ready within half 
an hour. He then walked out to enjoy 
the cool evening; on returning, sat 
pleasantly sipping histea, now and then 
dipping into the edifying columns of 
the Sunday Flash, but oftener rumi- 
nating upon his recent conversation 
with Titmouse, and speculating upon 
its possible results; and a little after 
eleven o'clock, that good man, at peace 
with all the world—calm and serene— 
retired to repose. He had that night 
rather a singular dream ; it was of a 
snake encircling a monkey, as if in 
gentle and playful embrace. Suddenly 
tightening its folds, a crackling sound 
was heard ;—the writhing coils were 
then slowly unwound—and, with a 
shudder, he beheld the monster licking 
over the motionless figure, till it was 
eovered with a viscid slime. Then 
the serpent began to devour its prey ; 
and, when gorged and helpless, be- 
hold, it was immediately fallen upon 
by two other snakes. To his disturbed 
fancy, there was a dim resemblance 
between their heads and those of 

Quirk and Snap—he woke—thank 
God! it was only a dream, 
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